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THE present work is designed as a sequel to ‘ Drake and 
the Tudor Navy,’ to which it practically forms a third 
and concluding volume, carrying the reader through the 
period of hostilities with Spain which extended from the 
death of Drake in 1596 to the conclusion of the war at 
James I.’s accession. It is a period which, if we except 
the operations of Essex at Cadiz in 1596, has been much 
neglected by historians and as much misunderstood. 
The years in which it is included have been thus 
summarised by one of the highest and most recent of 
English authorities. ‘Between 1588 and the death of 
Elizabeth there intervened fifteen years. So long the 
war lasted, which on the side of England was chiefly a 
series of plundering expeditions in which the Government 
scarcely aimed at a single national object, but rather 
allowed naval adventurers to make reprisals for their 
exclusion from the New World. It is a peculiar and 
unique period of English history, in which war is waged, 
but freely, with a triumphant sense of power, with 
scarcely any sense of danger, with some lawlessness, yet 
on the whole with a good conscience and with a national 
pride which no earlier generation had known. The 
glory of 1588 tinged every succeeding year of the war ; 
the sense of danger and-the tension that had held the 
national mind for a whole generation was gone, and a 
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new generation grew up to revel in victory and dis- 
COVERY. i 

That this passage fairly represents the prevalent view 
of the last decade of Elizabeth will not be denied. Yet 
to those who have patience to examine the time more 
closely it will seem curiously, even perversely inadequate. 
They will find that the period which is represented as one 
of triumph, security, and random buccaneering was the 
period which saw the birth of the Spanish navy, which 
saw such comprehensive and well matured attempts as 
the campaigns of 1596 and 1597, which saw a new 
Armada off Ushant, which saw Spinola at Sluys and 
Spanish naval stations established from end to end of the 
Channel, which saw the invasion of Ireland and the 
English cruising squadrons again and again driven off 
their ground by superior force. Nor is the one event 
that 1s ever dealt with in detail presented in a truer light. 
The same writer quotes our first authority in naval 
history as saying that the Cadiz exploit was the Trafalgar 
of the Elizabethan war. In a sense perhaps it was, for it 
was the last naval victory; but in the following years 
Spain was able to dispatch two Armadas against England 
and a third one would have sailed but for the action of 
the Dutch ; nor to the war’s end could the English navy 
ever get command of the Spanish trade routes. So far 
from being a crowning success it was rather an irretriev- 
able miscarriage, that condemned the war to an inefficient 
conclusion. 

In truth the whole period is one of splendid failures, 
and it is this very consideration which makes it so well 
worth study to-day. For it is the period during which 
England attempted to use the maritime supremacy 
she had obtained, and the conditions and causes of her 
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want of success are full of a deep and living interest 
such as the largest measure of victory could hardly have 
afforded. 

Mainly the work is concerned with naval history, but 
not so exclusively as the two previous volumes. Military 
affairs begin to intrude themselves. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether the naval and the military history of England 
should ever be written apart. The real importance of 
maritime power is its influence on military operations. 
This is the thesis which hes at the bottom of all the teach- 
ing with which Captain Mahan’s name is pre-eminently 
associated. To forget it is the chief danger of the heresy 
which Elizabethan soldiers vainly derided as the ‘ idolatry 
of Neptune.’ The direction of a great war can only be 
followed out in the mutual reaction of the two forces, 
and how closely they are inter-dependent nothing shows 
more emphatically than the last years of the Elizabethan 
war. It is impossible to deal adequately with the naval 
operations without understanding what the soldiers were 
domg. To treat, for instance, of the action of the fleet 
during the Spanish descent on Ireland in 1601 without 
following the strategy ashore might be naval chronicling. 
It would not be history. 

But there is yet another reason why military affairs 
intrude. The great lesson that the period teaches is the 
limitation of maritime power. The power had been 
gained and was appreciated, but to everyone’s surprise 
it did not produce the expected results, and neither the 
Queen nor her Government could understand the reason. 
The navy maintained a high level of efficiency. It was 
almost continually at work under fairly capable officers, 
and yet the war seemed to draw no nearer toits end. It 
was not seen that there is a point beyond which hostilities 
by naval action alone cannot advance. It was an army 
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that was wanting. Some there were who saw where the 
hitch lay, and under Essex’s influence they succeeded in 
procuring some kind of reorganisation of the land forces. 
Ostensibly it was done with a view to coast defence, but 
the real object of Essex and the military reformers was 
to form a corps ready trained and organised for service 
beyond the seas—a force that could reap where the fleet 
had sown. The consideration of this movement, then, 
becomes essential to a right judgment of what the navy 
achieved, and what it left undone. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the most famous of 
Drake’s successors, Essex, Ralegh, Vere, and Mountjoy, 
were all soldiers. They brought to the handling of the navy 
a soldier’s conception of warfare. They viewed the fleet, 
not as a separate entity, but as an integral part of one 
great force, in a way that it had never probably been 
regarded before. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the campaign in which Mountjoy and Carew saved 
Ireland affords the first example in modern history of a 
naval force being rightly used by a military commander 
as a fourth arm. 

There is one more curious misconception pervading 
the period which can only be referred to with regret and 
disappointment. An almost universal idea exists that in 
the last years of the war Sir Walter Ralegh played some 
high and heroic part. Yet one seeks for its justification 
in vain. By the majority of his contemporaries he was 
regarded as a Jonah and a marplot, and the more closely 
the period is studied the more reason they seem to have 
had for their opinion. They even accused him of a want 
of staunchness at sea, and, however far we may be from 
sharing their personal dishke of him, it is difficult to find 
a means of defending him against the charge. Judged 
by what he wrote in later years, Ralegh appears a states- 
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man, a strategist, and a Christian hero, but when we seek 
for his fruits in action the effect is sadly different. 

As for new lights on the subject, I have been fortunate 
in finding several important sources which have not 
been published, but my special thanks are due to the 
Marquis of Salisbury for his permission to use the 
Hatfield MSS. from 1597 onwards, which have not yet 
been calendared by the Royal Commission. They have 
proved a mine of wealth, and will be found quoted as 
‘Hatfield MSS.’ to distinguish them from the ‘ Hatfield 
Papers,’ already calendared. I am also indebted to Earl 
Cowper for permission to transcribe the valuable journal 
kept by John Coke, Deputy Treasurer of the Navy during 
the great naval mobilisation of 1599. 

In view of the length to which these volumes on the 
Tudor Navy have run, a word of apology may not be out 
of place. To many it will appear that the bulk of the 
history is out of all proportion to the scale of the opera- 
tions. In the case of the Armada campaign of 1588 the 
universally recognised importance of its results is perhaps 
generally taken as justifying all that can be written on 
the subject, but in the later campaigns this defence is not 
available. To feel the importance of such an expedition 
as that to Cadiz in 1596 it is necessary to compare the 
resources of Elizabeth with the resources of Victoria. It 
is true that Essex’s expeditionary force probably did not 
exceed 8,000 men, but the population of England then is 
usually taken to have been under 5,000,000. That of the 
United Kingdom is now assumed to be over 40,000,000, 
so that the 8,000 men of 1596 represent an effort as 
great as 65,000 in 1900. Tried by the tests of the com- 
parative shipping and revenue returns of the two periods, 
the effort will appear greater still. Moreover, in those 
days Cadiz, from a military point of view, was quite as 
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distant as the Cape is to-day, and it may be doubted 
whether in one operation England ever put out more 
relative force than she did in 1596 until the present 
campaign in South Africa. Again, in the case of Ireland 
in August 1601, the army there, before the Spaniards 
landed, consisted of 13,450 foot and 1,200 horse, which 
represents a drain of men equivalent to nearly 108,000 
foot and 10,000 horse to-day. After the Spaniards landed 
the Irish army was brought up to 16,000 men and further 
reinforcements were in preparation. This would be 
equal to nearly 130,000 men at the present day, and thus 
if we also remember the large contingent that was 
serving in the Low Countries at the same time—the 
equivalent of at least a modern army corps—we are able 
to get a better grip of what the struggle was costing 
England, to appreciate the gravity with which the crisis 


was regarded at the time, and to understand that it was | 


hardly a period of light-hearted security in which the 
Government ‘ aimed at scarcely a single national object.’ 

It is a recognised rule that to get a true apprehension of 
money values under Elizabeth we must multiply by eight, 
but it is generally forgotten that to estimate the military 
force exhibited we must multiply, at the lowest estimate, 
by the same figure. The rule, of course, must not be 
strained beyond its intention. But used broadly to help 
us to see the Elizabethan war in its true perspective, 
it will show us how very far England was from having 
established her position by the defeat of the great 
Armada, and how vital to her future were the campaigns 
that followed. 
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REVIVAL OF THE WAR 


‘Ir the late Queen,’ wrote Ralegh, in discussing the 
power of Spain, ‘would have believed her men of war as 
she did her scribes, we had in her time beaten that great 
empire in pieces, and made their kings kings of figs 
and oranges, as in old times. But her Majesty did all by 
halves, and by petty invasions taught the Spaniard how 
to defend himself and to see his own weakness, which, till 
our attempts taught him, was hardly known to himself.’ 
The words were written at a time when it was possible 
for men to look back upon the great Elizabethan war 
and see its cardinal features stand out clear from the mass 
of brilliant detail, that had dazzled their eyes and confused 
their judgment while the Queen yet lived. As a broad 
summary its strictures are just. Yet there were times 
when Hlizabeth inclined her ear to the men of war rather 
than to the scribes, and it is only fair to her to remember 
that although the failure of the men of war was partly 
due to her own fault, yet they did fail, and being unable 
to show the results they promised, threw her back on the 
counsels of the scribes. 

The first of these occasions was in 1589, when she 
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sanctioned the expedition of Drake and Norreys to the 
coasts of the Peninsula. The campaign of 1587, in which 
Drake had been permitted to take the offensive, shone in 
so bright a contrast to that of 1588, when till too late he 
had been held back upon the defensive, that the counsels 
of the scribes had been discredited. Both campaigns 
alike had demonstrated the correctness of his ideas on 
naval warfare. In the first he had broken the enemy’s 
power in its cradle with ease and with profit. In the 
second, at enormous cost, the whole force of the kingdom 
seemed barely to have sufficed to avert a national disaster. 
The unexpected strength and fighting power, which the 
Spaniards had displayed at our doors, had given a serious 
shock to the Government, and it looked at last as if the 
men of war were to have a free hand. Still, in spite of all 
teaching, Elizabeth could not shut her ears entirely to the 
scribes. She would not put out her whole strength ; she 
could not free herself from their calculating caution; and 
when Drake and Norreys sailed they sailed with inadequate 
force and with ill-conceived instructions. Instead of being 
allowed a direct blow at Lisbon, they were compelled to 
dull the fresh edge of their weapon upon minor objectives 
before they struck at the vital poimt.' It was mainly 
owing to this ineradicable love of civilian governments for 
preliminary or secondary operations that the expedition 
failed in its main object. The weakness of Spain was 
demonstrated, but the key of her power was not wrested 
from her relaxing grasp. .That the Government should 
recognise where the real fault lay was not to be expected. 
Upon the comparatively insignificant errors of the two 

’ See their official instructions (S. P. Dom. ecxxii. 89) and Drake’s pro- 
test to Walsingham (Ibid. ccii. 7, wrongly assigned to 1587). The persistent 
error that they were ordered to go direct to Lisbon has unfortunately 


received new life in the latest Calendar issued by the Record Commission, 
See Spanish Calendar, iv. 553. 
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commanders the whole miscarriage was visited. In vain 
they protested—and we know now they were right—that 
had they been allowed with the force which was promised 
them to deliver their first blow in the Tagus, nothing 
could have prevented the war being fought out on Spanish 
territory. Portugal would have become another Holland ; 
and Spanish armies must have broken their teeth on 
Lisbon as they were afterwards broken on Ostend. With 
that well-placed and impregnable harbour interposed 
in English hands between the northern ports of Spain 
and the southern, the indispensable coastwise traffic in 
naval stores would have been stopped, the Hast and West 
India trade would have been rendered almost as hopeless, 
and without means or opportunity no great naval mobili- 
sation to recover the command of the sea would have been 
possible. Nor need English resources have failed. With 
the whole of the Spanish trade and colonies thus laid naked 
to the operations of Elizabeth’s cruising squadrons, 
the war might well have reached her ideal, and become 
practically self-supporting, at least, until with the annihi- 
lation of Philip’s oceanic trade and the amputation of 
his colonial depôts, he became, as Ralegh said, like his 
predecessors, a king of figs and oranges. 

That the miscarriage was due, or even partly due, to 
herself and her scribes Elizabeth never understood. The 
dominant note of her foreign policy was a fanatic love of 
peace. Her womanly ambition was to develop the re- 
sources of her country, unenvious of the greatness of her 
neighbours, and to live and die the beloved spouse—as she 
delighted to imagine—of a prosperous and grateful people. 
Perhaps the deepest sorrow of her lonely life was the 
very war that has survived as the glory of her reign. 
Through it all she was craving for peace, and in her eyes 
the brightness of every victory was dimmed with an 

B 2 
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anxious regret that it widened the gulf between her and 
Spain. For that strange idea is to be seen at the bottom 
of all her half-measures. She never shared the confidence 
of her officers, and never believed she could strike her 
enemy a fatal blow. All she knew of her power was 
mixed with dread lest she should deal Philip an injury too 
deep for forgiveness. Womanlike, she believed, if only she 
did not exasperate him too far, she could worry and tease 
him back to peace. In diplomacy her wayward art met 
with much success and baffled the shrewdest ministers in 
Europe. In war it was disastrous, and gave away the 
game to one of the most tedious bunglers that ever played 
it for a nation’s sins. 

For six years after the failure of the Portugal expedi- 
tion she blindly persevered in a desultory war on Philip’s 
trade, and when at last her eyes were opened and she 
turned again to her men of war, it was to find the whole 
of the cards in the King of Spain’s hand. Setting aside 
the question of whether a maritime invasion is ever 
possible without absolute command of the sea, the failure 
of the attempt in 1588 may be put down to two main 
causes. In the first place, Philip had no navy that could 
compare with that of Elizabeth; and in the second, he 
made the fatal error of attempting a great combined 
movement from two widely separated bases, without first 
preparing a practicable point of concentration.’ By 1596 
both these defects had been largely remedied. While 
Elizabeth had been squandering the precious results of 
the earlier campaigns in operating with weak squadrons 
and ever lessening returns upon the routes of Spanish 
commerce, Philip’s dogged industry had been building up 
a navy on the English lines. The new war policy which 
had followed Drake’s disgrace in 1589 had not been in 
operation for two campaigns before the main English 
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cruising squadron was driven from its station at the 
critical moment by a superior Spanish force, with the 
loss of one of the finest vessels in the Queen’s navy. Still 
the lesson was not learned. Elizabeth persisted, and the 
next year she was startled by the news that Philip had 
seized Blavet in Brittany and was threatening Brest. 
Whether his immediate object was a new invasion of 
England or rather the incorporation of France into his 
voracious empire is not quite certain, but to English men 
of war the move had but one meaning. Since the first 
dawn of the struggle Philip’s finest admirals had never 
ceased to urge upon him the establishment of an advanced 
naval base in the mouth of the Channel. They rightly 
regarded such a step as a necessary preliminary, not only 
to an invasion of England, but even to the successful 
defence of the Spanish oceanic trade; and at last Philip 
seemed bent upon putting their wise counsels into practice. 
Then, at the eleventh hour, the Queen called her men of 
war about her, and by a rapid and decisive counter-stroke 
Brest was saved. But there it ended. The Spaniards 
were not expelled from their original holding. It was 
thought enough to assist the King of France with 
supplies of troops just sufficient to hold the common 
enemy in check. Had the navy been properly used upon 
the Spanish lines of communication, or even against the 
northern ports of Spain from which Blavet was being 
supplied, short work could have been made of the 
invaders. But this was never done ; and the original card 
was allowed to remain in Philip’s hand. 

In justice to Elizabeth’s Government, however, it must 
be said that this half-measure was not necessarily due to 
a military blunder. The expulsion of the Spaniards from 
Brittany was a matter of even graver importance to 
Henry IV. than it was to Elizabeth ; but he was suspected 
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of an intention of letting his ally pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire. It was doubtless the Queen’s intention to 
let him understand that the Spaniards’ presence in 
Brittany was not regarded as a matter vital to England, 
so long as they were kept from securing a first-class port. 
By the relief of Brest and the maintenance of two small 
but efficient forces in Normandy and Brittany this end 
had been secured; and, although the situation was 
defective from a purely military point of view, it was 
certainly an extremely clever compromise between the 
military and the political exigencies of the case. It was 
a solution entirely characteristic of that bewildering 
instinct for machiavellian politics which the Queen again 
and again displayed to the wonder and uncertain admira- 
tion of her less nimble-witted ministers. 

In the present case the military danger was by no 
means ignored. For it was not only from the new posi- 
tion of affairs in Brittany that anxiety arose, but also 
from the point where English Governments have always 
been most sensitive. The old adage ran : 


He that would England win 
With Ireland must begin. 


And Ireland was fast falling into a condition which would 
render it peculiarly susceptible to Spanishaction. In the 
north-west O’Neil and O’Donel, the two great chieftains 
of Tyrone and Tirconnel, were assuming a more and more 
defiant attitude to the English Government. They were 
suspected of being in communication with Spain, and 
should they rise they would have under their control in 
Ulster and northern Connaught some of the finest ports 
in Ireland, where Spanish assistance could easily reach 
them. So ugly was the outlook in every direction that 
at last the Queen had been induced to take the step which 
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was always most repugnant to her, and call the nation 
to her assistance. Early in 1593 Parliament had been 
summoned and the whole case laid before it. The 
Subsidy Bill led to a long debate, but was eventually 
passed for the full amount on the vehement advocacy of 
the courtiers and the men of war. 

For a time, however, the Queen’s energy continued 
to be almost confined to military operations in France. 
In the course of the debate Sir George Carey, as the 
mouthpiece of the Court, had announced as an induce- 
ment to the Commons that the Queen had resolved to 
send Sir Francis Drake to encounter the Spaniards with 
a great navy. Recently, as though she really had some 
such intention, he had been summoned from his disgrace 
and was once more in high favour at Court. But beyond 
the co-operation of Frobisher’s fleet with the army at 
Brest, and the usual weak cruise against the Indian trade, 
there was no special sign of naval activity. Drake is 
dimly seen trying, in concert with Hawkins, to organise 
an expedition to carry out the dream of his youth, the 
capture of Panama, which in 1586 he had found his force 
too much exhausted to attempt. But the preparations 
for the Brest expedition swamped all his plans. The 
bulk of the navy remained at home, and Philip was still 
permitted, almost without interruption, to carry on the 
work of reconstructing his fleet. 

The natural result followed. By 1595 the Queen saw 
herself threatened with anew invasion. For the moment, 
it is true, there was no immediate danger. Philip was 
seriously preoccupied with internal unrest, especially in 
his troublesome province of Aragon; and in view of the 
many other drains upon his resources it was considered 
that a diversion in the Indies was all that was required 
to hang up the expected invasion for the year. To this 
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end Drake and Hawkins were authorised to proceed with 
their long delayed project. Ralegh was also permitted to 
make his carefully prepared attempt in Guiana, and the 
Earl of Cumberland went for his usual cruise. This 
policy, though obviously imperfect as a strategical con- 
ception, should not be too hastily condemned. No doubt 
a strong offensive movement upon some part of the 
Peninsula would have been strategically the proper 
course, but politically such a measure would have been 
just as likely to smooth Philip’s path for him, by arousing 
an outburst of patriotic unity in Spain, as to increase his 
internal embarrassments. Further than this, the ques- 
tion of finance and resources was for England the most 
serious point in the problem of national defence. The 
mobilisation of a large force had become a very grave 
matter, especially when done with rapidity. The drain 
of men was telling on the country; the great privateer 
owners, the forces abroad and in Ireland, and the local 
garrisons were causing an ever-increasing demand. Sea 
wages had had to be raised, and, what was worse, sea 
victuals had almost doubled in price since the opening 
of the war. The temptation, then, to secure as a pre- 
liminary step to the great attack such a substantial 
assistance as both Drake and Ralegh were assured they 
could easily lay hands on, was not to be lightly set aside. 
Complete failure Elizabeth had never known. 

In any case, the project of a naval mobilisation on a 
grand scale for the following spring was never lost sight 
of. Drake’s expedition even came near to being still- 
born, because he would not frankly promise the Queen 
to be home again in time for it. Whether she clearly 
grasped the ambitious operations that her men of war 
intended is very doubtful. As a war minister- her intel- 
lectual limitations were remarkable for so keen a mind. 
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Her utterances suggest no deeper conception than the old 
general idea that the navy must be mobilised to repel 
the impending attack. But it is significant of the pro- 
found influence which Drake and his school had had 
upon naval thought, that the men of war were at one 
upon what was wanted. His revolutionary ideas had 
become axiomatic even to his oldest opponents.- If we 
may believe Hssex, it was Howard himself who drew up 
the plan of campaign, and his plan was a strict counter- 
part of that of Drake and Norreys in 1589. Lord 
Burghley alone perhaps of all the men the Queen trusted 
had been unable, as we shall see, to overcome his deep- 
rooted habit of caution. But with Howard on the side 
of action Elizabeth was not likely to hesitate long. 
Except for Burghley, there was no one on whom she 
rested with so much security as on her old and trusty 
Lord Admiral. It is true that after the Armada cam- 
paign a cloud seems to have settled on his naval reputa- 
tion.! His plan of campaign had been superseded by 
that of Drake; at the final battle of Gravelines he had 
been found wanting, and had suffered his vice-admiral 
to seize the psychological moment; and so completely 
had he surrendered to his second in command the real 
direction of the fleet, that the last council-of-war, at 
which it was decided to abandon the chase of the 
Spaniards, had been called by Drake from the ‘ Revenge.’ 
Since then he had been unemployed at sea; but now 
that the war was about to be reopened in grand form, 
the greatness of his office, with which his name had 


1 For fresh evidence of this see Spanish Calendar, iv. p. 410, where the 
Spanish agent at Calais writes (August 31, 1588): ‘They are speaking 
rather ill of the Lord Admiral, who they say did not do his duty. All the 
credit is given to Drake, and there is a considerable amount of ill-feeling 
between the two. It is believed that the Lord Admiral will not again com- 
mand at sea.’ 
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been associated for so many generations, and the natural 
nobility of his character, pointed him out as the only man 
who could hope to unite the headstrong and jealous 
commanders that the Queen had at her service. 

Foremost and most typical of the new men was the 
young Earl of Essex, the heir of Drake’s earliest patron. 
That such a feather-head could have been accepted as a 
leader, loyally and even with enthusiasm, by the earnest 
and far-sighted men who had to do the work, is but 
characteristic of that fantastic colouring that lends to 
the Elizabethan age the half of its charm. Of his power 
to lead men and to inspire them to the finest heroism 
there is no room for doubt. It is easy to laugh at the 
doting Queen, and to explain the Earl’s advancement by 
her infatuation, but there was something more in it than 
that. It is doubtful whether, except perhaps in Leicester’s 
case, she ever allowed her heart to get the better of 
her head in any matter vital to the State. After all, she 
herself is the most perfect mirror of her age. Instinc- 
tively she understood and reflected it more clearly than 
any of her contemporaries, and there is no reason to 
believe she did not feel there was that in Essex which 
best appealed to the men of the time. He was certainly 
regarded very generally as a youth of extraordinary pro- 
mise. Cool and astute politicians like the Bacons could 
look upon him as a promising rival to the Cecil influence, 
and were content to walk gratefully in his tram. ‘To 
any close observer of the later Elizabethans, it must 
always be doubtful whether any other man could have 
led them so well. To us it is strange enough. It is even 
difficult to rid ourselves of the uneasy feeling of a great 
age being taken in by the heroic posing of a brilliant 
charlatan. As we follow him through his brief and 
brilliant career we seem never, even in his most serious 
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operations, to be out of the tilt-yard, nor ever to lose the 
accompaniment of Spenser’s unreal singing like music at 
the play. 

Still, this view is quite misleading. It was an age, 
though in many aspects crudely matter-of-fact, yet in 
others acutely sensitive to romantic impression. To the 
men of his time Essex appeared from the first as a 
heaven-sent leader. His education had been the same 
as that of other noblemen to whom it was then the 
custom all over Europe to commit the destinies of nations 
in time of war. Indeed, it had been something more. 
When at the age of nine he lost his father he was a 
child of remarkable precocity, and could already write 
Latin with correctness and elegance. The first year of 
his orphanage was spent in Lord Burghley’s family, where 
his companion in play and study was Robert Cecil, his 
future political rival. Hence he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and after graduating at the age of fourteen, 
retired to Llanfey, his remote estate in Wales, where he 
lived the life of a recluse, devoting himself to study and 
country pursuits. At this time, indeed, he gave promise 
of a life of scholarship rather than of arms and politics. 
‘ For my affection, he wrote to Anthony Bacon after the 
zenith of his glory was passed, ‘in nature it was indiffer- 
ent to books and to arms, and was more inflamed with 
love of knowledge than with the love of fame; witness 
your rarely qualified brother and that most learned 
and truly honest Master Savile; yea, my contemplative 


retiredness in Wales and my bookishness from my very 
childhood.’ ! 


1 See his Apology, written in the winter of 1597-8 to defend himself 
from the charge of being what is now called a ‘Jingo,’ printed in 1603. 
Savile was the famous Warden of Merton and tutor to Elizabeth in Greek 
and mathematics, also Latin Secretary to the Council and founder of the 
Savilian professorships. 
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From his studious retreat in Pembrokeshire, he 
was removed about the age of seventeen by Leicester, 
who, having married the late Earl’s widow, was now his 
stepfather. -By him he was carried to Court, in hopes, 


it was whispered, that the extraordinary personal charm 


that he was beginning to display might distract the 
Queen’s attention from Leicester’s rising rival, Walter 
Ralegh. At first there is no indication that the young 
Earl met with any pronounced success. ‘In the Court,’ 
he says himself, ‘I had small grace and few friends. In 
my house in the country I had lived a year, till the 
opinion of the world upbraided me with more retiredness 
than was fit for my years or the present time.’ It was 
not his first appearance in the circles where he was to 
reign supreme. When a child he had been brought to 
the Queen, and, as it amused grave men to remember, 
he had signalised the introduction characteristically by 
petulantly refusing the caress which the Queen offered 
him, and probably he had still as little desire to please 
her. Sir Philip Sydney, moreover, still securely occupied 
the place for which Essex was destined, as the darling of 
a cultured society and the pattern of a dilettante chivalry. 
The young EHarl’s head was still singing with the romances 
and warlike biographies with which an Elizabethan young 
gentleman was wont to feed and stimulate his imagina- 
tion, and he was naturally preoccupied with dreams of 
military distinction and impatient of Court life. The 
first opportunity of seeing service was eagerly seized. 
When in 1585 Leicester went over to command’ the 
Queen’s forces in the Low Countries, Essex, though only 
eighteen years old, was permitted to go with him, and 
received the complimentary appointment of general of 
the handful of English horse. It was a post in which 
he might learn much and could do little harm, for the 


anf 
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real responsibility lay in his second in command, Sir 
William Russell, a soldier of proved capacity. The post 
was, indeed, usually given as a compliment to a man of 
rank under whom gentlemen would be glad to serve and 
who could add dignity to the general’s staff. Essex 
acted well up to his part and his character, by spending 
all his energy and much more money than his fortune 
warranted in equipping a small troop of his tenants with 
unnecessary splendour. But war for him was always a 
pageant in which he was playing a glittering part, and 
the reprimand he received for his extravagance he could 
bear with equanimity. 

The campaign that ensued was not a pattern for a 
student of the military art. Much of his time was spent 
in tilting, pageants, and athletic sports. He was present 
at several cavalry affairs, and at the taking of Doesborgh 
made himself conspicuous by personally rescuing the 
women from the insults of the victorious soldiery. At 
Zutphen he took part in the mad charge which was 
immortalised by the death of Sir Philip Sydney, and 
behaved brilliantly enough to justify Leicester in knight- 
ing him on the field. It was in this campaign, if not 
before, that he began his lasting friendship for the 
truculent Sir Roger Williams. ‘This typical soldier of 
fortune became his father-in-arms, probably by Leicester’s 
influence, who had the highest opinion of him. ‘This 
Roger Williams,’ he wrote after Zutphen, ‘is worth his 
weight in gold, for he is no more valiant than he is wise 
and of judgment to govern. His only military fault 
was that his absolute insensibility to fear led him to rash- 
ness. A bit of a buffoon with a coarse satirical humour, 
he was at once the laughing-stock and admiration of every 
smart young volunteer. No one was in manner more 
frankly the rough, old-fashioned soldier, and no one more 
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deeply versed in the newest phases of his art. After a 
brief career at Oxford he had been amongst the first band 
of volunteers that, in 1572, went to back the budding 
Dutch rebellion ; and two years later, wandering abroad m 
search of military experience, he had taken service under 
Julian Romero, the most distinguished of the Spanish 
tertia commanders. Some five or six years later he 
returned to serve as John Norreys’s lieutenant in the Low 
Countries. He was now the recognised authority on the 
Spanish discipline, which was then the pattern for Europe, 
and it was his ‘ Brief Discourse on War’ which finally put 
an end to the use of the long-bow in the English army. 
No better master could be desired for a man in Hssex’s 
position, and it cannot be but that this accomplished and 
pedantic Welsh captain, jealous as he was of the dignity 
of his profession, took care that his brilliant young charge 
did not come off without some grounding in the rudiments 
of his art. Indeed, he treated Essex with the rough 
familiarity of a drill sergeant, and it is probable even, from 
the terms on which this melodramatic soldier and his young 
pupil stood, that Williams must have regarded Hssex as a 
very promising piece of material. 

In any case, in 1586 the Earl came home with a 
greatly enhanced reputation. He stepped at once into the 
place left vacant by Sydney’s death, and as the idol of the 
gilded youth was recognised everywhere as Ralegh’s rival 
in the Queen’s favour. Henceforth he became the leader 
and the hope of that brilliant throng of soldiers, whose 
devout service the Queen had still the power to secure, and 
for whom, as for their successors of to-day, active service 
was the king of field sports. Their enthusiastic devotion 
Essex returned in full. He made no secret of his love of 
‘men of action,’ as he called them. ‘I love them,’ he wrote, 
for mine own sake, for I find sweetness in their conversa- 
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tion, strong assistance in their employment, and happiness 
in their friendship. I love them for their virtues’ sake 
and for their greatness of mind. . . and for their under- 
standing. . . I love them for their affections; for self- 
loving men love ease, pleasure, and profit, but they that 
love pains, danger, and fame, shew they do love public 
profit more than themselves. I love them for my 
country’s sake, for they are England’s best armour of 
defence and weapon of offence. If we may have peace, 
they have purchased it; if we must have war, they must 
manage it.’ It was an extraordinary position to have 
been won by a youth of twenty, of poetic temperament 
and a soaring spirit, and if his head was quickly turned 
he is hardly to be blamed. Convinced of the greatness of 
his endowments and the lofty purity of his aims, he was 
quick to take offence. Before the following year was out 
he had quarrelled with the Queen over some fancied slight 
to his sister, which he believed to be at Ralegh’s instiga- 
tion. Ina passion of jealousy he left the Court, and his 
old disgust for it returned to him. He attempted to re- 
join the Low Country army at Sluys. His sporting but 
long-headed young friend Robert Carey saved him from 
this indiscretion and brought him back; but only to 


T throw him into worse temptation. It was in 1587. 


Drake had but recently returned, the wonder of Europe, 
from his immortal campaign on the Spanish coast, and 
was in a frame of mind almost as rebellious as Essex’s. 
He knew his work had been left uncompleted. He 
was panting to return. As the months went by and no 
sailing orders could be had, his irritation grew, till at last 
we dimly see him hatching some dark scheme with the 
recalcitrant young Earl, by which, with or without 
permission, they were to get to sea together and perform 
some feat which would win its own forgiveness. The 
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scheme fell through, but it serves to show how even thus 
early Essex was abandoning the old tradition of land 
service alone and turning his eyes to the sea. 

By the time the Armada was threatening the coast 
he was so far reconciled to the Queen as to receive the 
appointment of General of the Horse, and to fight a duel 
with Lord Mountjoy, the hero of the last years of the 
war, for daring to wear the Queen’s favour. The winter 
at Court was as stormy as ever, and culminated in his 
challenging his rival Ralegh. The affair was smoothed 
over, but Essex continued to chafe like the spoiled child 
he was, till finally he seized the opportunity of Drake and 
Norreys sailing for Lisbon to steal away to the seat of 
war as a volunteer in his friend Sir Roger Williams’s ship. 
It was more than a month—not till after the retirement 
from the abortive attempt on Coruha—that they succeeded 
in joining the expedition. They came with a bevy of prizes 
in their train, and it is clear that the young Earl’s advent 
was like a breath of new life to the forces. A landing 
was all too quickly effected, which Essex led himself, pike 
in hand, wading breast-high through the dangerous surf. 
As a piece of strategy the long march from Peniche on Lis- 
bon was a grave mistake—as a piece of bravado it justly hit 
the Elizabethan spirit. When the exhausted force reached 
the gates of Lisbon and found themselves powerless to 
take it without a siege train, Essex’s fantastic chivalry 
was all that was left to cover the defeat. In repelling 
a sortie, it is said, he pursued the enemy to the very walls 
and hammered on the gates in contumely with the 
pommel of his sword; and when an ignominious retreat 
on the ships became inevitable, he could still find heart 
to challenge the Spanish commander to fight him man 
to man or ten to ten or any number that he liked. Recalled 
to England by a severe reprimand, which the generals 
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could not disobey, he was received by the Queen like a 
prodigal son. The: glitter of his knight-errantry seemed 
all there was to relieve the gloom of the splendid failure. 
He was higher in the royal favour than ever, and so 
continued until in the following year the disclosure of his 
secret marriage with Sir Philip Sydney’s widow drew 
down upon him a new outburst from the Queen. This, 
however, was pardoned as quickly as his escapade to 
Lisbon, and he reigned supreme. Even abroad he was 
coming to be regarded as an all-powerful influence at 
Court, and the French King began to solicit him to 
support his petition for assistance. Essex embraced the 
cause with enthusiasm. For him Henry of Navarre was 
a pattern of knight-errantry, and nothing was more to his 
mind than to break a lance at his side. His dream, of 
course, was to command the auxiliary force himself, and 
when it was given to Norreys his disappointment knew 
no bounds. But he was to have a speedy consolation. 
The party of the League still held their ground in 


_ Normandy, and Turenne, the King’s general, saw the 


importance of removing this stepping-stone between 
Parma in the Netherlands and the Spanish forces in 
Brittany. So clear was the advantage of the proposed 
operations that the Queen consented to despatch a second 
auxiliary force to Normandy. Essex redoubled his 
entreaties for the command. The Queen, torn between 
the desire to keep her favourite safely at home and her 
love of men of action, was at her wits’ end. For hours 
together, it is said, he remained upon his knees imploring 
her to consent ; he absented himself in despair from the 
Court, and at last, in fear perhaps of another escapade, 
the Queen gave way. 

Thus in the summer of 1591, at the age of twenty-four, 
Essex found himself at Dieppe in command of a splendidly 

c 
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equipped force of four thousand foot and a due proportion 
of cavalry. The object of the campaign was the capture 
of Rouen, but it is needless to follow it except in so far as 
it reveals the development of Essex as a commander. 
Truculent, dissipated Sir Roger Williams, as a matter of 
course, was chosen for his marshal or chief of the staff. 
In the previous year Williams had published his ‘ Brief 
Discourse of War,’ and dedicated it to Essex, and the 
fire-eating author held an unrivalled position as an 
authority on the art of war. Indeed, so far as the 
English were concerned, the campaign seems to have been 
conducted with singular propriety and skill. If Hssex 
was deeply tainted with knight-errantry, it must not be 
forgotten that he was also a scholar, and the orderly rules 
of war appealed to his scholarly side as much as its 
romance and adventure infected the other. He opened 
the campaign with a wild and adventurous ride with the 
bulk of his cavalry through the heart of the enemy’s 
country, in order to communicate personally with the 
French King. The romance and glitter of the exploit 
certainly decided the move more than its military 
necessity. It was in eager anticipation of such adven- 
tures that Essex was followed, as Shakespere shortly 
afterwards sang, by 


All the unsettled humours of the land, 

Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 

With ladies’ faces and fierce dragons’ spleens, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs.! 


But daring as was the exploit, it was conducted by Williams 
with all the regularity and careful expedients against 
surprise that were laid down in the leading text-books of 


1 King John, act ii. scene i. The play is attributed to 1594, only three 
years after Essex’s campaign, and is obviously inspired in numerous passages 
by the memory of it. 
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the time. Furthermore, in spite of the strenuous attempts 
of the enemy to foil the march, it was accomplished with 
success, and as a feat of soldierlike skill and endurance 
gave a remarkable prestige to the English arms. The 
rivalry between the gallants who had followed Essex and 
those of Henry’s train was naturally never ending. Nor 
was it confined to feats of arms. They were ready to 
engage each other at drinking, athletic sports or anything, 
and the King and the Lord-General were foremost at the 
game. One evening, we are told, ‘the King with his nobles 
would needs leap, where our Lord-General did overleap 
them all.’ Yet for all his love of plebeian sports, Essex 
never forgot the dignity of his rank and office, nor the 
dramatic splendour which he regarded as essential to his 
part. Here is how he and his sixty gentlemen appeared 
in a Frenchman’s eyes, at the end of the daring ride, 
though no one was allowed baggage and the heat and dust 
had been overpowering. ‘As to the person of the said 
Earl of Essex,’ he wrote, ‘and of those of his suite, nothing 
more magnificent could possibly be seen: for at his entry 
into Compiégne he had before him six pages mounted on 
chargers and dressed in orange velvet all embroidered with 
gold. And he himself had a military cloak (casaque) of 
orange velvet all covered with jewels. His saddle, bridle 
and the rest of his horse’s harness were in like sort. His 
dress and the furniture of his horse alone were worth 
sixty thousand crowns. He had twelve tall body-squires 
(estafiers) and six trumpets sounding before him.’ ! 

His father-in-arms treated all this display with indulgent 
contempt. It is related that on one occasion Hssex visited 
= Sir Roger Williams’s quarter with all his voluntary gentle- 
men. ‘There,’ writes one of them, ‘our General being 
very glistening with a great plume of feathers in his hat, 


1 Palma Cayet, Chronologie Novenaire. 
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the Marshal began very merrily to say unto him, “ What, 
you young gallant, are you come hither to brave me with 
your white feathers? I think I have white feathers too.” 
And with that he called for a hat set with a mighty plume 
and a horseman’s coat of tawny velvet full of silver lace, 
and with that put on the hat and looked like an old cutting 
rufian of Smithfield.’ It can hardly be expected that 
Williams should treat the Lord-General with very deep 
respect. True the Marshal’s military precepts were loyally 
accepted and the main operations conducted with due 
respect to the noble art of war; but the old rogue was 
‘a great devotioner of the fair maids of England, of which 
if he spake three words, one of them was of that sex,’ 
and it is to be feared that when business was done he was 
encouraged to entertain the youngsters with talk that was 
scarcely dignified. Nor beyond certain limits did he seek 
to check their disposition to treat the campaign as a wild 
frolic. At a dinner party at Essex’s quarters the English 
officers had drunk three Swiss colonels under the table. 
The noble French guests carried their liquor better, and 
it was agreed to sally out all together and take the air. 
Roystering towards the gate of Rouen to beat up some 
friendly quarters, they came in sight of the Governor of the 
besieged city making areconnaissance. Instead of retiring, 
Essex shouted to him that he ‘ would speak with him at 
a blow with sword or pistol,’ whereupon the Governor 
very properly replied with a volley from his musketeers. 
Challenges of this kind were constantly passing between 
the two armies. Essex by solemn trumpet would send 
word to the Governor that he would make it good on his 
body, either armed or in doublet, alone or with followers, 
that the King’s cause was more just and honest than the 
League’s, and that he himself was the better man of the 
two and his mistress fairer. Whereupon the Governor as 
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solemnly replied that in saying so he lied, and that he 
would fight him when the General of the League arrived 
to take over the command of the city. Essex counter- 
checked by protesting the Governor’s lie was very frivolous, 
and did no way concern him considering it was not given 
him upon good ground, and he called the Frenchman 
immediately to maintenance of that he denied. So they 
went on quarrelling by the book, and no fight came of it 
in the end. We hear, too, of reckless hunting parties in 
the enemy’s country and complimentary visits to the King’s 
quarters, at which Henry, hospitably desirous that his 
guests ‘might have some sport.’ would make reckless 
endeavours to provoke the garrison to a sortie. Baulked 
of his duels, the Earl against all propriety would fight in 
the trenches in the leading ranks, pike in hand like any 
voluntary gentleman, till his fond mistress put a stop to 
the practice by a solemn reprimand from her Council. 

Yet there is no reason to believe that he neglected 
his graver duties. His energy and endurance were inex- 
haustible. He entirely wore out his staff; they vowed 
he had a body of iron, and had to get his permission 
to attend him six by six in turns. It is certain too 
that during his occasional absences from the army, 
in answer to the Queen’s peremptory summonses, the 
discipline and moral tone of the troops rapidly deteriorated 
and could only be restored by his return. As winter 
advanced, however, and the siege dragged wearily on, he 
began to get tired of it. Authority was sent him to leave, 
but he was loth to do so, so long as there was a chance of 
fighting Parma, who was said to be coming to the relief 
of the city. At last, as the sickness increased among his 
troops, and with it the Queen’s anxiety for his health, he 
availed himself of the excuse with which the Council 
provided him, that the remnants of his force were too 
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small for so exalted a’ commander, and early in 1592 he 
took his final farewell of the King, leaving Sir Roger 
Williams in command. 

Whatever his faults, he returned with so high a 
reputation as a soldier as to justify him in believing his 
military education was complete. He now, therefore, 
turned his attention more closely to politics, and by the 
assistance and encouragement of his humble clients, the 
Bacons, began to pose as the leader of the opposition 
to the Cecil party. He carefully nursed his boroughs, 
ordering them to return some of his favourite officers, 
such as Sir John Wingfield, Christopher Blount, and 
Thomas Sherrard. He aspired to replace his late father-in- 
law Sir Francis Walsingham, by organising with Anthony 
Bacon’s help a private intelligence service abroad to 
secure for the Queen earlier and better information than 
Cecil could provide. The following year his industry was 
rewarded with a seat in the Privy Council, and he began 
to take himself very seriously. ‘His lordship is become 
anew man,’ wrote a contemporary, ‘clean forsaking all 
his former youthful tricks, carrying himself with honour- 
able gravity and singularly liked of, both in Parliament and 
at Council table, for his speeches and judgment.’ That 
his head was not completely turned by his unprecedented 
success assures us there must have been in him much 
sterling stuff. Ralegh was in disgrace, forbidden to exer- 
cise his functions as Captain of the Guard, and under arrest 
for the love of Miss Throgmorton, the Queen’s frail maid 
of honour. So Essex reigned without a rival, the idol of 
the Queen and of the street, the hero of the gilded youth 
as well as of the veteran soldiers, and, by a last touch of 
the fantastic, the hope of the Puritan party. Indeed, 
with remarkable cleverness or a wise intuition, he seems 
to have modelled his politics closely on those of his great 
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father-in-law, and to have flung himself into his new 
career with all that devotion to his partisans and that 
strange mixture of sporting levity and precocious 
sagacity which characterised his military and naval 
services. 

Of his actual work in the Council we know little. 
Indeed, it is always difficult to decide how much that 
was attributed to his pen was really the work of the 
master minds with whom he managed to surround himself. 
Amongst others is a remarkable paper, drawn up in 1594, 
when the new invasion scare was at its height, which 
contains a complete outline for the mobilisation of the 
national forces.) The comprehensive grasp of the 
strategical and administrative exigencies of the case, no 
less than the correctness and sagacity of the detailed 
design for massing troops at the vital points, displays a 
military mind of no mean order. Could we be sure it 
was entirely the work of Essex it would go far to justify 
the reputation he enjoyed; but the faithful Sir Roger 
Williams was once more at his elbow, and we cannot 
avoid the suspicion that the old soldier was the real 
inspiration. Still we may credit Essex with a wise 
appreciation of the veteran’s knowledge, an appreciation 
which Williams fully reciprocated. The love that Essex 
bore his rough old father-in-arms is one of the pleasantest 
traits i his character. The following year the valiant 
old reprobate brought himself to death’s door by a surfeit. 
His last hours were soothed by his brilliant pupil 
exhorting him to repentance, and it would seem not with- 
out success. For, ‘he died well and repentant,’ we are told, 
leaving his all to Essex, ‘who indeed,’ wrote one who 
knew, ‘saved his soul, for none but he could make him 


1 Printed by Birch, Memoirs of Elizabeth, i. 292. 
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take a feeling of his end.’ Itis a curious picture, the gay 
young Puritan leader playing confessor to his incorrigible 
old tutor, but it is none the less characteristic. Through- 
out his career Hssex’s devotion to his followers was as 
sincere as it was princely. His faithfulness to the most 
worthless of them was untiring, and his generosity 
lavish. During the Rouen campaign in the fulness of his 
heart he made so many knights as to earn himself a 
reprimand from the Queen, and a similar prodigality in 
Ireland was made one of the chief charges that brought 
about his fall. 

Such, then, was the almost inconceivable figure that for 
a time was to fill the place of Drake, as the embodiment 
of the war spirit in England—a man who, had he been 
born like Drake into a station where all was to win by 
slow and persistent effort, might have hardened mto one 
of the greatest figures of his time. As it was, being lifted 
by no effort of his own to a position far beyond his deserts, 
he became incorrigibly the spoiled child. His high talents 
were enfeebled for lack of the discipline of patient study 
and cultivation, which for him were unnecessary; and 
the natural nobility of his character was ruined by the 
want of that sincerity which struggle and adversity alone 
can give. In him a literary passion for the new chivalry 
took the place that was filled in the older men by a fierce 
and convinced religious zeal. Where they received 
disappointment with a smouldering patience, he met it 
with petulance and insubordination. Where he treated 
the Queen’s weaknesses with insolent contempt, the nobler 
spirits had borne with them loyally for the sake of the 
greatness in her which they could see and devoutly respect. 
But when all is said, no more fascinating figure shines in 
the pages of our history ; and, forall the mistakes he com- 
mitted and allowed, his personality lends a colour to the 
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resurrection of the war that goes far to atone for the loss 
of Drake’s touch. | 

The other figure that stands out beside Essex is almost 
as deep an enigma. For the reputation as an admiral 
which posterity has awarded Ralegh is scarcely less 
difficult to explain than that which Essex enjoyed in his 
lifetime. The literature of the last two centuries has 
given him an unquestioned seat beside the greatest of 
the Elizabethan sailors. Yet at the time of his first flag 
command, he was, so far as is known, as entirely the 
soldier as Monk. In France and in Ireland he had 
served a long apprenticeship in land warfare, but not a 
. single piece of evidence exists that he had ever commanded 
a squadron or even a Queen’s ship. As a boy on the 
coast of Devon he no doubt became at home on salt water, 
and like Monk acquired a longing for maritime adventure 
that his soldiering could never quench. But it was not 
till he was past five-and-twenty that he is known to have 
been afloat, and even then it was only to command a 
small vessel under hishalf-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
a soldier but little better acquainted with the sea than 
himself. It was almost certainly his first taste, for in a 
list of ‘ gentlemen and captains of the sea’ drawn up about 
1577, though his name appears, it is not marked as having 
served.! Little is known of Gilbert’s expedition, except that 
it seems to have had the worst of an encounter with the 
Spaniards, and it certainly came home discomfited. Fate 
then led Ralegh back again to soldiering, but he managed 
still to cling to his pose as a sailor, and by the time, some 
five years later, that he had pushed his way up to be 
Captain of the Guard, he had got himself the reputation 
of a recognised naval commander. In 1585 he appears 
seventh on a list of seventy-six officers ‘ fit to command at 
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sea,’ containing the names of all the most famous Eliza- 
bethan seamen.! His title to such a position can but 
have had the slenderest support. He had tried to sail 
again with Gilbert in 1583, but the Queen had refused her 
permission. In Ireland, where he had been serving since 
his venture in 1578, he cannot have seen any further 
naval service, unless it were in some small punitive 
expedition too insignificant for him to mention in his 
constant allusions to his experiences. In any case his 
nominal position on the list was not endorsed with a 
command. He had no part in the expeditions of 1585 or 
1587. In the Armada year his services were entirely 
military, nor did he serve in the Lisbon voyage of 
1589. It was not till Drake’s disgrace that his chance 
came. In 1590, his pretensions were so far recognised 
that’ he was nominated for Lord Thomas Howard's 
second in command in the cruise which saw the loss of the 
‘Revenge,’ but eventually was superseded by Sir Richard 
Grenville. Later in the year on a sudden alarm he was 
consoled by being sent down into his own West country to 
get together a fleet of privateers, but the danger passed 
and it came to nothing. In the following year he was 
permitted to fit out an expedition on the Drake model 
for Panama and the West Indies, but at the last moment 
he was again recalled from the command and superseded 
by Frobisher.” The Queen had just heard of his fall with 
Elizabeth Throgmorton, and the prolonged disgrace that 
followed precluded for a time all chance of employment. 
There can be no doubt, then, that at the revival of 
the war, such reputation as he had acquired for being a 
man fit for naval command, rested mainly on the force of his 
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personality. The ardour of his far-sighted desire, the stren- 
uous belief in himself and his powers, the daring originality 
of his mind, and his ‘bold and plausible tongue,’ had 
persuaded many to credit him with capacities that he had 
never displayed. Still it is doubtful whether any man of 
first-rate ability, except his friend and kinsman, Sir George 
Carew, ever believed in him. By the bulk of his contem- 
poraries he was detested as no better than a pushing and 
selfish adventurer. For us that view of him is forgotten and 
forgiven in his prophetic dream of empire and the witchery 
of his tuneful pen. We read phrased in perfect cadence 
the wisdom he uttered when all was over; but if we seek 
for it in action, when the war was hot, it is to find little but 
cold miscalculation. No single exploit, no single well- 
timed resolution, lifts him amongst the great captains. His 
immortal Virginian dream, failure as it was, is his real 
monument. If that be put aside, and if, by an effort 
hardly possible, we can free our judgment from the spell 
of his pen and personality in order to follow dispassionately 
his career at sea, it will look as cold and bare to us, as 
it did to those of his contemporaries who were best able 
to judge. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SPANIARDS AT CALAIS 


THE opening moves of the year 1596 are among the most 
interesting in the whole war, not only intrinsically for the 
masterly strategy displayed on both sides, but also as a 
striking example of the interdependence of naval and 
military movements apparently unconnected. The setting 
of the board was of some complexity. Regarding it from 
the point of view of the English naval position, we see as 
the cardinal feature the fleet of Drake and Hawkins which 
had sailed for the West Indies, and of which nothing had 
yet been heard except rumours of some brilliant success. 
Whatever the previous intentions of the Spaniards may 
have been, this was enough to remove the apprehension 
of any immediate movement against the British Islands. 
Their naval energy was absorbed im the despatch of a fleet 
in pursuit of Drake, and in the laborious mobilisation of 
another to protect the annual outward-bound convoys 
and to intercept the raiders on their return if they escaped 
the pursuing fleet. In England Howard and Essex were 
busy with the mobilisation of a powerful naval force for 
some mysterious object that was kept a profound secret. 
The general assumption was that it was designed to cover 
the retreat of Drake and Hawkins with the plunder they 
were believed to have secured. The Earl of Cumberland 
had a squadron ready for sea at Plymouth, with which he 
proposed to make a dash for the homeward-bound Hast 
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India carracks. In the Channel Sir Henry Palmer had 
the usual small winter guard to prevent warlike stores 
passing that way from the Hanse towns to Spain. 

The military situation turned mainly on the English 
relations with France. There Henry now reigned supreme. 
By his reconciliation with Rome he had made peace with 
the League, and with the whole weight of the Guises at 
his back, had declared war against Spain in solemn form. 
Deprived of the use of the Leaguers’ ports, Philip made 
an attempt with his galley fleet to seize Marseilles, but 
before the movement could be carried out the Duke of 
Guise had thrown himself into the place and had saved 
it for the King of France. In Brittany, however, the 
Spaniards still held their footing. On the withdrawal of 
the English auxiliary forces Henry had been glad to enter 
into a truce which extended to the whole of the province, 
and still subsisted. Similar arrangements had been made 
in other quarters. Negotiations were on foot to extend 
the cessation to Normandy, and the only district where 
the war was still actively carried on was Picardy. Here 
the King was vigorously pushing the siege of La Fere, the 
frontier fortress, which Parma had made the base of his 
brilliant operations in French territory. The situation 
was one that was creating grave anxiety to the English 
Government. So exhausted was Henry’s treasury, so 
weary were his people of the war, and so dissatisfied was 
he himself with Elizabeth’s behaviour, that he allowed 
himself to be persuaded by his Catholic counsellors to 
listen to the Pope’s mediation. To add to his difficulties, 
the Archduke Albert, who, since he had saved Lisbon from 
Drake and Norreys in 1589, was regarded as the strongest 
man in Philip’s service, had just arrived to take up the 
government of the Netherlands. At any moment it was 
feared the truce might be extended to Picardy, which would 
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mean a complete cessation of hostilities between France 
and Spain. 

The Archduke had arrived with strong remforcements 
and plenty of money, and it was at once known that he 
was preparing to raise the siege of La Fère either by direct 
operations, or by a diversion against Calais and the sea- 
ports of Picardy. Such a prospect had the gravest mean- 
ing for the English naval position. Still the Queen would 
not give way. In vain the old Huguenot chiefs urged her 
to send a force into Picardy as the only means of strength- 
ening Henry and making him deaf to the Pope’s media- 
tion. Unless she was put in possession of Calais, as a base 
and a point of retreat for her troops, in the same way as 
she held Ostend and the other cautionary towns in the 
Low Countries, she would not commit herself. Neither 
would Henry stir a finger to strengthen the exposed ports. 
It may be that the successes of the young Prince Maurice 
of Nassau, in conjunction with Sir Francis Vere’s English 
brigade, seemed to make the Archduke’s proposed opera- 
tion impossible ; but more probably he was playing his 
old game of trying to compel the Queen to do his work for 
him. It is possible that he on his part thought that 
Elizabeth intended, now that he was involved with Spain, 
to let him fight her battles alone. With duplicity of this 
kind she is often charged, but in the present case the 
charge is certainly unjust. With Drake and Hawkins in 
the West Indies, with Vere in the Low Countries, with a 
first-class expedition in preparation under the two most 
exalted commanders in her service, to say nothing of her 
preoccupation with Irish malcontents in communication 
with Philip, she was bearing more than her share of the 
war. The object of the main effort that was ripening under 
Howard and Essex it was still impossible to disclose, and 
thus the relations between Elizabeth and Henry remained 
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at adeadlock. So far from the Queen sending an auxiliary 
force to his assistance. she decided towards the end of 
January to recall Vere and the finest of his veteran troops 
to form the backbone of Essex’s expeditionary force. No 
sooner did this resolution leak out than a rumour spread 
that Howard and Essex had no mere cruise in hand. 
Clearly there was something more serious behind, and the 
Archduke at once recognised the moment for vigorous 
action. 

On February 1, 1596, Vere left Holland to confer with 
the English commanders. On the 3rd, Unton, our Ambas- 
sador in France, was able to send home a definite announce- 
ment that the Archduke was goimg to make a dash at 
Calais. Bentivoglio tells us that the idea was suggested by 
his French Camp-master-general, the renegade De Rosne, 
and that he particularly dwelt on the importance of Calais 
as the key of the Channel.! Whether the Archduke 
entirely grasped the full significance of the move we do not 
know. But nothing could have been more nicely timed, 
not only for saving La Fere, but also for checking the 
English naval enterprise. With a port at either end of 
the Channel in his possession, Philip’s naval position in 
regard to England would be entirely changed, and the 
possibilities of invasion greatly increased. Still the Queen 
would not be forced. Perhaps the news of the intended 
movement was discredited as being beyond the Archduke’s 
power. Fresh rumours, too, were coming in of Drake’s 
success. He was reported to have taken Havana, the key 
and focus of the West Indian system, and so grave was 
the alarm in Spain that all fear of an invasion for that 
year was at an end. No change therefore was made in 
the English plans. The naval mobilisation went on, and 
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Vere returned to Holland to arrange for the withdrawal of 
the English contingent. Early in March the capture of 
Havana was confirmed by Palavicino, one of Cecil’s most 
trusted agents, and Cecil wrote him an interesting letter 
on the situation, telling him what he was to make known 
about the English mtentions. His agent at the Arch- 
duke’s Court was to be told that the Queen regarded Drake’s 
success as having parried the apprehended invasion; and 
that the fleet which was being mobilised was merely 
intended to lie off the coast of Ireland for the double 
purpose of covering Drake’s return and preventing any 
support from Spain reaching the Irish malcontents. To 
explain the presence of Essex and the military force he 
was to give out that the Earl was employed with the fleet 
only because he was so fond of sea service; the ultimate 
design, he was informed, was the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from Blavet, and the moment that conditions were settled 
with the French King, the Earl and his troops would 
suddenly be thrown into Brittany. If no agreement could 
be come to he would employ his force in Ireland. 

That allthis was only a clever mask to conceal the real 
plan of campaign is certain. The desirability of getting a 
squadron to sea to cover Drake’s return was no doubt keenly 
felt, and Howard was working like a slave in the Thames 
with his two flag-officers, Lord Thomas Howard and 
Ralegh, who, although still officially in disgrace, had been 
appointed rear-admiral ; but though months before the 
mobilisation had been fixed for March little was ready. 
Howard excused the delay by pointing to the two fine 
galleons that had just been launched and lamented the 
obstacles in his path. ‘It will be said,’ he wrote, ‘ that if 
Sir Francis Drake or Sir John Hawkins had been here this 
would have been better expedited.’ ! But there is no reason 
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to believe that Howard was not in reality doing very well, 
considering that Hawkins, the chief administrative officer 
of the Admiralty, was absent. He expected in any case 
to be ready by the middle of April. 

What was really in the wind we begin to gather froma 
letter which Sir Francis Vere sent to Essex on March 7, 
reporting the measures he was taking for the transport 
of his troops to the rendezvous at Plymouth. Essex’s 
readiness to listen to advice was still one of the good 
points in his character, and had not yet degenerated into 
mere levity of purpose. Vere was now to take the place 
of Sir Roger Williams, and as chief of the staff tendered 
his advice to Essex on the conduct of the campaign. 
Though he affects not to know precisely its object, he 
assumes the seizure of a Spanish port is intended, 
and recommends Cadiz as a better place to occupy than 
Coruna; but he ominously warns his patron that the 
whole affair will have no effect upon the war—that it 
will have no other use, as he says, ‘than of one summer’s 
bravery, if it please not her Majesty to proceed royally.’ 
He points out the radical defects of the army. It was 
seriously short of cavalry, and he recommends, like the 
scholarly soldier he was, the revival of ‘certain short 
stakes that our old archers used to stick in the ground 
when they had to do with horsemen,’ some of which he 
thought were still inthe Tower. He also earnestly presses 
the importance of engineers and the spade, as was to be 
expected from an officer who had seen the extraordinary 
results Prince Maurice was already achieving by his 
development of the scientific arm. From the whole it is 
quite clear that Vere knew well that a permanent lodg- 
ment on the Spanish coast was the object of the expe- 
dition. Strategically the design evidently met with his full 
approval, but at the same time he could not conceal his 
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anxiety as to whether it was feasible with such an army 
as England could then provide.? 

There is a secret memorandum in Lord Burghley’s 
hand which confirms Vere’s view of his chief’s intention. 
It is endorsed: ‘To the Queen’s Majesty’s only most fair 
hands, from a simple weak head.’ Amongst ‘other 
matters of more secrecy,’ he notes, ‘to declare to her 
Majesty what course they intend to take if wind shall 
favour them, and to what coast and port of Spain or 
Portugal they intend enterprising.’ ? No plan of cam- 
paign, therefore, had been debated in the Council. To 
ensure complete secrecy the matter was left entirely in 
the hands of the two generals with absolute discretion. 
If Drake and Norreys, who so much better deserved the 
confidence, had been treated as wisely, the war might 
have worn a very different aspect. Even Hssex’s freedom 
of action seems only to have extended to the choice of 
his point of attack. It is more than doubtful whether 
the Government ever contemplated the permanent occu- 
pation of a Spanish port. It certamly had not been 
explicitly sanctioned; and on the eve of sailing Hssex 
drew up a long memorandum to prepare the Government 
for what he intended to spring upon them. He reminds 
them that the policy of offence or ‘of Prevention,’ as he 
calls it, was not proposed by him but by Howard.? But 
as one who saw how much Drake and Norreys had done 
with inadequate means, he was in a position thoroughly 
to endorse it. His own responsibility, he claimed, was 
limited to having persuaded the Queen not to abandon 
the project at the last moment. ‘It will be honour to 

} Hatfield Papers, vi. 86. 2 Domestic Calendar, p. 189, March 20. 
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her Majesty, he proceeds, ‘ if we either bring some wealth 
or give the King of Spain a blow by sea; but to have 
made a continual diversion, and to have left, as it were, 
a thorn sticking in his foot, had been a work worthy of 
such a Queen and of such a preparation.’ A permanent 
occupation, then, would seem not to have been the 


essential feature of Howard’s scheme. Essex continues 
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to argue upon the tremendous effect that would flow 
from such an occupation and its feasibility as a military 
operation. ‘I doubt not, he says, ‘but after he (Philip) 
had once tried what it was to besiege two or three 
thousand English in a place well fortified and where 
they had a port open, be would quickly weary of those 
attempts. . . . To pull her Majesty’s men out of it 
should be a harder task than to conquer any country 
that flanks upon the firm land to him.’ That he was 
right Vere was destined to prove at Ostend. ‘It may be,’ 
he goes on, ‘that your lordships will desire to know the 
place that should be attempted . . . but that, with your 
lordships’ leave, shall be reserved till my next. . . . This 
is only to beseech you for our dear Sovereign’s sake, for 
the glory and welfare of her and her estate, that you will 
think of this general proposition, and if your lordships 
find it reasonable that you will move it to the Queen.’ 
Clearly, then, the project of a permanent occupation 
came from Hssex, and up to the sailing of the expedition 
was not a recognised part of the scheme. The Generals’ 
commissions for invading the realms and dominions of the 
King of Spain were drafted by Cecil on March 16, ready 
for the Queen to sign at her leisure, and they were sent 
on to Windebank, Clerk of the Signet, with orders that 
they were to be kept a profound secret. To Windebank’s 
astonishment the Queen signed them next day, and to his 
chagrin she at once told Essex she had done so. Still her 
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mind was far from made up. It was Sunday morning, 
and the Queen instead of attending to the service devoted 
her thoughts to the serious step she was taking, with the 
usual result. In the middle of the sermon she sent for 
Windebank and told him he was to stay ‘those things 
which she had signed,’ and to send for Cecil to talk it 
over with her. She had already stayed the Earl of 
Cumberland, and those who had experience of her 
shrinking from great operations of war began to be 
anxious. Windebank was pestered with eager inquiries, 
but would not say a word.’ To make matters worse, 
the following week was full of evil tidings. News 
reached Ralegh from Sir John Gilbert that Drake had 
been repulsed at Puerto Rico, and that the King of Spain’s 
treasure frigates had come safely home with the millions 
he had gone to take. A few days later the whole details 
of the disaster and the death of Hawkins were confirmed 
from one of Drake’s own men, who had been taken 
prisoner and had escaped. At the same time fresh 
reports arrived of the activity of Spanish cruisers in the 
mouth of the Channel, and of a strong squadron of galleys | 
which had reached Blavet with large reinforcements. 

But worse was yet to come. No one but Unton 
seems to have believed the daring stroke that was in the 
Archduke’s mind. Even the most experienced soldiers 
were deceived by the elaborate false moves which he was 
making to turn attention from his real objective. As late 
as March 9 Vere, who was on the spot, reported that 
the enemy was moving towards Luxembourg, and that he 
believed their destination was a place he cails Ehdam. 
A week later Sir Edward Norreys, who was in command 
at Ostend, reported that the enemy were encamped within 
thirty miles of him, and yet did not express any suspicion 

1 Hatfield Papers, vi. 101. 
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of what was intended. Howard and Cecil obtained 
information of the military condition of Calais, but 
beyond this showed no anxiety. Though we had lost it 
in the last reign by a surprise, yet our long occupation 
seems to have earned it the reputation of being impreg- 
nable. It was thought it could only fall by a regular 
siege, and that should the Archduke sit down before it 
there would be ample time to relieve it, since the 
Rysbank fort, which commanded the mouth of the 
harbour, ensured free communication with the sea. It 
was with all the shock, therefore, of a complete surprise 
that the alarming news came that on March 29 a flying 
column detached from the Archduke’s army under De 
Rosne had seized the Rysbank fort and Nivelet, the key 
of the land approach to Calais. 

In Holland the dismay was almost as great as in 
England. Vere had so successfully persuaded the States 
of the importance of an attack on the Spanish coast, that 
not only were they reconciled to the withdrawal of the 
English contingent, but had also consented to send 
Duyvenvoord, Admiral of Holland, with a fleet and a 
Dutch land force, to co-operate with Howard and Essex. 
Duyvenvoord at once hurried off a squadron of twelve 
ships with stores for the threatened port, and Prince 
Maurice applied for permission to move to its relief. His 
fine military instinct fully grasped the change that had 
come over the situation, and he feared that the Queen 
would stop the expedition to Spain. And his fears were 
hot without ground. Immediately the news was known 
in London Essex was despatched to Dover, and such of 
his troops as were ready were ordered to follow him. 
Meanwhile Sir Henry /Palmer was sent over with the 
Channel Guard to communicate with the Calais garrison, 
but to his dismay he found the Dutch relieving squadron 
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lying outside, and that it was impossible for a fleet to pass 
the guns which De Rosne had mounted on the Rysbank. 
Essex, however, would not believe an entrance was 
impossible at high tide. He had ascertamed that the 
Governor would consent to receive English assistance, and 
kept sending urgent letters to the Council, to Burghley, 
and to Howard to send him troops and ships. Poring 
over charts and plying mariners who frequented the port 
with questions, he confirmed himself in his sanguine 
opinion. ‘I will make it demonstrable to Sir Henry 
Palmer and the captains,’ he wrote to Burghley, ‘or will 
not suffer them to make the attempt. But I beseech 
your Lordship plead for me, that I neither be so disgraced 
as that another shall direct the succours, or that while I 
am toiling and breaking both my body and mind to do 
her Majesty service, that our great business be crossed by 
any. Like Prince Maurice he feared the Queen would 
abandon the main enterprise to Spain. He dreaded, too, 
lest the old political difficulties would hold his mistress’s 
hand. In his eagerness he posted off to Town to see her, 
but to his delight was met with the news that she 
had resolved to make the attempt. Vere, who was daily 
expected with the English contingent from Holland, was 
to be diverted for the operation, and the Kent forces 
mobilised for the same end. Essex was given the fullest 
powers with the sole proviso that he was not to lead the 
enterprise in person. Greatly relieved in his mind, he at 
once galloped back to Dover. The Queen’s confidence, 
he vowed, had doubled the edge of his wits and the 
strength of his industry. So active was he that in two 
days he expected to have thrown a relief into Calais. So 
he continued to write in his enthusiastic way, day after 
day, as fresh delays deferred the attempt, working him- 
self to death, communicating with everyone who could 
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assist in the attempt, and never doubting that he must 
succeed. 

There were older and wiser heads, however, who knew 
better. So soon as Vere, in the midst of his efforts to get 
his troops embarked, understood the perfect ingenuity with 
which De Rosne had acted, he knew the place was lost. 
Not Essex nor even Maurice could save it. It must fall, 
and could only be recovered by a siege. While Essex was 
tormenting his theatrical imagination with the thought of 
how he would figure in the eyes of Europe, Vere’s head 
remained cool and clear. Essex, full of chivalrous envy 
for his subordinates, was fretting like any schoolboy at the 
Queen’s prohibition. ‘Though the honour will be only 
theirs,’ he lamented, ‘ and no part ours, that shall but stand 
still in one of the Queen’s ships and point them what to 
do, yet the shame and dishonour will be most ours if they 
should receive any manner of blow.’ But Vere, more 
sensible of a general’s position, wrote him one of those well- 
reasoned soldier-like letters, which mark him as the greatest 
of the Elizabethan generals. Though amazed, as he said, 
at the sudden turn of affairs, yet, with the insight of a born 
commander, his eyes were not to be diverted from the great 
primary operation that was in hand in favour of any 
secondary one, however pressing. After giving Essex shortly 
and simply his reasons for believing Calais must fall, he 
proceeded to warn him of the risk he was running in 
dissipating his force uponit. ‘This,’ he wrote, ‘maketh 
directly against the use of your troops herein unless it be 
meant your other design shall not be followed, which for 
many reasons should in this time be more royally set for- 
ward as well in regard to the upholding of her Majesty’s 
reputation as for the main proceeding of this war, which 
cannot prosper with us if in time we bring it not nearer to 
them.’ An auxiliary force of four or five thousand men to 
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act with the King of France was all that he considered 
necessary. So he intended to call at the Downs for orders, 
but if he found none he should continue his way, regardless 
of Calais, to the rendezvous at Plymouth, ‘from which 
place, he concluded, mindful of his young commander’s 
weakness, ‘I hope to follow your Honour to the execution 
of a project that shall make you famous for ever.’ ! 

In unhappy contrast to Vere’s clear-headed certainty 
that nothing must stand in the way of the main enterprise, 
the Court was in a fever of irresolution. Justa week after 
Essex’s arrival at Dover, news came that on April 7, the 
Spaniards had pushed the siege of Calais with so much 
energy that they were already in occupation of the town. 
The citadel alone remained in French hands. The 9th 
was Good Friday, and in London, as the people came out 
of church, they were surprised by the Lord Mayor pressing 
men wholesale in response to a sudden order from the 
Council, in hopes of saving the citadel and regaming the 
town.? Next morning they were all dismissed. The 
Queen had changed her mind. The following day she 
changed it back again ; for Essex, it would seem, in despair 
had hurried up to Court, and after service on Easter 
Sunday the men were pressed again. A special envoy 
had come to the Queen from Henry. The King was 
hurrying to relieve Calais in person, and a truce of six 
days had been granted to the citadel. Thus there was 
yet hope to save it, and at midnight Essex took his last 
leave of the Queen in triumphant possession of a full 
authority to cross over to the relief of Calais with six 
thousand men.? All the adventurous spirits at Court 
flocked down to Dover. But Essex was told to let none of 


1 Hatfield Papers, vi. 140. 
2 Burghley to Cecil, Hatfield Papers, vi. 141. 
3? Lambeth MSS., 250. (See post, p. 442.) 
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them go with him who had not the Queen’s leave, and 
indeed not to go at all unless he heard that the French 
King had formally accepted the Queen’s conditions. At 
Dover Essex found Howard just arrived with a squadron of 
six ships and three pinnaces,! ready after his weeks of 
thankless toil to carry over the troops, and then a new 
difficulty arose which bade fair to postpone the operation 
still further. For not only did the Lord Admiral find 
Essex placed in sole command of the relieving force, but also 
there was awaiting him a letter from Cecil, containing 
some sharp expressions which he took as an unwarrantable 
reflection on his loyalty.2 Howard regarded the two 
affronts as unpardonable, and sitting down in a storm of 
righteous anger he dashed off a passionate answer tender- 
ing his resignation. ‘For I vow it,’ he wrote almost 
incoherent in his indignation, ‘ by the Lord who made me 
I will never serve but as a private man whilst I live, and 
ifjher Majesty lay me in the Tower it shall be welcome unto 
me. I think he liveth not that in any age that ever any 
man was seen in this realm, where any landing of men 
- was, but it did ever belong to the Admiral of England, as 
in Scotland sundry times, in France, Tréporte, Brest, St. 
Valerie, yea, and by Admirals of my name.’ Yet there 
was one occasion in his own lifetime when the rule 
had certainly been broken, and that was when the year 


1 Lambeth MSS., 250. 
2 The contents of Cecil’s letter are unknown. In an answer to it two 
days later Howard wrote: ‘For all that it pleased her to write so sharp a 
postscript to me, I vow afore the Lord I do detest the Bishop’s heresy that 
he preached.’ This may refer to a sermon just delivered by Anthony Rudd, 
bishop of St. David’s, for which he was under arrest. His offence seems to 
have been that he introduced a prayer for strength to be vouchsafed to the 
Queen now that she was old, and to preserve her through the year 1596 which 
astrologers proclaimed to be her climacterical year. In short, the Bishop’s 
heresy was that he countenanced astrology and called the Queen an old 
woman to her face, but how Howard was implicated does not appear.—Hat- 
field Papers, vi. 139, 146. 
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after the Armada Drake had been given the command 
of the invasion of Portugal instead of Howard. Deeply 
as he seems to have felt that slight at the time there 
was some excuse for it in Drake’s great reputation, but 
here there was none; and at the second supercession the 
old Admiral’s heart was broken. ‘ But this is my fortune,’ 
he wrote, ‘and therefore I humbly beseech her Majesty 
that by her order some other may take my place; for I 
hold myself accursed to be here and it cannot but torment 
me to find her conceit of me. My commission in being 
joined with the Earl is an idle thing, for I am used but 
as the drudge. . . . Therefore I pray you,’ he bitterly 
concludes, ‘ for the other journey let me not be pressed, for 
I vow to God I will not stir in it. And therefore I mean 
to return with my own two ships and would be glad that 
order were sent for some to take the charge I have. I 
mean to go presently aboard and not lie in Dover to my 
shame and thus I leave forever farther to deal in martial 
causes.’ ! 

Essex was in serious alarm, and moved by the Admiral’s 
distress his generous nature burst out in indignation as 
furious as Howard’s. He told Cecil he had never seen a 
man so affected as was the Lord Admiral. ‘By Christ,’ 
he wrote, ‘I am so sensible of it as I have written to the 
Queen in passion. I pray you, as you love either of us or 
the service, get it discharged,’ and he begs him not to let 
the Queen see the Admiral’s letter, ‘ for it is too passionate,’ 
he fears, ‘and may break all our actions if she take him at 
his word.’ To add to his distress orders had come that he 
was not to embark at present, and again he pictured him- 
self the scorn and laughing-stock of Europe. The truce 
at Calais was at an end. He could hear the Spanish guns 
thundering on the citadel, and was beside himself with 

1 Hatfield Papers, vi. 144. 
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impatience. ‘To my sovereign,’ he wrote, ‘I am and ever 
will be infinitely obedient, but I protest I apprehend dis- 
honour and danger, as the pangs of death were griping 
at my heart.’ Next day, being the 15th, came a tender 
letter in the Queen’s own hand, giving him the longed-for 
permission to sail. The same morning three thousand 
troops marched into Dover, six more of the Queen’s galleons 
anchored in the road, and without a moment’s delay he 
began to embark his men. He had just received an urgent 
letter from the French King at Abbeville, assuring him the 
citadel could hold out a few days longer, and begging him, 
since the harbour of Calais had been rendered impregnable, 
to meet him near Boulogne and raise the siege by land.! 
In a few hours all were aboard and ready to weigh. But 
all day the distant thunder of the guns which had so long 
distracted Essex had ceased. As he was working himself 
to death with his eager officers an ominous silence reigned 
across the Channel. It was soon explained. A French 
gentleman came in with the evil news. They were too 
late. The citadel had fallen, and Calais was a Spanish 
port. 

In London a panic ensued. A rising even was feared 
against the Government, whose apathy and incompetence, 
it seemed, had brought the Spaniards to their very doors. 
But the Government did not flinch. It says much for 
how the Queen and her Ministers had progressed in the 
art of war, and of how deeply Drake’s doctrines had 
impressed themselves in official quarters, that there seems 
to have been no two opinions as to what should be done. 
At first sight the success of the Spaniards looked so serious 
that it might well have seemed an operation of primary 
importance to expel them at all costs. But it was not so. 


1 The Lambeth MS. says: ‘St. Thors Road,’ possibly St. Touques at 
Htaples. 
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Until Spain could secure a working command of the sea 
Calais might be neglected, and whether by instinct or 
reason the great design against Spain was seen at once to 
be the proper and most telling answer to the Spanish 
success. The French of course were furious. ‘They 
used,’ wrote one, ‘none but words of the utmost contempt 
of the English, railing at our Queen and country, and 
laying on her and Essex the whole blame of their loss.’ 
This was hardly fair. The loss was in the first place due 
to Henry’s having allowed the Archduke, in spite of every 
warning, to steal a march on him ; and in the second to his 
refusing frankly to allow the Queen possession of Calais 
while her troops were assisting him. When she demanded 
this as a condition of help, Henry swore he would rather 
see Spaniards there than English. Yet the request was 
not unreasonable. Considering how weak was Henry’s 
military position, the Queen could not but doubt whether 
she ought to trust to him for the security of a base and 
point of retreat for her forces; and the very fact of 
Henry’s incapacity to protect the long threatened port very 
largely justifies the apparent hardness of her conditions. 
Naturally the French could not be expected to see the affair 
from the same point of view, and felt themselves betrayed 
as they saw the Queen holding fast to the great design. 
The day after the fall of the citadel Vere reached 
Boulogne with his troops; Howard was pacified by the 
Queen, and cordial relations were restored between him 
and Essex. Next day a pursuivant arrived to summon 
them both to Court; but already they had sailed, and 
having joined Vere and the Dutch contingent were pro- 
ceeding down Channel together, leaving Lord Thomas 
Howard and Ralegh to follow from the Thames as soon 
as they could get the storeships and transports to sea. 
Vere, as we have seen, held the post of Marshal, or Chief 
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of the Staff, to the expedition, and Essex, with that eager- 
ness for professional advice which is so marked a feature 
in him, transferred himself to Vere’s ship in order to 
discuss the campaign at his leisure. Meeting a southerly 
gale they had to take shelter in the Downs. Here the 
Queen’s summons reached them, and Essex landed, and 

- taking Vere with him rode to Court, while Howard 
returned to Dover to hasten the lagging ships. From 
Court Vere was despatched by land to Plymouth to 
organise the levies as they arrived, while Essex remained, 
no doubt, to see, as he had said, ‘ that their great business 
was not crossed by any.’ He soon, however, obtained the 
final orders for the expedition, and on April 25, after an 
unkind parting with the Queen, he started for Plymouth 
in high hopes for the recovery of his reputation. Calais 
and its disgrace were left well behind, but a new distrac- 
tion arose in his path. 

At Andover he was met with a letter from one of 
Drake’s captains, who had just put into Plymouth, and 
learnt the staggering news of what had followed on the 
repulse at Puerto Rico. The whole expedition had been 
a disastrous failure, and Drake was dead. Now, in deciding 
to permit Essex and Howard to leave the kingdom with 
so large a force, the Government had been swayed by the 
consideration that, besides the ships in reserve at Chatham 
for the protection of the home waters, Drake’s fleet must 
also soon be home. Here, then, was a fresh excuse for stop- 
ping the expedition. The letter also contained intelligence, 
gleaned on the homeward voyage, that a great Spanish 
fleet was being brought forward at Ferrol and Cadiz. 
Essex rightly saw in it fresh reason to proceed with all 
haste. ‘Judge,’ he wrote, ‘whether it be not time to 
draw our swords.’! It was four o’clock in the morning 


1 Devereux, Lives of the Earls of Essex, i. 338. 
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when he wrote. At eight o’clock in the evening he was 
at Honiton, a hundred miles on, having covered the 
distance in the same time that the Government couriers 
usually took. Here a despatch caught him from Lyme 
Regis, with still further cause for alarm. A bark of that 
port bound for Brest had run back with news that a 
Spanish fleet of thirty-eight sail had just put in to 
Conquet Road. This news too he sent to the Council, 
urging that Howard should come on at once with any 
ships that were ready, and leave Ralegh to bring on the 
rest. Next day he had completed the fifty miles on to 
Plymouth, and wrote again urging the hastening of the 
ships, while his bones and brains cried out for rest. 

He was proud of the speed he had made—it was a 
time, as now, when gentlemen delighted to make records— 
but he had left the Court all too soon. Hardly was he 
well on his way when emissaries of Henry, full of resent- 
ment against Essex, arrived to sap the Queen’s purpose. 
In Drake’s disaster and the renewed danger that threatened 
Brest, they had only too good ground to work on. To 
their great delight the Queen began to show signs of 
irresolution, but Essex was not to be frightened. ‘They 
are unquiet-hearted,’ he wrote, ‘and know not our Queen 
and State as well as I do... for the Queen wrangles 
with our action for no cause but because it is in hand. If 
this force were gomg to France she would then fear as 
much the issue, as she doth in our intended journey.’ It 
cannot be denied that this estimate of her character was 
right. Never once, for all her courage, had she decided on 
a bold course without being haunted immediately by the 
risks it entailed. Hardly ever had she failed to try to 
recall her hawk after she had let it fly. Essex rightly 
regarded it as a mere nervous habit, and did not doubt 
that if her irresolution became serious, his intluence with 
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her was strong enough to bring her stiffness back at any 
moment. 

Still all kinds of difficulties continued to expose the 
expedition to the risk of being stayed. For a week foul 
weather kept Howard hanging between the Downs and 
Dover. He was actually summoned to Court, but he 
would not leave his post, and by May 2 he reached 
Plymouth with the main body of the fleet. Lord Thomas 
Howard, the Vice-Admiral, joined two days later with 
other units.! But Ralegh was still in the Thames unable 
to get the rear-guard of victuallers and transports to sea. 
Contrary winds gave the skippers that were ready an 
excuse for not dropping down the river, many crews were 
incomplete, and as fast as he pressed men they deserted, 
for all the Marshal of the Admiralty could do. He begged 
for Borough, the Controller of the Navy, to help him 
force the pressed and unwilling skippers to take every 
advantage of the tides. Twenty-two sail lay scattered 
between Gravesend and Lee, besides others higher up. ‘I 
cannot live,’ he wrote, ‘to row up and down every tide 
from Gravesend to London.’ He had quite enough to do 
hunting deserters. The Generals getting impatient wrote 
to know how he was getting on, but he had hardly time 
even to reply. ‘I cannot write to our Generals at this 
time,’ he tells Cecil on May 4, ‘ for the pursuivant found 
me in a country village, a mile from Gravesend, hunting 
after runaway mariners, and dragging in the mire from 
ale-house to ale-house; and could get no paper but that 
the pursuivant had this piece. Sir, by the living God, 
there is no King nor Queen nor General nor any else can 


1 Hatfield Papers, vi. 135. His letter is endorsed ‘4 April, 1596,’ but 
clearly it should be May. The Generals were not at Plymouth, as the letter 
says, on April 4, nor did the news of Spanish ships being at Conquet, to 
which it refers, arrive till April 27. 
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take more care than I to begone.’ Essex, like the generous 
gentleman he was, wrote handsome and patient encourage- 
ment to the rival, who was compelled to serve under him. 
‘Your pains and travail,’ he wrote, while Ralegh, covered 
with mud, was beating up the country beer-shops, ‘in 
bringing all things to that forwardness they are in, doth 
sufficiently assure me of your discontentment to be now 
stayed by the wind. Therefore I will not entreat you to 
make haste . . . but I will wish and pray a good wind 
for you. And when you are come, I will make you see I 
desire to do you as much honour, and give you as great 
contentment as I can. For this is the action and the time 
in which you and I shall be both taught to know and love 
one another.’ 

Essex himself was as sorely tried as Ralegh. He was 
‘accablé d'affaires, he said, trying ‘to bring order into all 
this chaos.’ He was feeding the force at his own expense 
so as to save sea store, and relievmg the remnants of 
Drake’s expedition as they struggled in exhausted from 
their long and hazardous retreat. ‘I have a little world,’ 
he wrote to Cecil, ‘ eating upon me in my house, and am 
fain to relieve most of the captains and gentlemen and 
many of the soldiers that came from the Indies, and yet I 
complain not of charge, but of want of direction and 
certainty in your resolutions above.’ For his fretting 
mistress would not send him so much as a kind word.! 
Anthony Bacon, who was watching his interests at Court, 
was anxious and doubtful, but Hssex still maintained a 
buoyant confidence. ‘For my sake,’ he tells his despond- 
ing servant, ‘ you must be confident, for if I be not tied by 
the hands, I know God hath a great work to work by me. 
I thank God I see my way both smooth and certain, and 
I will make all the world see I understand myself.’ 


1 Hatfield Papers, vi. 172, 175. 
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These fervent words, at first sight but reverent com- 
monplaces in fashion at the time, are in Essex’s mouth 
extremely remarkable, and give us an opening into his 
inmost thoughts such as it is seldom the fortune of history 
to obtain. There isa puritanical ring in them very unusual 
in the young General’s correspondence with his intimates 
at this time, and the truth is they are hardly his own. 
Years before, early m 1588, at just such another occasion of 
difficulty, when Drake and he were plotting together their 
daring scheme against the gathering Armada, the admiral 
at his wits’ end, had written him a letter, of which Hssex’s 
words contain an unmistakable echo. ‘My good lord,’ 
Drake’s letter had run, ‘my conscience and soul beareth 
me in that there is some great part to be played in the 
Church of God by your honour and myself.’ And again: 
‘As the Lord liveth my conscience and knowledge bear 
record that God hath much true honour to lend your 
lordship. The anxious admiral had ended with urgent 
directions that that letter was to be burnt, but it still exists, 
as though Essex treasured the words like a prophecy. 
Nor is this all. The gravity of his letter to Bacon, so 
unlike his usual tone, and its strange recalling of Drake’s 
words, become still more eloquent when we note the moment 
at which it was written. On May8 Sir Thomas Basker- 
ville, who had given Drake his Viking burial and had 
succeeded him in the command, had announced his arrival 
off Scilly with the remnants of the ill-starred expedition. 
Two days later he would naturally have reached Plymouth, 
the very day that Essex wrote his remarkable letter. It 
is impossible, therefore, to avoid the suspicion that he 
wrote it after having heard for the first time from Basker- 
ville’s own lips the details of his old commander’s tragic 
end. If this were so, we clearly see with what a stir of 
emotion the dead admiral’s prophetic words must have 
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come to Essex’s pen; how at such a moment they must 
have returned to him like a last voice from the sea where 
Drake lay with his mission unfulfilled; how they must 
have raised in the young general’s imaginative mind an 
inspiring conviction that it was he who must wear the 
great admiral’s cloak. So he could thank God, as he 
said, that he saw his way smooth and clear before him, 
and resolve to show all the world that he understood his 
destiny.! 

To others, however, his way appeared by no means so 
smooth and clear. Ralegh still delayed, and Bacon was 
hinting in his letters to Essex that the delay was deliberate 
and intentional. The enormous expense of keeping the 
force idle at Plymouth was getting past Essex’s resources 
and the officers having nothing better to do were quarrel- 
ling desperately about precedence. The Conquet news too, 
though regarded as of little consequence by Howard and 
Essex on the reports of their cruisers, was having a serious 
effect at Court. The Duc de Bouillon and Monsieur de 
Sancy, the French envoys, were pressing for a new alliance, 
defensive and offensive. The main argument against their 
proposals was the drain which Hssex’s expedition was 
making on the resources of the country. The French, 
being still unpersuaded of the drastic results of well-applied 
naval pressure which were beginning to be thoroughly 
understood in England, did not believe in the expedition. 
They regarded it as a wild scheme born of Essex’s ambition, 
and the envoys had express instructions from Henry to get 
the Queen to countermand it. Though De Sancy after- 


! Hatfield Papers, vi. 173; Birch, i. 484. Essex certainly saw Basker- 
ville and received from him an account of the expedition. See his letters 
of recommendation written on the eve of sailing. Ibid. 196. ‘I pray you 
favour Sir Thomas Baskerville, you shall find him give a better account of 
his actions than Traughton did for him. He is a very worthy gentleman 
and as honest as any man that lives.’ 
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wards denied having acted on these instructions, there is 
no doubt they were doing all they could—and not without 
certain English support—to get it stopped, and that the 
invidious means they employed with the Queen took the 
form of hints that she could not contro) her favourite.! 
So far were they successful that on May 16 a treaty was 
signed, by which amongst other things the Queen agreed 
to send Henry an auxiliary force of four thousand men, 
and at the same time she intimated to Howard and Essex 
that she intended to recall them and commit the expedition 
to commanders of lesser degree. 

At Plymouth the news was received with consternation. 
At a time when the importance of an expedition was 
measured by the rank of its commanders, such an order 
could only mean the ruin of the force, or at best its reduc- 
tion to the usual ineffective cruise. No sooner was it 
known, therefore, than the whole of the chief staff-officers 
at Plymouth sent up a vigorous protest. Lord Thomas 
Howard, though he was the man who would naturally 
succeed to the naval command, signed at their head. Vere, 
who was to succeed Essex as Commander-in-Chief of the 
land forces, added a soldier-like protest of hisown. Essex 
himself, with unusual self-restraint, said not a word to his 
exasperating mistress. He contented himself with a dig- 
nified despatch to the Council, setting out the moral and 
material consequences of stopping the expedition, or even 
of reducing it to a merely naval force. His remarks, in 
these days, when the coercive power of a navy is inclined 
to be exaggerated, are worth quoting. They certainly 
represent the best opinion of his time. ‘If it be said,’ he 
urges, ‘the Queen may seem to do somewhat and send 
her fleet, but stay her army, I am persuaded that, though 
some ignorant soul both of sea action and of the wars may 

1 Reynolds to Essex, May 18, 1596; Burch, ii. 4. 
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by the fireside make such a proposition, yet there cannot 
be any man found so vain, that will undertake the action. 
. . . How will he get a post if he have not a land force to 
command the shore? Next, how will he distress or burn the 
maritimes of Spain if he go not to them where they are?’ 
And so on, to point out of how little use is a fleet in com- 
mand of the sea, if there be no land force with it to reap 
the full advantage of the position.! To Cecil, whom some 
suspected, probably unjustly, of favouring the Queen’s new 
attitude, Essex unburdened his personal feelings. ‘I will 
send nothing now,’ he wrote, ‘ but pray you rid me of this 
hellish torment I am in while we dwell in this uncertainty, 
and make me free from this army if I must not go with 
it. For the recompense of my noble companion you 
must in all honour solicit: for me take no care, for my 
recompense shall be without her Majesty’s charge or 
trouble. Only I desire to (be) cast out with Jonas into the 
sea that the storm may cease.’ Another letter in the same 
tone followed immediately, adding the fresh exasperation 
that Ralegh had at last reached Portland with the long 
delayed rear-guard and that the fleet was ready for sea. ? 
The result proved the truth of Hssex’s boast that he 
knew his Mistress better than anyone. Such a storm of 
protest was perhaps all the subtle old Queen required. It 
was at any rate the best answer to the French envoys, and 
she bent before it. A day or two later Fulke Greville 
came down with final orders for the expedition to proceed 
without further stay. To these welcome instructions 
were added a letter of farewell from the Queen, written 
jointly to her favourite and her ‘most faithful Charles,’ 


' Essex to the Council, ibid. ii. 9; and Thomas Howard, Carew, and 
others to Cecil, Hatfield Papers, vi. 188. Vere to same, ibid. 189. The 
Queen’s letters are in Otho. EH. ix. 

? Essex to Cecil, May 18 and 19, 1596, ibid. 
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and another to Hssex alone, ‘fraught with all kinds of 
promises and loving offers, as the like since he was a 
favourite he never had.’ And with it came a prayer of 
her own composition, in which with loving anxiety for 
her generals and her subjects she quaintly points out to 
the Almighty the reasons which entitle her to claim His 
favour. ‘These being the grounds,’ it ends, ‘Thou that 
diddest inspire the mind, we humbly beseech with bended 
knees prosper the work, and with the best fore winds 
guide the journey, speed the victory and make the return 
the advancement of Thy fame and surety to the realm, 
with the least loss of English blood.’ 

So the men of war had triumphed, and nothing 
remained but to get to sea. Ralegh had joined with 
the rear-guard on May 21.!' He was not well received. 
Such was the general dislike and mistrust of him that 
there were many who still ungenerously suspected him of 
having intrigued for the recall of Howard and Essex, in 
order to get the naval command for himself. At table 
the first day hot words passed between him and Vere, 
which were taken up so violently by Arthur Throgmorton, 
Ralegh’s brother-in-law, that though leutenant-colonel of 
‘Gerard’s’ he was cashiered. But the matter was subse- 
quently smoothed over, and the hot-headed officer restored 
to his place. Ralegh seems to have done his best to keep 
under the fires that were smouldering. ‘His carriage to my 
Lord of Essex,’ wrote Bacon’s correspondent, Sir Anthony 
Standen, ‘is with the cunningest respect and deepest 
humility that I ever saw or have trowed.’ ‘But for all 
this voyage, wrote Anthony Ashley, who was Secretary- 
at-War, ‘I see already a fire kindled that must consume 
us inwardly, this scandal-stone being the subject of the 
quarrel.’ Howard, too, was apparently on the best of 
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terms with his young colleague. ‘The mutual love of 
these two honourable generals,’ says Ashley, ‘ has won all 
hearts.” ! But we may doubt if on Howard’s part the 
feeling was very deep. ‘Suir,’ wrote Essex to Cecil, ‘if her 
Majesty do find fault with the cutting out a piece of the 
sheet wherein our joint letter is written, her unruly 
Admiral must be punished for it, who cut out my name 
because he would have none so high as himself”? On 
the whole it would appear that Essex’s personality was the 
influence which had most to do with keeping the force 
together, and that in this way he entirely justified his 
appointment. His difficulties had been great. ‘I once © 
thought,’ he complained, mindful of his early studies under 
Sir Roger Williams, ‘the contemplation of the art military 
harder than the execution. But now I see where the 
number is great compounded of land and sea forces, the 
most tyros and almost all voluntaries, the second officers 
equal almost in age quality and standing in the wars, 
it is hard for any man to approve himself a good com- 
mander.’ He tried to see to everything himself. ‘For I 
cannot,’ he said, ‘follow the precedents of our dissolute 
armies and my helpers are a little amazed with me.’ He 
complained he had been sometimes as much troubled 
with the officers as with all the men. Yet he surmounted 
every difficulty. Vere was instructed to draw up general 
orders in which the precedence and duties of all ranks 
from the highest staff officers to the humblest trumpeter 
were laid down in minute detail. The effect was com- 
pletely successful and Essex of course had all the credit. © 

The document still exists and is of the highest value 
as giving us the exact and detailed organisation of an 


1 Hatfield Papers, vi. 194. ‘From aboard the “ Due Repulse,” Monday, 
24 May, 1596.’ 
2 Ibid. 195. ‘From aboard, May 24.’ 
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army as approved by the most advanced soldiers of the 
day.’ It is probable indeed that no army more perfectly 
equipped and disciplined had ever left our shores. The 
final review filled the last joined officers with enthusiasm. 
They knew not which to admire most, the physique of the 
men, the smartness of their manceuvring, the excellence 
of their armour and weapons, or their soldier-like bearing. 
Their opinion was fully endorsed by the astonished 
admiration of Spanish officers at Cadiz. There was of 
course the usual element of ‘ladies’ faces and fierce dragons’ 
spleens.’ To some of the older men indeed there was a 
great deal too much pageantry and dress. ‘We have 
three hundred green headed youths,’ wrote one, ‘ covered 
with feathers, gold and silver lace.’ ‘To write of the 
folatries of this army, said the veteran humorist, Sir 
Kdward Hoby, ‘had been too ridiculous.’ Yet Sir 
George Carew, afterwards so famous as the saviour of 
Munster, a really competent judge, could only prophesy 
good. ‘They are,’ said he, ‘strong enough at sea to 
abide the proudest fleet that ever swam, and by land our 
army both in numbers and gallant men is of strength to 
march and retreat in safety from a more puissant enemy 
than we are like to find,’ and Standen believed that being 
conducted by a lion they must work lion’s effects. Con- 
sidering that England at this time was practically without 
any organisation for the formation of an active army 
for foreign service, the production of such a force was 
undoubtedly a fine performance. To Vere and the other 
Low Country officers the result was mainly due, but Essex 
was the controlling head and inspiring force, and it is 
impossible to deny him the chief share of the credit. 


1 ‘Directions how far any man’s office in the army doth extend and what 
duties the officers shall do.’ Harleian MSS., 168, 1.120. In Galba D. XII.is 
another copy certified by Ashley. The officers are classed as (1) Public officers 
(i.e. staff officers); (2) officers of a regiment; (3) officers of a company. 
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A WEEK after the receipt of the Queen’s orders to sail, 
the expedition was ready for sea, and after one ineffectual 
effort, got clear away on June 3. The fleet is usually 
said to have consisted of about one hundred and fifty 
sail, but this figure must have included small craft that 
were little more than ship’s boats or tenders, and it gives 
an exaggerated idea of its strength. Captain Robert 
Crosse on the eve of sailing put the total at one hundred 
and twenty sail, English and Dutch.? The detailed official 
returns put it at a total of one hundred and ten, of 
which forty-seven were men-of-war and the rest victu- 
allers and transports. Crosse says the Queen’s ships 
numbered fifteen, another authority says eighteen, the 
official returns put them at seventeen, of which eleven 
were galleons, two crompsters, and four first-class pinnaces.? 

1 For authorities see Appendix. 

2 Crosse to Cecil, May 30. Hatfield Papers, vi. 201. 

3 The ‘crompsters’ or ‘ crumsters,’ which play a prominent part in the 
later years of the war as light cruisers, were a comparatively new class in 
the Royal Navy. They first appear in the naval programme which followed the 
defeat of the Armada in 1588, and were designed ‘as well to attend the 
galleys, as to defend the river.’ They therefore presumably had auxiliary 
oar propulsion, but their special characteristics cannot be determined. They 
were probably borrowed from the Dutch Kromsteven, but all we know even 
of them is that they were the favourite war vessels for the shallow and con- 
fined waters of the Netherlands, and that the word means ‘curved prow.’ 
English seamen spoke of the new class indiscriminately as ‘ crayers,’ ‘ hoys,’ 


‘drumlers,’ the vessels in which the bulk of the English coasting trade was 
carried on. They were four in number, the ‘ Advantage,’ ‘ Crane,’ ‘ Quit- 
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_ These returns, however, do not include the ‘Tramontana, 
which Monson says formed part of the fleet. The London 
men-of-war numbered eleven ships and one pinnace. The 
Dutch squadron, according to Grotius and Meteren, inclu- 
ded besides six victuallers, eighteen large ships of war, 
carrying crews of from 100 to 180 men. They were 
therefore from 200 to 300 tons burden, but probably 
more nearly akin to the London ships than to the splendid 
galleons of the Queen. 

The information of Spanish naval movements pointed 
strongly to the possibility of a regular fleet action on 
the voyage out. The English force was therefore organ- 
ised with a view to the tactical system which had been 
adopted durmg the Armada campaign and by Drake 
and Norreys in 1589. The system, as far as it can be 
unravelled from the obscure indications that exist, was 
one of groups in line-a-head, a system involving an 
entirely different idea, and to be carefully distinguished 
from the close-hauled line-of-battle of the end of the next 


tance,’ and ‘ Answer.’ Seeing that they were designed for coast defence a 
very heavy armament was originally specified for them, viz. eight eighteen- 
pounder culverins, six nine-pounder demi-culverins, and two five-pounder 
sakers. Eventually they were armed much more lightly with nine-pounders 
and smaller pieces. It is probable that as the danger of a galley attack 
faded away, it was found that with a lighter armament they could still be 
put to excellent use as cruisers. Their dimensions were from 60 to 65 
feet in length with a beam of from 24 to 26 feet. They were thus shorter 
than true galleons but longer than ordinary ships. Their burden averaged 
a little over 200 tons and their complement was 100 men. They had an 
overlop or gun deck of three-inch plank, ‘witha spar deck and such 
garnishing as shall be thought fit? Hach had its boat and ‘skiff... They 
appear to have been cheaper than ships, for appended to the specifica- 
tion is a note which says, ‘There are two crompsters to be built, but it is 
not yet determined whether they shall be crompsters or ships;’ if ships the 
contractor was to have such further sum as the Lord Treasurer and Navy 
Officers should decide. They were rigged exactly like the smaller great- 
ships with fore and main masts and one lateen mizen. See Laughton, 
Armada, ii. 125 n.; Oppenheim, Administration of the Navy, i. 157 ; Drake 
and the Tudor Navy, ii. 313; S. P. Dom. Eliz. cexxiv. 45, fi. 82-3; Add. 
MSS. 19,889, f. 74, and post, p. 423. 
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century. The groups or squadrons were four in number, 
each consisting of about four of the Queen’s ships and 
two or three of the London men-of-war, and each having 
its own convoy of victuallers and transports. Besides the 
general staff each squadron had its own admiral and vice- 
admiral, so that it was capable of independent action.' 
The first squadron was under Howard in his old flagship 
the ‘Ark.’ For his captain he had Amyas Preston, fresh 
from his dashing raid on the Spanish Main in the pre- 
vious year, and for vice-admiral his son-in-law, Sir Robert 
Southwell, in the ‘Lion.’? The second squadron was 
commanded by Essex in the newly-launched galleon ‘ Due 
Repulse,’ * with Monson, afterwards the famous admiral 
and author of the ‘Naval Tracts,’ for his captam. The 
third squadron was under Lord Thomas Howard, Vice- 
Admiral of the Fleet, in the ‘Merhonour,’ with the Earl 
of Leicester’s son, Robert Dudley, who had recently 
commanded a small privateering expedition to the West 
Indies, as his squadronal vice-admiral in the ‘ Nonpareil.’ 
Ralegh, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, had the fourth in the 
‘Warspite,’ the other new galleon,? and his vice-admiral 


* All authorities do not mention the squadronal vice-admirals, but there 
can be no doubt they existed as in 1588 and like the ‘ lieutenants of squad- 
rons’ in 1589. Stow gives a list of them, and he is confirmed by Vere, who 
says he himself was vice-admiral of Essex’s squadron. (Commentaries, 
P- 17.) i 

2 Most of the authorities give Essex as commanding the first squadron, 


but Stow distinctly says Howard had it ‘as was his right.’ He is probably 


correct. Essex and Howard were jointly commanders-in-chief, but by their 
commission Howard had precedence at sea and Essex by land. Again, 
though Essex took precedence as an Earl yet Howard by virtue of his 
office took precedence of everyone at sea. Lord Mountjoy is sometimes given 
as the commander of the ‘ Lion’ (e.g. Laughton, Spanish Armada, i. 310 n.), 
but this is a mistake. Stow and Monson agree it was Southwell, and Mount- 
joy certainly did not serve in the expedition. During its progress he was 
exercising his office as Captain of Portsmouth, and attending to legal busi- 
ness in the West. See his Letters, Hatfield Papers, vi. passim. 

3 See post, pp. 428-431. 
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was Drake’s favourite old flag officer, Captain Robert 
Crosse in the ‘ Swiftsure.’ No rear-admirals are mentioned 
for the English squadrons. The Dutch contingent re- 
mained apart as a fifth squadron under Jan van Duyven- 
voord, Admiral of Holland, with Jan Gerbrantsen and 
Cornelius Lensen for his vice and rear-admirals re- 
spectively. 

The landing force was supposed to consist of a full 
‘Camp Royal,’ or 10,000 men, but it is doubtful 
whether at any time the generals could have put so 
many in the field. The bulk of it was a regular military 
force organised in eight regiments of six or seven 
companies each, but these even on paper did not amount 
to more than 6450 men.! Crosse says the fleet could 
land a naval brigade of 1200 English and 90 Dutch 
mariners, but even this will not bring the total up to 
8000 men. Some 2000 of the soldiers were veterans 
from the Low Countries, and were distributed through 
the regiments to stiffen them. The rest were recruits 
raised for the expedition ; but the long delay at Ply- 
mouth had been used to so good a purpose that they 
had been taught, says Anthony Ashley, Secretary to the 
Council of War, ‘to march, advance, retire, file, and unfile 
with such dexterity that, the raw ploughman vieing with 
the old soldier, all shewed themselves very sufficient 
able men.’ From a Spanish officer we know they were 
splendidly equipped. All the pikemen had corslets land 
morions, and the musketeers and arquebusiers morions.” 
The weak point of the force was cavalry, of which arm 
there was nothing but Essex’s own troop of some two 
hundred horse under the command of Captain Aldridge. 

The -staff which the Lord Marshal Vere organised, 


1 Bacon’s note in Birch, ti. 15. 
2 ‘Declaration of General Gomez de Medina,’ Doc. Ined. xxxvi. 329. 
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perfect as it was in design, left, it is feared, much to 
be desired in the men who filled the posts. Some allow- 
ance no doubt must be made for the point of view of an 
old professional soldier like Vere, but he tells us with a 
characteristic grumble: ‘They were chosen rather for 
favour than for long continuance in service.’ Hssex’s 
train of gilded youth were certainly very much in the 
front. With Sir Conyers Clifford, who had been given 
the third staff appointment of Sergeant-Major to the army, 
Vere was particularly disgusted. It was the office which 
corresponded most nearly to our modern Adjutant-General, 
and to fill it adequately an experienced professional soldier 
was usually considered indispensable. Clifford’s service 
seems to have been confined to his Rouen campaign, and 
his chief claim to Essex’s favour was that he had been 
one of the men who had rescued the body of his beloved 
brother William Devereux, when he was killed in an idle 
skirmish with the French. He was aman, so Vere found, 
of a ‘ haughty stomach and not of the greatest government 
or experience in martial discipline ;’ and it was mainly to 
keep him in order, ‘lest ignorance or will might mislead 
him in the execution of his office, that Vere persuaded 
Essex to let him draw up the general orders already referred 
to. The remainder of the Staff or ‘Public Officers 
of the Army,’ as Vere calls them, were a Master of the 
Ordnance (Sir George Carew), ‘a Camp-Master’ (Sir 
John Wingfield) ; 1 a Commissary-General of the Victuals 
(Marmaduke Darell, who had just succeeded Quarles in 
that department of the Navy Office); a Carriage-Master, 
who was to the Train what the Sergeant-Major was to the 
combatant forces ; a Muster-Master ; a Provost-Marshal, 
who was also sanitary officer; and four Corporals-of-the- 
Field or junior staff-officers in the nature of aides-de-camp, 


1 Hatfield Papers, vi. 31. 
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but particularly attached to the Sergeant-Major’s depart- 
ment. There was also, as we have seen, the Secretary at 
War, Anthony Ashley, whose main duty was to watch the 
Queen’s interests, especially in the matter of prize and 
plunder. The two Generals, as well as the Marshal, the 
Camp-Master, and the Sergeant-Major, each had a regi- 
ment asa matter of course. The other three Colonels were 
Sir Richard Wingfield, like his brother an experienced and 
respected soldier; Sir Thomas Gerrard, who had already 
seen service under Essex in France, and Sir Christopher 
Blount, a pushing soldier of fortune, who when lieutenant 
in Leicester’s troop of horse had saved Sir Francis Vere’s 
life at Zutphen. Afterwards, having lost a hand at the 
siege of Berk, he was rewarded with the post of Gentle- 
man-of-the-Horse in Leicester’s household. In _ this 
position he so far ingratiated himself with the countess, 
that shortly after Leicester’s death she married him and 
thus he became Hssex’s second stepfather! Many 
distinguished volunteers also got leave to serve, although 
no place could be found for them. Foremost amongst them 
appear Robert Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, Don Cristobal, 
titular Prince of Portugal, and Count Ludovic Gunther 
of Nassau, brother of the Frisian Statholder, while 
amongst the other ‘ lady’s faces’ was that of Shakespere’s 
young patron, the Harl of Southampton. 

The destination of the expedition was still a profound 
secret, and its advance was masked with admirable skill. 

1 Birch, i. 56; Domestic Calendar, 1593, p. 386; Hatfield Papers, vi. 
570. In S. P., Dom. celvii. 107, is a list of the army in which a regiment 
of the Earl of Sussex appears in place of Howard’s ; but the men who were 
to compose it are not specified, as they are in all the other regiments. It 
was probably never formed; for nowhere else is Sussex mentioned as having 
a regimental command, except casually where the Sloane MS. 1303 speaks 
of Evans, who first entered Cadiz, as hislieutenant. A possible explanation 


is that it was intended to give him a regiment, but that Howard claimed the 
prior right and he had to give way. 
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The only rendezvous given was the latitude of Finisterre, 
and ascreen of pinnaces and fast-sailing small craft was 
thrown forward to intercept any vessels which might 
carry to Spain intelligence of the approaching surprise. As 
a further precaution the squadrons sailed during the day 
in extended order so as to cover a wide front, closing in 
again at nightfall, ‘a ceremony done solemnly and with 
very good order, with sound of trumpets and noise of 
cheerful voices.’ The rendezvous was made on June 9 
well out of sight of land, but on a council of war being 
called it was decided to stand still further to the west- 
ward to make certain of eluding observation. Still the 
objective was not revealed, but sealed orders were issued 
in case of dispersion. The following day some neutral 
vessels were spoken and detained, from which the Generals 
learnt the state of affairs at Cadiz a fortnight before. As 
yet no attack was expected, and what was better, the bulk 
of the galleons of the Indian Guard were still in the 
Guadalquivir at San Lucar, so that most of the shipping 
in Cadiz consisted of the West Indian convoy. This 
intelligence, says Monson, removed any doubts that re- 
mained, and the fleet held on im high spirits. Two days 
later Captain Leveson in Howard’s ‘Truelove, and Sir 
Christopher Blount in the ‘ Lioness,’ after a smart action 
took three Hamburg vessels, presumably carrying contra- 
band of war, and these, the first fruits of the expedition, were 
received as a fresh omen of success. Next day, however, 
there was a narrow escape of a serious mishap. The fleet 
had already passed the height of Lisbon, so that there 
could no longer be much doubt of its destination, when 
Captain Richard Weston, who was sailing in the observa- 
tion screen in a small pinnace of London, fetched up an 
armed Flemish fly-boat and called on her to heave-to. As 
she refused, he courageously tackled her, but she proved 
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too much for him, and having disabled him at the first dis- 
charge made straight for Lisbon. But Marmaduke Darell 
in the ‘ Francis and John’ of London took up the chase, and 
managed next day tosnap her up in the very mouth of the 
Tagus. Two of the chief prisoners, a Franciscan friar and 
a Biscayan gentleman, were brought before Essex.1 They 
found him lying on a couch of brocade, dressed in white 
satin and surrounded by the captains of his galleons. 
Learning that, as the prisoners were from the Canaries 
they could tell him little which he did not know already, 
he fell to boasting of what he was going todo. He meant, 
_ he said, to burn and destroy all the places he could, ay, 
and if he was able, to strike the crown from Philip’s head, 
because he had burnt three villages in England and had 
taken Calais; and in payment for this he meant to take 
Cadiz and all the adjacent ports. Then, as the spirit of 
the old Protestant rovers warmed in him, he began to 
revile the friar. It was the clergy and friars, he vowed, 
that were at the bottom of the war, because they would 
not let Philip make peace. The friar protested they were 
Christians, and therefore would be at peace with all men. 
But the satin-clad Protestant called him a dog, and vowed 
he was the better Christian of the two. All Spaniards, he 
said, worshipped gods of wood and paint, but God could 
not be in Heaven and on earth as well. Englishmen served 
and worshipped him in Heaven and Spaniards on earth. 
Then he roundly reviled the mass, apologised to the Biscayan, 
who, he said, was a gentleman and a man of his word, 


1 ¢ Declaration de fray Francisco Esteves.’ Documentos Ineditos, xxxvi. 
285. The friar calls him ‘Conde de Leste,’ ‘General de toda la armada 
y almirante de Inghilterra.’ This must mean Essex and not Howard, for 
he implies that the council of war was called not on ‘ Leste’s’ ship, which 
clearly he thought was the ‘Capitana,’ but on another which he calls the 
‘ Almiranta.’? As we know this council met on the ‘Ark,’ the ship which 
‘Leste’ commanded cannot have been Howard’s. 
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and so dismissed them. It was more the behaviour of one 
of Drake’s rude skippers than of a polished gentleman of 
Elizabeth’s Court. But as Essex neared the scene of 
action the spirit of the old sailor captains seemed to grow 
him. His elation at the success which the last lucky 
prize foreboded must be hisexcuse. ‘This happy capture,’ 
says Monson, ‘ was the most fortunate of all; for had she 
succeeded in getting in, the alarm would have spread to 
Cadiz, and all hope of a surprise would have been at an 
end.’ 

Their good fortune continued. Sweeping up the 
coastwise traffic as they went, they intercepted numbers of 
Lisbon letters, and not a vessel escaped them to betray 
their approach. On June 15, however, as the inshore 
squadrons swept round Cape St. Vincent, they seem to 
have stood too far into Lagos Bay, in search probably 
of the coast craft that were sure to be waiting there with 
the north-west wind that prevailed. From the shore the 
Spanish officials counted eighty sail, and from that remote 
spot, as fast as the muleteers could climb the rocky roads, 
the evil tidings spread inland. 

The Spanish officer who was responsible for measures 
to meet the threatening danger was the unhappy Duke of 
Medina-Sidonia, Howard’s old antagonist of 1588. Deep 
as had been his disgrace after his disastrous leading of the 
Great Armada, and lamentable as had been his failure, he 
had been restored to favour and unwilling distinction as 
Captain-General of the Ocean Sea and of the coast of 
Andalusia. His feebleness and ill luck still clung to him. 
For a month past he had been lying at Castilnova near 
Cape Trafalgar, sick of mtermittent fever. On June 19, 
four days after the English fleet had been sighted 
from St. Vincent, he had been allowed out for the first 
time, and was driving in his carriage along the shore to 
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take the cool evening breeze. The sight of the sea was 
one that he could enjoy with more content than he had 
known for many a day, for the bugbear of his life was no 
more. When after his return broken-spirited from his 
disastrous defeat in 1588 he had been allowed to hide 
himself amongst his orange trees, it had been the humour 
of the gutter-snipes to yellin chorus under his windows, 
‘ Viene el Draque !’ ‘ Drake’s coming!’ and then run away. 
Now the comfortable news was still fresh in his mind that 
Drake had been baffled by his officers, and was dead. As 
he was thus occupied he saw a muleteer hurrying to him. 
The man had ridden from Saint Mary Port, ten leagues 
away in Cadiz Bay, with a note from the President of the 
Contractacion House! at Seville, and it told him of the 
eighty sail that had been seen four days since heading for 
St. Lucar or Cadiz. So well had the English managed, 
that this was the very first intimation that reached the 
ill-starred Duke that Drake’s spirit was still stirring. 

He at once drove on to the inn at Conil and began 
writing orders far and wide—to the vassals of his wide 
estates, to assemble to his banner ; to the villages that lay 
-= between him and Cadiz, to be ready for his coming; to 
others, to hurry to Gibraltar and Tarifa, and even to Ceuta 
and Tangier, to warn them to be upon their guard; to 
Seville and Xeres and all the towns of Andalusia, to draw 
all their forces together; to Don Francisco Tello de Guz- 
man, judge and treasurer of the Contractacion House, who 
was at Cadiz for the despatch of the Flota of New Spain ; 
to Luis Alfonso Florez, its admiral; to Diego de Soto- 
mayor, its vice-admiral; to the Captain-General of the 
Indian Guard—summoning them all to meet him at day- 
break in Port Royal at the bottom of Cadiz Bay; and 

! The Casa de contractacion (literally ‘ chamber of commerce’) was the 
official body which had exclusive control of the American trade. 
F 
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finally to the Doctor Pedro Gutierrez, President of the 
Contractacion, that if his health permitted he would cross 
the bay immediately he arrived to meet him in Cadiz, and 
concert measures of defence with the other officers. Not 
a moment did he rest, though the fever was on him again, 
and two hours before daybreak on Sunday morning he 
began the rough journey to Port Royalin a litter. 
Nothing could have been more characteristic of Philip’s 
system of government. The Duke’s orders were com- 
plete and thoroughly thought out, but all too late. While 
he sat dictating at the Conil inn, his officers at Cadiz, 
ignoring their sick and incompetent chief, had been hard 
at work for hours. Already the President Gutierrez was 
in Cadiz, and had sent for the Corregidor of the city to call 
a council of the officers and municipal authorities to con- 
sider the situation. The warships at their disposal consisted 
of four galleons of the Guard, two of the old Portuguese 
squadron, three of the new treasure-frigates, which had 
been the cause of Drake’s disaster at Puerto Rico and 
had just come home with the treasure he missed, three 
strongly armed Levant ships, and a fine fleet of twenty 
galleys of the Andalusian squadron.' But so entirely 
unexpected was the English attack that most of the 
commanding officers were away on leave. In the absence 
of the Adelantado of Castille, proprietor and captain- 
general of the galleys of Spain, the galley squadron 
was under the command of Don Juan Portocarrero. The 
General of the Indian Guard was also absent and Soto- 
mayor, Vice-Admiral of the flota, was commanding the 
galleons in his place. Even Sancho Pardo, who from his 


1 See the despatch of Gutierrez to the King in Documentos Ineditos, 
p-208. Other accounts give the force differently, but no two quite agree, and 
the President is probably the best authority. The official list which Crosse 
captured gives twenty galleys.—(S. P., Dom., cclix. 25.) 
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sick-bed had directed the late successful defence of Puerto 
Rico, was not present to command his victorious frigates. 
To complete their ill-luck Gutierrez, as President of the 
Contractacion, claimed supreme authority over them all 
so long as they lay in port, and he was an ecclesiastic. 
Consequently the naval and military officers with one 
accord refused to recognise his authority, on the ground 
that a cleric could not command in face of the enemy, 
and ignoring his opinion they took their own measures of 
defence. 

The disposition approved by them was to draw up the 
whole of the warships and the strongest vessels of the 
flota in line-abreast across the narrowest part of the bay, 
with their left resting on the battery of St. Philip, which 
formed the inner and north-easterly angle of the city 
defences, and their right apparently stretching towards 
the strong castle of Santa Catalina on the St. Mary Port 
side of the bay. The galleys were to be thrown forward 
as an advanced guard between the Puercas and Diamond 
reefs, which make a kind of barrier in the mouth of the 
bay, while the rest of the fota formed a rearguard in the 
Puntal channel, which gave access to the inner harbour. 
For the actual defence of the town, three hundred and 
fifty men were all the Corregidor could get together, but 
messengers were sent out to the neighbouring places 

- for assistance, while at the inn at Conil the Duke was 
still sitting fervently at his despatches. 

Meanwhile, the English fleet was still steadily 

“advancing, and spending much time in considering the 
plan of attack, with little result except that they must 
wait for a ‘nearer view’ before deciding on anything. 
‘The calmness of the weather, varied with baffling easterly 
airs, made progress very slow, but the delay was well 


utilised in issuing a very elaborate set of orders to be 
¥ 2 
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observed in landing the troops.!. It was not indeed till 
the 18th, three days after they had been sighted at Lagos, 
that they were within striking distance of their objective 
At break of day they were about twelve leagues from Cadiz 
when the first glimmer of dawn revealed a strange sail 
close to the ‘Ark.’ Howard at once gave chase, and after 
two hours fetched her up. She proved to be an Irish 
bark bound for Waterford that had left Cadiz the previous 
day at noon. From the skipper Howard was thus able to 
learn the very latest intelligence from the port. Accord- 
ing to the Lord Admiral, his information was that there 
lay in the bay twenty galleys and between fifty and sixty 
ships. A fight was now certain. ‘When this was once 
bruited in the army,’ says Howard’s doctor, ‘ that there 
were so many ships... Lord God! what a sudden 
rejoicing there was. How every man skipt and leapt for 
joy, and how nimble was every man to see all things were 
neat trim and ready for the fight, fearing all the way that 
they should never be encountered or have any “sport,” as 
they use to term it.’ 

Under similar circumstances in 1587, Drake, without 
so much as shortening sail for his fleet to close up, had 
merely summoned his captains and told them he meant 
to go straight in and destroy everything he found inside. 
It was against all the traditions of the service not to hold 
a formal council before attacking. His old-fashioned 
Vice-Admiral, Wiliam Borough, had even regarded the 
omission as criminal, and considered that it was only 
through neglect of a concerted order of attack that a 


1 Lambeth MS. 

2 Howard, the most inaceurate of despatch writers, says the Irishman 
was captured on Saturday the 19th (Birch, ii. 52), and so does his doctor. 
But Hakluyt gives the 18th, and he is confirmed by the Lambeth MS. 
and the minutes of the Council of War (S. P. Dom., cclix. 17). These 
minutes also give a different version of the information which Howard says 
he got from the Irishman. 
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single Spanish ship escaped. But Drake never allowed 
tradition to stand in his way, and for him, where a sur- 
prise was in question, the rapidity of the stroke was the 
essential that must override all other considerations. 
Here we have an occasion for testing the truth of his 
doctrme. For Howard was a man of Borough’s temper, 
and with him mature calculation and order must precede 
action. Everything was done with the most unimpeach- 
able regularity. A council was called and all the chief 
officers attended, the two Generals, the Vice-Admirals, the 
Marshal, the Master of the Ordnance, and the Secretary- 
at-War. From the Minutes it would appear that they 
had expected to find the Spanish ships at Puntal till the 
Irishman told them they were covering both St. Mary 
Port and Cadiz in the outer part of the bay. From the 
same source his report would appear to have been that 
the ships of war numbered in all about thirty, that the 
bulk of the galleys were at St. Mary Port, opposite Cadiz, 
and that two large vessels laden with wheat to relieve 
the famine that prevailed at Lisbon were on the point of 
sailing. The resolution that was taken on this informa- 
tion was as follows :—Kssex, with the royal galleons of his 
squadron and the whole of the transports, was to attempt 
the city, while Howard and Lord Thomas, with their 
own and the Dutch squadron, together with all the 
ships that did not carry soldiers, were to operate against 
the Spanish fleet at anchor in the bay and prevent any 
vessels escaping till Cadiz and its batteries were in 
Essex’s hands. Besides this two small squadrons were 
detached for special duties. Ralegh with one, consisting 
of his own ship and his vice-admiral’s, with three more 
smaller royal vessels and a dozen others, was immediately 
to stand inshore and then make his way along the coast 
so as to prevent the corn ships slipping by between the 
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main fleet and the land. On reaching Cadiz bay he was 
to conform to Howard’s movements. The other, under 
Sir Alexander Clifford, was told off to the galleys. His 
instructions survive to show how elaborate were the 
Generals’ dispositions and how small a force was con- 
sidered necessary to tackle twenty galleys. He was 
given the ‘ Vanguard’ and ‘ Rainbow,’ the galleons re- | 
spectively of Sir John Wingfield and Sir Francis Vere, 
who were now of course with Essex and the transports, 
preparing for the land attack on Cadiz, three small 
London men-of-war, two oared hoys of the Generals’, 
and some similar light vessels assigned for the service 
by the Dutch Admiral. With these, so soon as the fleet 
came athwart Point Rota, the extreme limit of the outer 
bay, he was to bear along the shore, and, if he found the 
galleys in St. Mary Port, to anchor as close in as possible 
and blockade them there. If they were out he was to 
try to chase them in or at least to prevent them harassing 
Essex’s landing. If no galleys were to be seen he was 
to anchor to the north or rear of Essex’s part of the fleet, 
so as to cover the transports and weaker vessels from a 
galley attack from the seaward.! 

These deliberations must have consumed the greater 
part of the day. Nothing further, at any rate, was done, 
except that Ralegh proceeded to the inshore station 
allotted him. But still more time was to be wasted. 
On consideration it would appear that the scheme decided 
on seemed to devote too much attention to the enemy’s 
fleet and not enough to the land attack. That the 
enemy’s ships would attempt to escape in the face of 
such a force appeared very improbable, and on the 
morrow a new council was called on the ‘Repulse.’ 
Ralegh was away imshore, Vere and Carew were pro- 

1 Hatfield Papers, vi. 216. 
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bably busy with the troops, and the council was attended 
only by the two Generals, Lord Thomas Howard and 
the Secretary.' Before they separated the plan of action 
was entirely changed. Instead of entering the bay, as 
was clearly the original intention, the attack on Cadiz 
was to be from outside and from two different points. 
Stretching westwards into the open sea from the walls 
of the town were two rocky tongues of land, the more 
northerly and shorter one known as Santa Catalina and 
the other as St. Sebastian. Between them was formed 
a creek known as the Caleta, ending in a shelving beach 
close under the walls. So excellent a landing-place did 
it afford that a powerful bastion, known as the Castle of 
Santa Catalina, had been built at the adjacent salient 
angle of the walls to command it. By the new order of 
attack it was in the Caleta that Essex was to land and at 
once proceed to the assault of Santa Catalina. Mean- 
while Howard was to be ready to throw another body of 
troops ashore just south of the city, on the long spit of 
land which connected Cadiz with the mainland. The 
design was well conceived and thoroughly scientific. 
While Essex was developing his attack the second 
brigade, which Howard was to land, would form a cover- 
ing force, and effectually prevent any reinforcements 
being thrown into the city by land. Having covered 
the disembarkation, Howard was to come to anchor 
under St. Sebastian’s point. To Ralegh, with his own 
and the bulk of the Dutch squadron, was committed 
Howard’s original task of preventing the escape of the 
enemy’s ships. Clifford’s orders were unchanged. 

When all was ready the fleet made sail so as to reach 
the mouth of the bay and be ready to strike at dawn. 


1 This council is not mentioned by the author of the Lambeth MS., who 
was absent with Ralegh’s squadron. 
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But a little before daybreak it began to appear that 
something was wrong, and too late it was discovered that 
the masters had underestimated their distance from Cadiz. 
The possibility of an error so easy to make had not been 
taken into consideration; there was no great seaman’s 
eye to correct it, and the result was complete confusion. 
What happened precisely is difficult to tell, for the English 
officers naturally slur over this part of the enterprise. — 
While it was still dark the Spanish sentries heard signal 
guns at sea and saw many lights shown, and ran to give 
the alarm. The result was that at daybreak most of the 
Spanish ships were in their stations, and the galleys on 
the alert in their advanced position about the reefs. 
At half-past six the President of the Contractacion wrote 
to the king that one hundred and twelve sail of galleons — 
and ships in four squadrons, ‘ the fairest fleet that ever was 
seen,’ had come within cannon shot of St. Sebastian’s, but 
that about five o’clock, on seeing the readiness of the ships 
and galleys, they had tacked seawards, and were then 
hove-to in one body about a league from shore.’ Signal 
for a council had been made and boats were going along- 
side one of the flagships. They seemed to be at a loss — 
what to do, for the wind was fair for them to enter the 
bay, and so was the tide. It had been making an hour 


1 In acontemporary Spanish account of the affair dedicated to the Infante 
Don Fernando, Bishop of Toledo (S. P. Spain, xxxi. f. 48) the English are 
described as arriving between dawn and night. ‘ We thought at first,’ the 
author says, ‘ that they were the Indian fleet, but soon found they were not, 
as well from their greater numbers as from their manner of sailing, because 
they came one after another in the figure of a half moon ’—a formation 
entirely inconceivable and in any case certainly not characteristically Eng- 
lish. The account is literary rather than technical, and full of inaccuracies, — 
and inclines one to believe that the expression ‘figure of a half moon’ was — 
a favourite one with men of letters who had no clear idea of what they were 
trying to describe, and that the present author used it as loosely as Camden 
and Bentivoglio did of the Armada of 1588.—(See Drake and the Tudor — 
Navy, ii. 211). : 
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and a half since they tacked. When it turned they would 
have difficulty in entering if the wind did not hold, and 
there was every sign of a calm as the day wore on. The 
last thing the President saw before closing the letter was 
the two flagships anchoring, the rest being still hove-to. 
The most impartial English authority confirms this view 
of what happened on the Sunday morning.! When the 
mistake was discovered, he says, the fleet was forced to 
tack. ‘The Lord Admiral with the greatest part of the 
fleet was ahead and to windward of the Earl of Essex and 
his squadron, by reason of some chase in the night to 
leeward and a storm.’ Howard, he says, anchored by 
St. Sebastian, but Essex, ‘seeing the galleys row towards 
the landing-place which we had chosen, bare with them 
till he made them leave that course and luffed up and 
came with his squadron to an anchor by my Lord Admiral, 
which the rest of the fleet seeing, came all unto them. 
Only my Lord Thomas Howard in the “ Merhonour” 
anchored betwixt them and the shore.’ Essex himself 
says his intention was, not merely to head off the galleys, 
but, as Drake had done, to go straight in and do his best, 
and that he only came to anchor when he saw the rest of 
the fleet would not follow his lead. 

The perplexity which the President divined was real 
enough. Vere says no formal council was held, but that 
Essex summoned most of the military officers to his ship 
and Howard the sea officers, and communications passed 
between them. Essex declared that he was still for doing 
what was obviously the proper thing under the circum- 
stances—to go in immediately and attack the Spanish 
fleet.2 As Howard would not consent to expose his ships 
to the concentrated fire of the forts and galleons, it was 


1 Sloane MS., 1303. 
2 «Omissions of the Cales Voyage,’ in Hakluyt. 
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determined to proceed with the plan last agreed on. 
Essex therefore at once began to get his troops into the 
boats. Meanwhile, however, the wind had shifted to the 
south-west, and instead of going down was freshening, 
with a nasty sea. To the seamen it was clear that a land- 
ing outside the bay was no longer possible. Four galleys, 
too, under the young Marquis of Santa Cruz, son of the 
first Admiral of the Great Armada, were threatening the 
landing-place, but still Essex would not be persuaded and 
held to his mad endeavour. 

At this juncture—two hours, that is, after Howard 
anchored—Ralegh rejomed.' He had made fair use of his 
time. The President’s great anxiety was for five rich 
ships of the flota which were at Chipiona, in the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir, waiting to jom the convoy at Cadiz. 
These Ralegh had sighted about 9 a.m. the previous day, 
but before he could attack a thick fog had enveloped both 
squadrons. It lasted all day, and it was not till early 
next morning that the Spanish vessels had been sighted 
again. Chase was given, but the water was found too 
shoal for close work. One, however, was driven ashore 
under the Castle of Almadraba, near Cape Rota; the rest 
escaped up the river to St. Lucar, and Ralegh continued 
his way.? When about 6 a.m. he rejoined the fleet the 
boats laden with troops were already clustering round 
the ‘ Repulse,’ ready to sink in the rising sea. Ralegh 
was aghast at Essex’s madness, and at once went aboard 
to him. The Colonels were present, and before them all 
he formally protested against the operation. But Essex 
was obdurate. If ill came of it, he said, it was Howard’s 
fault, because he would not consent to go inside till the 
town was taken. Considering that Drake had demon- 
strated the possibility of entering in spite of the batteries 


1 The Lambeth MS. says it was at 6 a.m. 2 Ibid. 
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with a much inferior force, Howard's position was certainly 
unwarrantable. Still it was no reason for exposing the 
troops to certain destruction. Ralegh persisted, and being 
supported by the Colonels and some sea officers who were 
present, at last persuaded Essex that he might desist with- 
out dishonour, undertaking at the same time to try to 
induce the Lord Admiral to go in at once. 

At half-past ten the President wrote to the king again. 
The English were still in the same position a league from 
Santa Catalina. They had been taking soundings and 
had placed a number of buoys, and it was clear that they 
meant to land there. They were also, he said, getting 
their largest vessels into the van, as though they intended 
to enter the bay with the flood. As a matter of fact, this 
decision was not yet taken. What the Spaniards had 
seen was probably some of the captains, Vere amongst 
them, trying to steal into a place where they would have 
a good start when the anticipated signal was made. But 
it was some hours before Ralegh could bring the two 
Generals to one mind, nor was it till he saw how the 
wind and sea continued to increase that Howard was at 
last compelled to give way. Ralegh rowed back to the 
‘Repulse’ triumphant. He could not even wait till he 
got on board to tell the glad news. As he came within 
hail he shouted to Essex in Spanish, ‘Entramos!’ ‘We 
are going in!’ The Lord General was no less excited, 
and when he heard Ralegh’s hail he took off his hat and 
flung it so high into the air that it was carried away into 

“the sea as he gave the order to weigh. 

This was about noon. Nothing had been agreed on, 
so Vere tells us, except that next tide they were to put 
into the bay, and after defeating the enemy’s fleet to 
land between Puntal and the town ‘ without setting down 
any more particular directions for the execution thereof.’ 
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This was more like Drake’s way of doing things, and 
entirely to Essex’s mind. But he was doomed to fresh 
disappointment. Many precious hours had been wasted 
already, and in spite of the chief officers’ scrambling to 
secure the lead at all hazards, it took a long time to get 
the soldiers back into the transports and for the whole 
fleet to get under way. By the time they had the bay 
open for entering, the afternoon tide, on which they had 
intended to go in, was already far spent, and Ralegh’s 
heart misgave him. He began to think it was too late. 
In any case the attack must now be made by night, and 
under such unfavourable conditions that he was persuaded, 
with no proper orders issued or stations allotted, it could 
only lead to disaster. It was just what Borough had 
thought nine years before, yet Drake had gone m and 
succeeded. But Ralegh was too much of the soldier to 
follow his example. Essex, if we may believe him, was 
still for going in, but with Ralegh supporting the Lord 
Admiral’s caution there could be but one decision. The 
attack was postponed till the morrow, and about six 
o’clock the fleet anchored in the mouth of the bay, between 
Fort St. Philip and Santa Catalina of St. Mary Port. 

It will then be seen that Ralegh’s famous cry of 
‘ Entramos’ is very misleading. On the strength of it he 
has been generally credited with being the moving spirit 
of the naval attack on Cadiz harbour, and on this his 
reputation as an admiral mainly rests. But the facts are 


beyond dispute if all the various accounts are compared. 4 


It is true Ralegh procured Howard’s consent to go in 
after Essex had been refused, but it was only to pre- 
vent Essex doing something much more desperate, and 
when the critical moment came Ralegh drew back and 
voted with Howard for delay. That the circumstances 
justified this change of front at the moment for action is 
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quite possible, but the fact remains that he was for hanging 
back when Essex wished to go on. Essex was generally 
credited with rashness, and perhaps with some justice, yet 
his rashest acts were always those which succeeded best. 
On this occasion Ralegh may have been in the right. If 
so, it should be made clear that his reputation is to be 
credited, not with that famous ‘ Entramos, but with having 
prudently saved the fleet from Hssex’s headstrong ardour. 
Whether right or wrong, Ralegh was rather the Borough 
than the Drake of the Cadiz action. 

The new situation was curious. The position on which 
the majority had decided for the fleet was exactly that 
which the Spaniards had originally intended to occupy ; 
but they, too, had cautiously changed their design. From 
the first the President of the Contractacion had been for 
saving his flota by getting it up into the inner bay and 
holding the Puntal channel with the galleons; but as this 
would have left both St. Mary Port and Cadiz to their fate 
the military officers had overruled him. About two o'clock 
in the afternoon, however, Sotomayor had arrived to take 
command of the fleet, and the President had again urged 
his views upon him and Portocarrero, the galley admiral. 
He pointed out how easily such a fleet as the enemy’s 
could break through the galleon line if it was extended to 
guard the whole of the outer haven. Moreover, troops 
were fast arriving at Port Royal to garrison the town, and 
he was now able to urge that Cadiz could take care of 
itself. In the end he had his way. So strongly, however, 
did the southwester continue to blow, that very little pro- 
gress could be made in retiring the ships from the advanced 
position they had taken up, and as for the troops that had 
concentrated at Port Royal, they could not be got across 
the harbour at all. Thus the Spanish retrograde move- 
ment was not complete when the English anchored, and 


—— 
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for about an hour Essex was able to cool his impatience 
by engaging the rearmost Spanish galleons and some of 
the galleys at random range as they fell back. 

So the night fell, and yet another council was called 
to settle a third plan of attack ; and what was of greater 
interest to everyone, to decide who was to have the honour 
of leading it. Essex eagerly claimed the privilege for him- 
self, but to this Howard would not listen. The Queen 
had specially enjoined him not to let the Earl run any 
unnecessary risks ; the whole council supported the objec- 
tion, and Essex had reluctantly to give way. Thereupon 
Ralegh put in his claim and was given the coveted post. 
The ships assigned to him as a vanguard, he says, were 
the galleons of Carew, Southwell, Vere, Crosse, Clifford 
and Dudley, with the twelve London ships of war and 
certain flyboats carrymg troops to board the Spanish 
galleons when their guns were silenced, so as not to expose 
the Queen’s ships to the risk of beng burnt if the Spaniards 
fired their vessels. Howard gives the order differently. 
Lord Thomas, he says, was to lead with Ralegh, South- 
well and Carew, while Vere and Wingfield were to watch 
the galleys. Clifford and Crosse were to follow with ten 
Dutch ships and twenty-one English men-of-war, and the 
rest of the fleet were to support the attack. Howard's 
doctor confirms this account, but as usual Howard is not 
to be entirely trusted. Vere distinctly says he was assigned 
no special duty. Essex, and all the other authorities, con- 
firm Ralegh’s assertion that he was given the lead, and 
the council probably broke up under that impression. 
Lord Thomas Howard, however, does not seem to have 
been present, and no sooner did he hear of the decision 
than he claimed the lead for himself by right of his rank 
as Vice-Admiral. Howard could not refuse. It is even ; 
possible that another council was called, for one authority s 
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says that the council that finally settled the order was held 
after sunrise.! In any case the last word was in Lord 
Thomas’s favour, and as the ‘ Merhonour ’ drew too much 
water he transferred his flag to Dudley’s ship, the ‘ Non- 
pareil.’ 

The night passed calmly enough and undisturbed, 
except by a threat of the galleys, which had stolen out 
along the coast, to attack the rearguard of transports and 
victuallers. But this, as we have seen, had been antici- 
pated, and was easily parried. It was very soon after 
sunrise that the attack began, and the futility of the long 
councils of war was apparent. The movement resolved 
itself at once into a scramble amongst the leading galleon 
captains to get first at the enemy, followed by desperate 
attempts to jockey each other out of the fighting line. So 
wild was the race, so contradictory the accounts of the 
competition, that it is difficult to know exactly what 
happened. The general lines of the action, however, are 
clear enough. 

When day broke the Spanish men-of-war were off the 
Cadiz mole, having been unable as yet to take up the new 
position assigned to them in the Puntal channel. All the 
galleys except the four under Santa Cruz’s command were 
lying with their sterns under the city wall, flanking the 
Enelish advance with their forward batteries. To Vere’s 
soldier’s eye this was the immediate danger. He had 
never been in a sea-fight before, and, eager to distinguish 
himself, had heaved short during the night so as to lose no 
time in getting under way. Now he saw his opportunity. 
His ship, the ‘ Rainbow,’ drew less water than most of the 
galleons, and weighing immediately he stood in close- 
hauled towards the shoal water before the town. The 
immediate effect was to draw on himself the concentrated 

' Lambeth MS. 
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fire of the batteries and the galleys, and he remained boldly 
engaging them for some time before anyone else got into 
action.! 

Meanwhile Ralegh, determined that if Lord Thomas 
wanted the first place he must race for it, had succeeded 
in weighing before any of his consorts and was leading in 
mid-channel straight for the galleons. About six o’clock 
the batteries and galleys opened on him as he passed, but 
he held on, as he tells us, without replying, content to answer 
every shot with a scornful flourish of his trumpets. Seeing 
that as he stood on in mid-channel he can never have been 
less than half a mile from the Spanish guns, his reserve 
was certainly correct. He was followed by Lord Thomas 
in the ‘ Nonpareil,’ Southwell m the‘ Lion,’ and by Carew 
and Clifford in the ‘Mary Rose’ and ‘Dreadnought.’ As 
they advanced the Spanish galleons, which since sunrise 
had been falling back on Puntal, continued to retire before 
them, ‘ drifting rather than sailing.’ With a fallmg wind 
the English attack was very slow, and before the leading 
ships could get into action the enemy had succeeded in 
taking up a position in the narrows of the Puntal channel. 
The four ‘ Apostles’ moored themselves head and stern 
athwart it, entirely blocking the fair way and presenting 
their broadsides to the attack. In support behind them 
were the two Portuguese galleons and the Levanters, and in 
the shallower water on the St. Mary Port side were the 
three frigates. Under cover of the warships the merchant 
vessels were escaping into St. Mary Port, and those which 
had managed to pass Puntal into Port Royal. 


On seeing this formidable disposition Ralegh anchored, — 


‘but at that distance from the Spaniards,’ says Monson, 
‘as he could not annoy them.’ His consorts followed 
suit, Lord Thomas Howard and Southwell to starboard 


1 The Sloane MS. confirms his own account of this. 
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and Carew and Clifford to port. Monson, it is plain, 
considered that in not holding on into closer action Ralegh 
displayed a reprehensible lack of vigour, to say no worse. 
Later on, having occasion to come on board Hssex’s ship, 
Ralegh was taken to task by the Earl for his prudence. 
Monson says he excused ‘his coming to anchor so far off 
for want of water to go higher,’ an excuse which Monson 
considered untenable, for where the Spanish galleons 
could go the ‘ Warspite’ could go. Monson, however, was 
ever a harsh and acrid critic of other admirals, and par- 
ticularly where Ralegh was concerned. But it must be 
remembered that with the possible exception of Gilbert’s 
unsuccessful engagement nearly twenty years before it 
was Ralegh’s first naval action. He had no experience of 
the effect of gun fire at sea; and it may well be that he 
thought he was close enough and was persuaded by his 
master to anchor for fear of taking the ground. But 
when all is said there can be no doubt that if Ralegh’s 
fame depended on the way he led the attack at Cadiz he 
would come off badly. His own account affords him no 
defence. He admits that he considered it impossible to 
stay where he was, much less to go in closer, unless he 
boarded, and excuses his anchoring where he did by the 
absence of the supporting ships which he had been pro- 
mised. ‘Now after we had beat,’ he says, ‘as two butts 
one upon another almost three hours (assuring your honour 
that the volleys of cannon and culverin came as thick as 
if it had been a skirmish of musketeers), and finding myself 
in danger to be sunk in the place, I went to the Lord- 
General in my skiff to desire him that he would enforce 
the promised flyboats to come up, that I might board; for 
as I rid, I could not endure so great battery any long time. 
My Lord-General was then coming up himself, to whom 
I declared that if the flyboats came not I would board with 
G 
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the Queen’s ship: for it was the same loss to burn or sink, 
for I must endure the one. The Earl finding that it was 
not in his power to command fear, told me that whatsoever 
I did he would second me in person upon his honour.’ 
The only other reference to the point is from the author 
of a manuscript account in the Sloane Collection. When 
the enemy’s ships got into position, he says, ‘The general 
(i.e. the generality) of our English masters of ships, whose 
desire being to draw us as near the enemy as they might, 
were notwithstanding induced to anchor somewhat far 
off and to tarry for the flood. But, anon after, the Lord- 
General, coming up to Sir Walter Ralegh and the Lord- 
Marshal, caused them to weigh anchor, and so they all bare 
‘in with the ships, yet lay without danger of the small shot; 
the two former perhaps upon judgment, the “ Due Repulse ” 
upon constraint.’ For in her efforts to get up to the front 
she had come into collision with the ‘ Dreadnought.’ These 
are clearly the words of a man hostile to Ralegh and friendly 
to Essex, and they would have little weight were there 
anything to contradict them. But there really is nothing. 
Even the author of the Lambeth manuscript, who was an 
officer in Ralegh’s squadron and is generally favourable to 
him, can say no more than thatthe Rear-Admiral ‘ anchored 
within a reasonable distance of the enemy.’ This is but 
faint praise and very like censure. By Ralegh’s own 
statement it is clear he did not understand what close 
action meant. For him there was nothing between long 
bowls and boarding. On the whole, then, we are forced to 
the conclusion that a position, which Ralegh thought too 
dangerous to be endured, was regarded by Monson and 
others as not nearly close enough.’ 


1 It must be remembered that the moral effect of artillery fire in earlier — a 


days was much more severe than it is now. The Friar who was taken in 
the Irish bark gives a queer picture of its effect on the redoubtable ‘ Eliza- 
bethan sea-dogs.’ ‘They are miserable people,’ he says, ‘mere boys and so 
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It was not long however before he made amends. 
What had brought Essex up in Ralegh’s neighbourhood 
was this. By the resolution of the last council it had been 
decided that the Generals were to get under sail, but 
neither was to engage, unless the fighting line required 
support. But when Essex, fuming and fretting at being 
kept back, saw the unequal contest which his courageous 
Marshal was supporting with the galleys, he could not 
remain inactive, but sailed at once to his assistance, and 
drew upon the ‘ Repulse’ the bulk of the fire that Vere 
had been receiving. For a while the two friends bore the 
whole brunt of the action; but before long Wingfield and 
the young Earl of Sussex in the ‘ Vanguard’ got up with 
the squadron detailed for watching the galleys. Upon this 
the galleys gave way, and about nine o’clock all that were 
able retired hastily to Puntal. Two of them, however, 
were pressed so hard by Wingfield that they had to seek 
safety m the town harbour, and did not dare to show their 
noses outside for the remainder of the action. The rest, 
about an hour later, came into action again, in groups of 
three, in the intervals between the ‘ Apostles.’ As they 
rowed along the shore to take up their new position, Vere 
had followed them as close in as he dared for the shoal 
afraid that I saw them tremble ; and when the guns of the Spanish galleons 
went off they got below and even when their,own guns were fired.’ Doc. 
Ined., 286. In justice to Ralegh it must be said that his experience on this 
occasion appears to have altered his opinion as to the effect of gun fire on 
ships. In his History of the World (book v. cap. i. § 10), in the course of a 
discussion on the difficulty of preventing ships’entering ports, he says: ‘ The 
_ fort of St. Philip terrified not us in the year 1596, when we entered the port 
of Cadiz; neither did the fort of Puntal, when we were entered, beat us 
from anchoring by it, though it played upon us with four demi-cannons 
within point-blank from six in the morning till twelve at noon.’ This is, 
of course, an exaggeration. The point-blank range of a demi-cannon was 
_ 340 yards, and the fleet was certainly not within that distance of Fort Puntal 
the whole morning. Still it is certain that by the time he wrote his History 


Ralegh had come to think very little of harbour defences, except when ex- 
ceptionally well placed. 
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water, and in so doing had got ahead of the point where 
the ‘ Warspite’ had anchored. Vere, in high spirits, saw 
that he had thus secured the lead of Ralegh, and was still 
holding on when, to his disgust, and without his orders, 
his master, not liking the look of things, came to anchor. 
This was during the quarter of an hour in which Ralegh 
says he was absent on his mission to Essex, and Lord 
Thomas Howard got his chance. Before Ralegh could 
get back he weighed, and, thrusting the ‘ Nonpareil ’ ahead 
of Vere, robbed him of the lead he had secured. It was 
more than Ralegh could endure. The moment he got 
back to the ‘ Warspite’ he ordered the anchor up, and, 
drifting right past the ‘Nonpareil, anchored himself 
athwart the channel so that no one could pass him, and 
in such a position that, as he gleefully relates, he masked 
all but the prow guns of Vere from a sight of the enemy. 
It was now past ten o’clock. The wind had dropped, 
the tide was slackening, and Ralegh, congratulating himself 
on the position he had secured, was merrily at work again. 
He was still, however, well out of musket shot, and this 
was too far off to please Essex. The action bid fair to 
last all day, and, unable to restrain himself longer, he 
came crashing through the port ships of the fighting line, 
determined to use the last of the tide to get close m and 
settle it. The ‘Mary Rose’ he safely cleared, but in his 
reckless rush he fouled the ‘Dreadnought.’ It took him 
some time to get clear. Still, before the force of the flood 
was spent he managed to drift a ship’s length past Ralegh 
and anchored to port of him. At the same time Vere, 
burning with indignation at Ralegh’s move, stealthily 
stole out a hawser to the ‘ Warspite, with the intention of 
using her to warp himself into a better position. But no 
sooner did he begin to haul than the trick was discovered 
and Ralegh ordered the line to be cut, so that Vere swung 
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back into his place again. Thus the fury of the fight was 
now borne by these three ships, the ‘ Repulse,’ the ‘ War- 
spite,’ and the ‘ Rainbow,’ the others crowding in where- 
ever they could get a sight of the enemy. 

Meanwhile Howard, athwart Cadiz, had been busy 
with the batteries, but when he saw what Essex had done 
he too could not rest. To get the ‘Ark’ up was impossible. 
So he ordered out his pinnace and came aboard the 
‘Merhonour,’ to which, being now in action, Lord 
Thomas had returned, and there he remained till the end, 
laying and firing guns with his own hand.! 

So the action continued to rage with redoubled fury. 
‘The shooting of ordnance was great,’ says Vere, ‘and 
they held us good talk by reason their ships lay athwart 
with their broadsides towards us, and most of us right 
ahead, so that we could use but our chasing pieces.’ 
Indeed, for the English it must have been an unequal 
- contest. Some eight galleons at most were attacking 
roughly in line-abreast, and all except Ralegh’s, which was 
athwart the channel, were being raked by the broadsides 
of at least four galleons and three frigates in line-ahead, 
to say nothing of supporting ships and a whole squadron 
of galleys firing through the intervals, as well as the Puntal 
fort. No wonder the action was long, but in the end the 
superiority of the English gunnery told. In about three 
hours the Spanish fire must have been mastered, for 
Ralegh managed to get out a warp close to the flagship, 
the ‘San Felipe,’ so as to haul in and board. By this 
bold manceuvre he amply made up for any shortcomings 
in the earlier part of the action. Carew, his kinsman and 
closest comrade, was so enthusiastic as to write to Cecil 
that he had made friends of his enemies ; for that which 


Dr. Marbecke (Sloane MS. 229). The Lambeth MS. also says it was 
the ‘ Merhonour,’ ‘ which by that time was in fight.’ 
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he did in the sea service could not be bettered.‘ Essex 
and Thomas Howard at once followed his lead. Well as 
the Spaniards had fought, it was more than they could 
endure. As, about one o’clock, the three English galleons 
began to forge ahead, they gave up. Cables were slipped, 
sail was made, and the end had come. Almost immediately 
all four of the ‘Apostles’ took the ground and a panic 
ensued. There could be seen, says Ralegh, ‘ tumbling into 
the sea heaps of soldiers, so thick as if coals had been 
poured out of a sack in many ports at once, some drowned 
and some sticking in the mud.’ Boats were quickly 
ordered out, and Essex let slip the barges full of soldiers 
which he had been towing ever since the first attempt to 
land in the Caleta. But it was too late. Before they 
could get up, the ‘San Felipe’ and another galleon had 
been set on fire and were soon past saving. The two 
others however, the ‘St. Andrew’ and ‘St. Matthew,’ 
were successfully captured before they could be fired. 
On the English side, though the ships had been hit many 
times, not a man had been killed, which would look as 
though Ralegh’s anxiety for his ship was at least premature. 
He himself had been wounded in the leg by a splinter. The 
most serious losses were caused by the burning of South- 
well’s pinnace as it tried to board the ‘ San Felipe,’ by which 
thirty men were lost, and by an accidental explosion on a 
Dutch flyboat, which destroyed nearly a hundred hands. 
The Spaniards suffered severely. ‘The spectacle,’ wrote 
Ralegh, ‘was very lamentable on their side; for many 
drowned themselves and many half burnt leapt into the 
water, very many hanging by the rope ends by the ship’s 
side under the water even to their lips, many swimming 


! Sir George Carew to Cecil, Add. 6177, f. 75. See also Ralegh’s letter 
to Carew, December 27, 1589 (Edwardes, ii. 43), where he ends, ‘Farewell, — 
noble George, my chosen friend and kinsman from whom nor time nor for- 
tune nor adversity shall ever sever me.’ 
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with grievous wounds strucken under water and put out of 
their pain. And withal so huge a fire and such tearing of 
the ordnance in the great “ Philip ” and the rest, when the 
fire came to them, as if any man had a desire to see Hell 
itself, it was there most lively figured.’ One of the great 
Levanters was also burnt, and another laden with ordnance 
captured. The rest escaped up the inner bay, where for 
the time they could not be followed. 

Of all this ruin the unhappy Duke of Medina-Sidonia 
was an impotent spectator. Travelling incessantly, he 
had managed by six o’clock on Sunday evening to get 
within a league of Port Royal, where he intended to 
organise the defence of the port; but it was only to be 
met with the news that the English fleet had been all 
day off the Caleta. He went onat once to Port Royal, 
but no one was there to meet him, and all the night he 
sat again writing despatches in every direction. Early 
next morning a message from Cadiz reached him, saying 
that all the reinforcements that had come in were 800 
infantry, 100 horse and some 500 lancers, the last of little 
or no use for the defence of a town.! The Duke replied 
that he was collecting more troops and meant immediately 
to enter the city in person. To this end he ordered two 
boats to carry him and his staff across the bay as soon as 
the tide was high enough. Then mounting his horse 
he rode down to Matagorda Point, opposite Puntal, to see 
what the fleets were doing. The Spanish galleons had 
already anchored and the action had begun. As he 
watched them six launches dashed out from the English 


1 Lanzas. These were not the heavily-armed and barbed ‘lances’ or 
men-at-arms of the old school, but the new light cavalry recently introduced 
into the Spanish service. They were well armed mostly, and carried besides the 
lance a pistol and a curtilace, by which, says Sir R. Williams, ‘ I mean a good 
broadsword.’ (A briefe discourse of War.) They were the ‘ demi-lances ’ of 
the English, and were the heaviest cavalry employed in the next century. 
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fleet and made towards him with the intention of cutting 
off some small vessels that from St. Mary Port were 
trying to get inside Puntal. Having captured two, they 
gave the Duke a volley, killing the horse of one of his staff, 
and then retired with their prizes. Clearly it was now 
impossible to cross the bay, and with little anxiety that the 
galleons would be able to hold their position the Duke 
returned to Port Royal, intending to get into Cadiz by 
land round the harbour head. But as his carriage was 
being made ready Don Francisco Tello came hurrying to 
inform him that the defence of the Puntal channel had 
collapsed, and he rode back to Matagorda to try to save 
what people he could. There he saw the hideous ruam— 
the ‘San Felipe’ a roarmg mass of flames, the mangled 
galleons’ crews crawling through the mud—and he knew 
the inner bay was lost. In its mmost recess was the 
Port and Arsenal of Carraca, where acreek runs out to the 
sea, separating the long low island of Leon, at the end of 
which Cadiz stands, from the mainland. For about two 
miles above Carraca the creek was navigable at high tide 
as far as the point where the Cadiz road crossed it by the 
Suazo Bridge. Thither he ordered Tello to carry the 
jfiota. When it was safely in he was to sink two or three 
of the Levanters to close the mouth of the creek, and 
behind them to post five or six galleys to stop any attempt 
of the enemy to enter with a flotilla. These orders given, 
he started for the Suazo Bridge himself, but only to be 
met by the staggering news that the approach to the city 
even by land was now cut off. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE OCCUPATION OF CADIZ 


It was the vigorous action of Essex that had so entirely 
upset the Duke’s calculations. Nothing further, it will 
be remembered, had been settled about a landing. The 
impetuous Lord-General settled it for himself. Imme- 


. diately the Spanish galleons had given way Vere had gone 


aboard the ‘ Repulse’ with some suggestions for securing 
them, and Essex seized the opportunity, without consult- 
ing anyone, of ordering him at once to get the force 
originally detailed for landing into the boats. Monson 
says he did his best to persuade the Earl to follow up the 
naval victory and capture the flota before the Spaniards 
could destroy it. Essex refused, and for this Monson 
blames him ; but there can be no doubt that the right 
thing to do was to occupy the Leon Island immediately 
and so prevent any further reinforcements entering the 
city. In any case it is clear that Essex considered the 
capture of the flota to be Howard’s business, and he says 
he did all in his power to persuade him to order the 
seamen to undertake it while the soldiers attacked the 
town. 

The organisation of the landing force must have 


= been done with a rapidity and skill which reflects great 


credit on Vere, and shows how well he had profited by 
his experience of boat work in the Low Countries. The 
whole of the troops were not available, many companies 
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being in transports that were not accessible or had no 
boats. Still, in a very short time, while Essex and Vere 
rowed inshore to look for a landing-place, the sergeant- 
major had collected from the five handiest regiments 
a force numbering with the gentlemen volunteers not far 
short of two thousand men, and had got them into the 
boats, which were quickly arranged in an orderly flotilla.! 
The detailed orders for a landing, it will be remembered, 
had been issued off Cape St. Vincent. The boats were 
to be marshalled on the lines of an infantry regiment. 
They were to keep a strict order in ranks on a front 
proportioned to the place of descent. Each file of boats 
was to have a file leader distinguished by a special flag, 
to whose movements the rest were strictly to conform. 
They were to advance to a regular drum march, dipping 
oars to its rhythmical beat, and whenever it ceased the 
boats were to halt. In spite of the excitement, these 
orders were carried out to the letter. ‘Every regiment 
and company of men,’ says Vere, ‘ were sorted together, 
with their colonels and chief officers in nimble pmnaces, 
some in the head of the boats and some at stern to keep 
good order.’ The advance was in line of regiments 
abreast ‘on an even front with a competent distance 
between the boats.’ The force was in two brigades, the 
regiments of Essex and Vere being on the right and 
those of Blount, Gerrard and Clifford on the left. In 


1 Vere says ‘not fully 2,000,’ Christopher Blount (Birch, ii. 51) says 
1,600. Howard, with his usual inaccuracy, says 3,000, and so doeshis doctor, © 
but he was not present. Captain Lobaton, sergeant-major of the Cadiz 
garrison, put them at 5,000. (Doc. Ined., xxxvi. 237.) The Vicar of Cadiz, on 
the other hand, thinks they were no more than 600, but clearly he was 
speaking only of the brigade which made the assault. Don Luis de Guzman 
in his official report to the king says their number ‘ was so much smaller 
than was said as to be awonder.’ After full inquiry he was sure they could 
not have been more than 2,000, and others said much less. (Ibid. 240, 244.) 
A later Spanish report gives 16 companies of about 80 men each, or 1,280 
men besides officers and volunteers. (Ibid. 308.) 
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front of the line was the General in his barge with his 
banner flying. Vere was at his side, and about him were 
a group of boats filled with ‘ gentlemen-adventurers and 
choice men to attend his person.’ Strict silence was 
enjoined, not even a trumpet was blown, for the signal 
to advance was to be a solemn beat of the General’s drum. 
When all was ready the drum struck up, and so about 
four o’clock the advance began ‘according to the measure 
and tune of the sound of the said drum, which they were 
to observe in the dipping of their oars.’ ! | 

The moral effect of so stately an advance, in contrast 
with the disheartening panic that reigned in the Spanish 
fleet, had an immediate effect. The point chosen for the 
landing was the sandy bay that lies between Puntal and 
Cadiz. It was commanded by the Puntal fort, but the 
garrison, without firing a shot, evacuated the work, and 
retired across the sand-hills to the city. The landing was 
therefore effected without loss and in perfect order, Essex 
being the first to set foot ashore. Each regiment having 
landed in its allotted place in the line, they rapidly 
formed on the beach and at once moved forward. Half 
way across the island they topped the rising ground, and 
the Cadiz road, which ran on the far side close to the 
Open sea, came into view. Numbers of men could be seen 
hurrying along it towards the city, and this movement it 
was resolved must be stopped forthwith. Southwards, 
about a mile to their left, the long island narrowed down 
to a harquebus shot, and to this point Clifford the sergeant- 
major was ordered with the left brigade, which formed 
the larger portion of the force. His instructions were to 
hold it while Essex with the rest, about eight hundred 


‘ Howard says about two o’clock, Lobaton says four. For the drum 
signals see Vere and the Lambeth MS., and for the ancient English drum 
march see Fortescue, Hist. of the British Army, i. 91, 191. 
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men, including his gentlemen and body-guard, moved on 
the city. There was no intention of an immediate assault. 
All that was proposed was to seize some favourable camp- 
ing ground from which the city could be attempted when 
Howard arrived with the rest of the troops, the under- 
standing being that he was to bring them on as soon 
as the boats which had landed Hssex’s forces could get 
back to the ships. But suddenly Essex changed his 
mind. Owing to the ease with which it was found the 
city could be isolated he saw perhaps that there was no 
immediate hurry for the assault. Monson, who had landed 
with his chief, never ceased to urge upon him the 
importance of capturing the flota, which could be seen 
making its way in confusion to the Carraca and Port 
Royal, and Essex became convinced that this was now 
the more pressing operation of the two. At all events, he 
sent back Monson and Ashley, the Secretary-at-War, to 
beg Howard to attempt the flota before landing, while 
he himself continued his reconnaissance in force. 

The advance was laborious in the extreme. It was 
intensely hot, the ground was deep sliding sand and the 
march exhausting for men in armour after three weeks 
idleness at sea. But very soon they were rejoiced with 
the sight of some five hundred of the enemy drawn up 
under the walls of the town, with ensigns displayed and 
patrols of lancers and infantry skirmishers thrown out in 
their front. It was then Vere says he saw in a moment 
the chance of a coup de main and persuaded Essex to let 
him attempt it. Essex, like the bold leader he was, did 
not hesitate to accept the responsibility, and once more 
changed his plan. No sooner was the General’s consent 
obtained than Vere, regardless of the enemy’s demonstra- 
tion on his flank, boldly moved the whole brigade across 
the burning sand to the shore road, where he saw his force — 
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would be masked by the low hills till they were close under 
the walls. He then detailed a ‘forlorn’ of two hundred 
men under the redoubtable Sir John Winefield, who had 
accompanied the force in his staff capacity, although his 
regiment was not present. A second body of three hundred 
was to act in support of the first under another famous Low 
Country soldier, Sir Matthew Morgan, Essex’s lieutenant- 
colonel. Wingfield’s orders were to march roundly on 
the enemy and drive in the advanced parties, but the 
moment the main body proffered a charge he was to retire 
in pretended confusion until he reached his supports. He 
was then to turn, and together he and Morgan were to 
attack the enemy, and, supported by Essex and Vere, to 
press the charge home and endeavour to enter the city 
pell-mell with the retreating Spaniards. 

The movement was carried out with precision and 
success. The Spaniards, suddenly checked in the exultant 
pursuit of what they believed to be a routed enemy, 
were taken completely by surprise, and as Wingfield and 
Morgan charged they fled in disorder to the gates, horse 
and foot together. In alarm lest Vere’s scheme should 
completely succeed, the first to get back shut the gates 
against their commander, the sergeant-major of the city, 
and all that had not got in. Whereupon the cavalry, 
seeing themselves left to their fate, abandoned their horses 
and began to climb the walls, which as we shall see were 
in a condition that made this possible. The English at 
the double were hard on their heels. But the sergeant- 
major had sent his ensign over to unbar the gates. Thus 
at the critical moment they were re-opened, and, as the last 
men got in, were slammed in the faces of the breathless 
English. 

For awhile there was a check; but though Vere’s 
- device had failed, Essex would not own himself beaten. 
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To enter by the gate was now impossible, so strongly was 
it held and so destitute were the assailants of proper 
means to break it in. Vere was therefore sent with half 
the force to the right towards the bay to see if a weak 
place could be found, while Essex moved to the left 
towards the open sea. Here a rapid survey of the position 
showed that an entry was still possible. . The defences of 
the city were in process of being modernised. Outside 
the medieval fortification a deep ditch had been dug and 
the earth thrown up against the old walls so as to form a 
massive rampart, consisting of a curtain and two semi- 
circular bastions, one towards the sea and the other 
towards the bay. These earthworks were still unfinished. 
As yet they had been neither steeped nor scarped, and 
were therefore easily mountable. The upper part of the 
old walls, however, which it was intended to pull down, 
still rose above the level of the unfinished rampart, and 
had been left standing in order to furnish a parapet until 
the new works were completed. Still they were very 
ruinous, and a place was soon found where a man standing 
on the unfinished rampart could reach the top with his 
hands. It was here the Spaniards themselves had climbed 
over, and knowing the weak spot they were guarding it 
with musketeers posted along the wall and in one of the 
old towers which flanked the place within a pike’s length. 

It was an ugly piece of work to look at, but it was 
this or nothing, and Captain Arthur Savage, Hssex’s 
captain-lieutenant, was ready to try.’ Under cover of a 


1 Camden says Evans, the Earl of Sussex’s lieutenant, led the assault, 
but he is very inaccurate all through, and this is perhaps a confusion with 
what Evans did a little later. Ralegh wrote officially to Cecil that Savage 
who was sent up with the Generals’ despatches on their landing at Plymouth, 
‘had the point at the entrance of Calize.’ The narrative by an eyewitness 
in Stowe MSS., 164, f. 90, notes that Bagnal was the first man to enter. 
There was probably little to choose between the three. 
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volley he, with Captain Samuel Bagnal of ‘ Vere’s,’ and 
Lieutenant Evans and a party of the Low Country veterans, 
rushed up the slope, beat the Spaniards from the parapet, 
and after a desperate struggle hauled themselves up to 
the top of it. Essex in person followed with a number of 
his high-born volunteers, and was soon beside Savage on 
the top of the walls. They were still, however, in a very 
awkward position. Their way along the parapet was 
barred in one direction by the flanking tower, which was 
still full of musketeers, and in the other by the gate- 
towers, while to get down on the inside meant a drop of 
a pike’s length or about eighteen feet, no easy exploit for 
a man in armour. Furst the tower had to be silenced, and 
this was quickly done by the disciplined fire of the veteran 
musketeers. Evans, standing near Essex, was then 
ordered or volunteered to try the desperate drop.’ He 
accomplished it safely and was followed by Poolley, 
who carried the General’s red ensign. Savage succeeded 
Poolley, and soon veterans and volunteers were dropping 
after them like ripe fruit. Essex himself, for all the 
chivalrous daring that prompted him to be the first in 
every charge, seems to have boggled at so deep a jump in 
his heavy armour. Yet after a number had preceded him 
he was in the act of taking his turn, when a shout was 
raised that the gate was open. While Hssex’s party had 
been fighting their way to the top of the walls, Vere had 
sent Captain Upcher of his own regiment with a patrol 
to reconnoitre towards the bay. He had quickly found a 
sally-port so slenderly guarded that he had forced it with 
the handful of men at his disposal; but not hearing from 
him, Vere, under cover of Essex’s attack and Upcher’s 
diversion, had made a desperate assault on the main gate 


1 Sloane MS., 1303. 
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and succeeded in breaking it in ; and thus in half an hour 
after the first check the town was entered. 

It was still far from taken, and some desperate street 
fighting ensued. ‘ Every house,’ says Howard’s doctor, 
‘was in a manner a kind of fort or castle, altogether flat- 
roofed on the top after the Turkish manner, so that many 
men together might walk thereon ; having upon the house- 
tops great heaps of weighty stones piled up in such good 
order as they were ready to be thrown down by every 
woman most easily upon such that passed, and the streets 
for the most part exceeding narrow as but two men or 
three at the most together can in any reasonable sort 
march through them, no street being broader commonly 
than I suppose Watling Street in London to be.’ Thus, 
in chasing the retiring Spaniards through the tortuous 
streets, many lives were unnecessarily lost. Essex got as 
far as the central Plaza with some thirty or forty men, 
and there had to halt for support. Meanwhile, Vere, 
holding his main body well in hand, had led them 
through the main gate, and, collecting stragglers as he 
went, marched up the chief street till he jomed hands 
with Essex. Together they cleared the Plaza, but here 
they found the surrounding houses stronger than ever 
and better defended. Most formidable of all was the 
town hall, where many of the garrison had taken refuge, 
but Vere broke open the doors, and, fighting from floor to 
floor, succeeded in winning it. Other houses too resisted 
fiercely. So hot was the fighting that powder gave out, 
and had it not been for the discovery of the municipal 
magazine they could never have mastered the resistance. 
It was done at last, but not without many casualties. 
Worst was the loss of the gallant Sir John Wingfield. 
Ever since 1589, when he had been involved in the sale 
of Gertruydenberg to Parma, a stain had rested on his 
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name. Though it was disregarded in England, his career 
was embittered. Prince Maurice had put a price on his 
head, and it was impossible for him to serve again in 
Holland. This was the first occasion he had been in 
contact with the Dutch since then, and all the voyage he 
had been suffering from some trouble or mental depression 
that had taken from him the wish to live. In telling 
Cecil of his death Standen said, ‘ He thereby was rid of a 
mighty miscontentment which all the way had much 
affrighted him, and one day he told me he had rather 
leave his life here than again to carry it into England.’ ! 
Whether or not the presence of Prince Ludovic Gunther 
had brought up the charge again, he was clearly bent in 
the Elizabethan manner on some Quixotic exhibition of 
fantastic valour. In this mood he had gone into action 
without his armour and ‘offered himself that day to all 
kinds of dangers.’ In the first charge, when he turned in 
his pretended flight, he had run a Spanish commander 
through with his pike.? At the actual entry he had been 
dropped with a shot in the thigh. Determined not to be 
left behind, he had refused to have his wound dressed, 
and getting on a captured horse had ridden on to the 
Plaza, where, being the only man mounted, he quickly 
fell with a ball through the head. By his side was 
Ashley, who had hurried back from his mission to the 
Admiral to share the fun. Hard by was Bagnal, whose 
life Captain Henry Carey and another had just saved 
‘with great valour.’ He was covered with blood, having 
no less than eight wounds with pike and sword, and the 
General, seeing him as he passed by, knighted him there 
and then, ‘all bloody, to the encouragement of the rest.’ 
Several other officers and gentlemen of distinction were 


' Harl. MSS., 6845. 
2 The Lambeth MS. says it was Don Nuno de Villa Vicenza. 
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also wounded, and some severely, but the Plaza was won. 
The remains of the garrison and most of the wealthier 
inhabitants had retired into the precincts of the Citadel 
and Fort St. Philip; and thus two hours after landing 
Cadiz was won.! 
It was at this moment, when the sun was just setting, 
that Howard arrived with the second division. Monson ~ 
and Ashley had found him already in his barge preparing 
to lead. the second landing, and he would not listen to 
Essex’s request. Monson suggests he resented the move- 
ment which his colleague had made without consulting 
him, and was more anxious about sharing the honour of 
taking the town than about his duty in securing the fruits 
of the naval victory. But, like most of Monson’s criticisms, 
it is needlessly ungenerous. The case admits of a different 
explanation. Howard’s duty was by no means clear. 
Even Essex did not know at the time he sent his last 
message back to the Admiral that a cowp de main was 
possible ; he did not even contemplate an assault till next 
morning. Howard had the strictest injunctions from his 
mistress to see that her headstrong favourite did not run 
any unnecessary risks. He was always nervous the 
moment the traditional lines of operation were overstepped, 
and it must have seemed his clear duty to go at once to 
Essex’s support with all the force he could muster. 
Jealousy for his honour may have had some share in his 
resolve, and if it had it was certainly excusable considering 
the off-hand way in which Hssex had treated him. That 
he left no one behind to take command of the fleet and do 
something to follow up the victory was undoubtedly a grave 
omission. The flota for the most part was by this time 
left by the tide helpless on the shoals about Carraca and 


1 See information obtained from the Dutch Admiral by a Fleming.—Doc, 
Ined., 308. 
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_ offered an easy prey. Who exactly was to blame cannot 
be determined. Vere says, ‘The Spanish fleet thus on 
ground, the prosecution of that victory was committed to 
and willingly undertaken with the sea forces by a 
principal officer of the fleet.’ Who this was, even if Vere’s 
vague statement is to be trusted, it is better not to 

conjecture, for there is no real evidence.! But Howard as 
the responsible officer had to bear the blame. Regardless 
of the fleet, he allowed every flag-officer to accompany him 
except Crosse, the only one who remained at his post. 
Even Ralegh, wounded as he was, had himself carried 
ashore and rode up to the town on a captured horse. With 
all the troops that remained and a large body of seamen, 
some eight hundred men im all, he says, the Admiral 
followed in hot haste on Essex’s track, leaving the fleet to 
shift for itself. Howard arrived, as we have seen, when the 
back of the defence was broken, but in time to be of great 
use in clearing the streets and furnishing guards to make 
all secure for the night. It was well perhaps that he did, 
for Clifford’s force was far away and unable to give any 
assistance. Having mistaken his orders, or else being 
dissatisfied with the subordinate part allotted to him, 
instead of halting where he was told he had pushed on 
to the extreme end of the island, three leagues away, and 
during the night had occupied the Bridge of Suazo, which 
united it with the mainland.” Moreover, the troops that 

1 There is little doubt that Vere referred to Ralegh, but Vere’s testimony 
against Ralegh must never be accepted without support. The only corro- 
boration that seems to exist is firstly, Ralegh’s own care to excuse himself 
from blame, and, secondly, Carte’s statement (Hist. of England, iii. 680) that . 
the Colonels of the second brigade offered to take possession of the flota with 
their troops, and that Ralegh refused to let them try onthe ground that the 
honour belonged to the sailors. But though Carte is believed to have had 
access to original documents which have disappeared, he gives no authority 


for the statement, and it would be unfair to saddle Ralegh with the 


responsibility on the strength of it. 
2 Vere Commentaries, p. 41; Doc. Ined., xxxvi. 427; Lambeth MS. 
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had won the town were already dispersed in a riotous sack 
and were completely out of hand. Vere managed to keep 
a few together, with whom he penetrated as far as the 
Franciscan Monastery outside the walls on the extreme 
northerly point of the island. Here some two hundred 
gentlemen and others had collected in hopes of getting off 
to Santa Cruz’s galleys. But by this time Santa Cruz had 
retired southward to St. Peter’s Island, where the Suazo 
creek gave access to the inner harbour. The whole party 
of refugees was therefore forced to surrender, and amongst 
other officers Vere found no less a person than the President 
of the Contractacion himself and two knights, whom he 
retained as his own prisoners, exacting from them subse- 
quently a ransom of ten thousand ducats, or about twenty 
thousand pounds of our money. The last resistance was 
not overcome till ten o’clock, and even then, what with the 
disorder of the sack and parties firing at the castle and St. 
Philip’s bastion, there were constant alarms, and during 
the night the Generals were out continually in doublet and 
hose to restore order. 

Next morning the citadel and St. Philip’s bastion were 
summoned to surrender at discretion. The proud answer 
was returned that that was a lesson Spaniards had never 
learnt, and they would die first. Terms being suggested, 
they demanded to march out with the honours of war and 
all the property they could carry. On this being sternly 
refused they offered a ransom of twelve thousand ducats. 
The rich flow of clerical eloquence that accompanied this 
paltry offer was too much for the Generals’ temper. They 
cut short the Canon who was spokesman, threatened an 
immediate assault, and finally accepted an offer of a 
hundred and twenty thousand ducats. For this sum the 
whole of the prisoners, except a hundred and fifty of 


the chief of them for hostages, were to be released at 7 


y 
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once, each retaining a suit or two and the women the 
jewels they were wearing. A proclamation was imme- 
diately made in pursuance of the convention particularly 
enjoining that no insult should be offered to a woman on 
pain of death. Further, the Canon obtained from Essex 
an assurance that out of courtesy to the women the sack 
of the castle and its precincts should not begin till the 
evening after they had been removed. To ensure the 
order being obeyed the Earl appointed his own captain- 
heutenant, Arthur Savage, Governor, knighting him at 
the same time for his gallantry. 

The ransom was to apply to nothing but the persons 
of the prisoners. The town was to remain at the mercy 
of the captors and the sack to proceed. But now that the 
first fury was over, it was possible to control it. Every- 
thing was to proceed in an orderly manner. Captain 
Oliver Lambert was appointed Quartermaster-General in 
succession to Wingfield, and by him a house was assigned to 
each of the military officers out of which they mght make 
what they could by ransom or otherwise, while certain 
quarters were similarly allotted to the troops. The effect was 
excellent. The prisoners were full of praise for the gentle- 
ness with which they were treated. Though Sidonia assured 
the king that the soldiers were all ‘very ignorant lewd 
fellows, the most vile people imaginable,’ the popular 
opinion was that it was a sin to make war on such kindly 
people. Only one case of a prisoner being ill-used to make 
him reveal his treasure could be heard of, at least amongst 
the English, though reports of Dutch cruelty led to a 


1 See the ‘ Relation of Doctor Francisco de Quesada, Canon of the Santa 
Iglesia.’ Doc. Ined., xxxvi. 345. The Canon says Essex gave Savage a 
naked sword as a symbol of full powers, but he probably misunderstood what 
was really the ceremony of knighthood, for Howard’s doctor gives this day, 
the 22nd, as the date of Savage’s creation. The Lambeth MS. states ex- 
plicitly that he was knighted on being appointed Governor. 
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Spanish order that everyone captured was to be put to 
death. The Spaniards say two men were actually hanged 
by the Generals for offermg violence to a woman. 

During all this time not a finger had been stirred to 
prevent the escape of the flota. Before morning it had 
got up into Port Royal road, and at daybreak it was lying 
high and dry and still at the mercy of the English. 
Ralegh, who, unable to bear the pain of his wound and 
the tumult in the city, had returned to his ship overnight, 
sent to the Generals so soon as it was light for permission 
to attempt the capture of the helpless ships. So pre- 
occupied however were they with their efforts to get some 
order into the tumult of the town that before they had 
time to reply an offer from the merchants reached them 
for the ransom of the whole flota. It is said they offered 
two million ducats. The Generals were inclined to treat, 
and Ralegh therefore had to hold his hand. The negotia- 
tions were not official. In earlier days, during the reprisal 
period of the struggle, it had been the practice of the 
Spanish merchants to endeavour by means of secret agents 
to make terms with the English privateers behind the back 
of their Ambassador, in spite of Philip’s prohibition. So 
now they sought to make the best of things and save their 
fleet by a composition. The affair, however, could not be 
kept from the royal officers. To them the proposal wasa 
disgrace. They could not endure that it should be said 
they had lost their fleet and been compelled to ransom it. r 
By a kind of noble stupidity, which did as much as any- 
thing to cramp the growth of the Spanish Empire, where a 
soldier’s honour was concerned merchants had to go to 
the wall. Consequently, no sooner did the negotiations 
reach the ears of Don Francisco Tello, whom Sidonia had 
ordered to save the fleet, than he and Don Luis Alfonso 
Flores, General of the flota, resolved to burn the whole. 
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So heroic a measure compels a certain admiration. The 
cargoes alone, without the ships or their armament, Sidonia 
estimated at four million ducats. The hostages told the 
English they were worth twice as much. The wholeis said 
to have been valued by the merchants at twelve million. 
Yet without flinching the terrible order was put into 
execution. For three days and three nights the holocaust 
raged, and in this way were consumed the two Lisbon 
galleons, the three Levanters which had just arrived 
richly laden from Italy, the three new treasure frigates, 
thirty-four ships of the fota with their costly lading for 
the luxurious colonial markets, and many smaller vessels. 
The loss was incalculable, not only for the intrinsic value 
of what was consumed but for the complete dislocation of 
the American trade that it involved and the ruin it meant 
to the impoverished merchants. Such a sacrifice is hardly 
to be paralleled in history. When Sidonia, lying sick at 
Chiclana, heard that ‘ neither ships nor flota nor galleons 
nor Cadiz were left,’ it seemed to crush the last feeble 
remnant of his energy. He could only bow his head in 
devout resignation. ‘It is plainly,’ he wrote to Porto- 
carrero, ‘a chastisement from our Lord and His will alone. 
Blessed be His Name, though very great has been the loss.’ 

The galleys alone escaped. After a half-hearted 
attempt to get the galleons off when they first grounded, 
Portocarrero had retired his squadron into the Suazo creek. 
At the bridge he found Clifford’s force, which had lodged 
there for the night, sacking and burning the neighbouring 
houses preparatory to a retreat. The fire of his guns and 
those of some small frigates which had also gained the 
creek precipitated Clifford’s movement. As he hastily 
retired, the soldiers from the galleys, so at least the 
Spaniards claimed, were able to cut down some two 
hundred men, mostly stragglers, too drunk to follow their 
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colours or defend themselves, and to take two or three 
prisoners.! Thus Portocarrero was able to secure his own 
retreat, and regardless of military necessities, so soon as 
he heard that Cadiz had fallen, he broke down the centre 
span of the bridge so as to admit the passage of his 
galleys, and thus managed ‘ by means of a certain engine’ 
to drag them through the shallow channel to St. Peter’s 
bar, where the creek enters the sea. Here he was met by 
Santa Cruz’s squadron, and together they retired north- 
wards to Cape Rota, well out of harm’s way. He after- 
wards pretended his object was to harass the English fleet ~ 
all he could. But this was nothing. Patrols of six 
vessels were organised to cruise off the mouth of the bay 
every day, turn and turn about, and this proved quite 
enough to keep the galleys quiet. As for Clifford, he con- 
tinued his retreat, burning all the best houses in the island 
as he went, and leaving the bridge and the castle that 
defended it deserted. As he must have been short of food, 
and as the Spaniards themselves had cut their approach 
to the island, his move was quite justifiable. 

Meanwhile, as the great fleet burned itself out, the sack 
went on vigorously and with order. A Spanish General, 
Gomez de Medina, whose ransom Essex paid out of his 
own pocket for old acquaintance sake, was astonished at 
what he saw. ‘The infantry is highly disciplined,’ he 
deposed, ‘and kept well under control with very fine 
officers, without there being amongst them all the 
slightest quarrel and disagreement in the world, which to 
this deponent was marvellous and seemed to him a very 
strange thing.’ The tribute to Essex’s power of command 
is very high, as well as to the behaviour of his officers. 


1 See Portocarrero’s own account in Doc. Inéd. and the Lambeth MS. 
He cannot however be believed implicitly. He was afterwards brought 
before a court martial and had in his own defence to make the most of the © 
little he did. 
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For causes of discord there were in plenty, which came 
out in the inquiry that followed the expedition, and give 
a most interesting picture of the military manners of 
the time, when demoralised by plunder. Everyone was 
jealous of his neighbour’s good fortune, everyone thought 
himself unfairly used, and accusations of irregular dealing 
with the Queen’s share of the booty were as hot and 
frequent as the lame defences that guilty consciences had 
to make the best of. 

While the sack proceeded the voluble Canon who had 
_ been the spokesman in the original negotiations for the 
capitulation worked himself to death gettmg the almost 
starving townspeople and other prisoners out of the city. 
He is loud in his praises of the arrangements which 
the Generals made to protect him and his charges from 
violence. But for them, he believed, the Dutch would 
have cut all their throats. One incident particularly 
impressed him, and is interesting in view of the strange 
relations that existed between the English Court and the 
Porte in Drake’s time. It had long been the abiding 
terror of Philip that sooner or later the Queen would 
form an alliance against him with the Sultan, as Francis I. 
had done against his father, to the scandal of all Christen- 
dom. Now it happened on Friday, June 25, the third day 
of the sack, that three Moorish galleots had appeared off 
the city and sent in a messenger to the Generals to offer 
their assistance.| The Canon happened to be present at 
the time, and ‘then,’ says he, ‘God inspired me with a 
certain spirit and eloquence wherewith I persuaded the 
Generals that they would lessen their glory if they sought 


1 It is quite possible this visit was no surprise to the English Generals. 
Don Cristobal had recently been detained by the Sherifa of Morocco for 
some time when he went there to negotiate assistance for the recovery of 
- Portugal, and the English Government had had a lengthy correspondence 
with the Sherifa for his release. 
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succour of others, and much more so if they sought it of 
the common enemies of our true religions.’ It was an 
occasion after Essex’s own heart, and he replied, continues 
the Canon, ‘that in the conquest of the Holy Land his 
ancestors had fought most valiantly against the infidels, 
and on the word of a gentleman he promised me he 
would do no less than they. And both Generals swore to 
me they would not use their help, and if they came they 
would bid them depart, and if they did not depart they 
would fight them. And all the nobles present greeted 
that answer with loud applause.’ These lofty sentiments, 
however, the Generals did not regard as compelling them 
to refuse a relief of victuals which the Moors offered, and 
when the galleots retired two vessels were sent with them 
to fetch the promised stores. 

By this time the future intentions of the English were 
causing the gravest anxiety to Sidonia, and the returned 
prisoners were eagerly questioned. The greatest fear was 
for Seville; and Portocarrero was ordered into the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir with his galleys to protect the rich 
city from a boat attack. The English seem on the basis 
of Cumberland’s cruising squadron to have industriously 
spread a rumour that they were expecting him with large 
reinforcements. All sorts of stories of their intentions 
indeed reached the ears of the Spanish authorities, but 
there was no indication of any definite movement. Hitherto, 
except forthe patrolling squadrons, the fleet had not stirred, 
but on this day ten vessels moved round to St. Sebastian 
and landed the horses and quantities of siege tools at the 
Caleta. The fact was that the English Generals as yet 
had settled nothing definitely. On the 25th, it is true, at 
a council held at Essex’s quarters, it had been decided 
that the place was tenable, and that officers should be sent 
to the Queen for instructions and to arrange for supplies — 
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from Morocco according to the original design of the 
campaign.' No further step however had been taken. 
Other projects were also in the wind ; but whatever should 
finally be decided on, whether to hold the place or evacuate 
it or to advance against Xeres or some other place in the 
interior, it was necessary to secure the pass between the 
island and the mainland at Suazo. A considerable body 
of horse and foot had collected there since Clifford’s retreat. 
The centre span of the bridge, it would seem, had been 
repaired by the enemy and the castle reoceupied. Some 
Spanish authorities even speak of attacks on its garrison 
bemg repulsed with loss.2 It was probably therefore 
with the immediate view of operations at this point that 
the horses and siege tools were landed, and partly perhaps 
for the erection and arming of a work which about this 
time was constructed before the main gate of the city. 
The victory was still being enjoyed. On Saturday, the 
26th, while the productive search for treasure was con- 
tinued and the last of the Spanish evacuation was taking 
place, the gallant Sir John Wingfield was buried in military 
state m the Cathedral, the fleet saluting as he was laid at 
rest and proclaiming to all the world that the stain of 
Gertruydenberg had been washed away. On Sunday, after 
a State dinner in the Friary of St. Francis, Essex and 
Howard celebrated the victory by making their knights 
with the usual prodigality. There were over sixty of them 
in all, and a good deal of raillery became current at their 
expense, which has come down to us in the doggerel verse—- 


A gentleman of Wales and a knight of Cales, 
And a laird of the North Countree, 

A Yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent 
Could buy them out all three. 


1 Lambeth MS. 
* The Proveedor Gaspar de Anastro to the King.—Doc. Ined., xxxvi. 277, 
June 26 to July 6. 
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‘After dinner,’ Stow dryly remarks, ‘they made a 
great many knights, even all almost that did deserve 
it or affect it or not neglect or refuse it (as some did).’ 
Mr. John Stanhope, an officer of the ‘Ark,’ who as a 
seaman had no house assigned him, expresses himself 
more tartly. ‘The Generals,’ he wrote, ‘made I know 
not how many knights, whereof some few did well deserve 
it, and others for that they were of good quality. But 
the rest deserved as I did, and that was to march into the 
market-place with an armour on my back and a pike on 
my neck in an extreme hot day.’ His sarcastic criticism 
was certainly justified to a large extent. An examination 
of the list throws a curious light upon the way in which 
Elizabethan honours were conferred. To begin with, it 
would appear that ex-officio distinctions were as common 
then as now. We find in the list, for instance, all the 
staff and flag-officers and heutenant-colonels who did not 


already hold knightly rank. There are Ashley the Secretary- 


. at-war, Buck the provost marshal and Oliver Lambert the 
new quartermaster-general ; then we have Robert Dudley 
and the veteran Crosse, vice-admirals to Thomas Howard 
and Ralegh; and then Horace Vere, Charles Blount, 
Meyricke, Throgmorton, and Conway, all lieutenant- 
colonels. Each General too knighted his own captain- 
lieutenant, and by a graceful courtesy Howard knighted 
Essex’s flag-captain and Essex knighted Howard’s. All 
these men, it must be said, probably deserved the honour 
as much by their conduct as their rank; most of them 
certainly did. Amongst others who, as Stanhope says, 
‘did well deserve it,’ we may place about half a dozen 
regimental captains holding no staff rank from Hssex’s 
list and from Howard’s a few ship captains, such as 
Weston who first tackled the big ship that tried to escape 
into Lisbon. These consume about half the names. Of 
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the rank and services of most of the rest no record has 
come to ight. Many of them were gentlemen-adventurers 
who could scarcely escape the honour. Here we trace 
at any rate more complimentary courtesy, for Essex 
knighted Howard’s kinsmen and Howard Hssex’s. In all 
Essex made thirty-six knights and Howard twenty-eight, 
but Essex’s list is swelled by Count Ludovic of Nassau 
and Don Cristobal of Portugal, as well as several other 
Dutch officers and gentlemen." 

The ceremony over, they all proceeded to the Abbey, 
where, amidst the havoc wrought by Vere’s guard 
with the detested symbols of the Roman Church, they 
reverently heard divine service. There was no dearth of 
clergy. Essex, as became the hope of the Puritan party, 
had four preachers attending him, Howard had two, and 
Lord Thomas, Ralegh and the Earl of Sussex each one. 
The honour of preaching the sermon fell to Mr. Hopkins, 
one of Essex’s following, ‘a man,’ says the Admiral’s doctor, 
‘of good learning and sweet utterance ;’ and we may well - 
believe that with the ruin that surrounded him to point 
his moral he did not fail to improve the impressive 
occasion. 

The rest of the day was spent far less peacefully. 
_ After service a council was held at Carew’s quarters, 
where the burning question had to be settled of how to 
turn their victory to the best advantage. Essex clung 
desperately to Drake’s old idea of a permanent occupation. 
Lisbon had been the port preferred by the great seaman, 

i ‘Knights of Cales? S. P. Dom., cclix. 83, endorsed and noted by 
Burghley, with the letter ‘E’ against Essex’s knights and ‘A’ against 
Howard’s. The list is not quite complete. Sir Robert Dudley, for instance, 
does not appear in it, as he was not knighted till August 8. Other lists occur 
in Hakluyt and Birch, also in Stowe MSS., 164, t. 90, and Harl. MSS., 167, 
f. 109, but both these are extracted from Howard’s despatch to the Lord 


Chamberlain which is in Birch MSS., xii. f. 61, and appears in the Memoirs 
of Elizabeth. (See also post, p. 439.) 
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but Lisbon, says Essex, had been expressly forbidden in 
his instructions.! Cadiz, as the first port in Spain and 
the emporium of the Indian trade, he rightly judged to 
be the next best point to hold in order to hamper the 
mobilisation of the Spanish navy, and to stop the flow of 
Philip’s colonial resources. He offered with four thousand 
men to stay behind and occupy the place provided a small 
squadron was given him, so that he might get supplies 
from Morocco, whither two vessels, as we have seen, had 
already gone. To this Howard and the other naval 
members of the Council of War offered the strongest 
opposition. Vere, who from the first had felt that a 
permanent occupation should be the main object of the 
expedition, warmly supported his chief. He even begged, 
if Essex could not be spared, to be allowed to remain 
himself, and to do at Cadiz what he afterwards did so 
brilliantly at Ostend. But Essex would not hear of 
being supplanted, and pressed his pomt so warmly that 
it was found impossible to give him an absolute refusal. 
It was therefore agreed that the town should be retaimed 
for the present and Ashley sent home to learn the Queen’s 
further pleasure, always provided that it was found that 
enough victuals remained in the fleet to supply the pro- 
posed garrison. This the Master of the Ordnance regarded 
as making the occupation certain, and he dated his 
despatches triumphantly from ‘Her Majesty’s city of 
Cales, not in fancy, but won and yet held by her soldiers’ 
swords.’ But the naval men knew the ways of skippers. 
As though in no doubt of the result, Howard, who was 
unwell and had to take physic, returned to his ship, in 
order, as he says, to draw the seamen aboard who had 
swarmed ashore to share in the sack. With the sailors 
thus gorged with plunder and eager to get it home, there 


1 © Omissions,’ etc., in Hakluyt. 
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was little doubt what the report on the stores would be. 
‘The victuals, says Essex, ‘were for the most hidden 
and embezzled, and every ship began at that instant to 
fear their wants, and to talk of going home.’ His sus- 
picion may have been unfounded, but certainly a very 
large quantity of unconsumed provisions was discharged 
when the fleet got home nearly six weeks later. At any 
rate, with the report of the victualling officers against 
him, Essex could do nothing, and on the following day, 
being Tuesday, the last of June, it was decided to evacuate 
the town as soon as possible.' 

The bitterness of the Harl’s disappointment thus to 
see the possession of a Spanish port slip for the third 
time from his grasp is apparent in all he wrote. Never- 
theless, he went about loyally to see the operation properly 
effected. As yet no serious assault on the Suazo Bridge 
had been made, though probably the position was being 
watched. Tello and Sotomayor were there in command 
of the troops that were holding it, but they did not 
venture so much as an attempt to save the island tunny 
fisheries from bemg destroyed, nor did they organise a 
proper garrison for the castle. That was the Duke of 
Arcos’s business, and as he was absent nothing was done. 

1 Carew to Cecil, Hatfield Papers, vi. 229. The Lambeth MS. gives 
quite a different account of how the resolution to evacuate was come to. 
At the Sunday council at Carew’s, it says, it was agreed the place was fit to 
hold, having stores for 5,000 men for four months; the Generals with the 
weakest ships in the fleet to return to England, while Lord Thomas and 
Ralegh with forty of the best proceeded to the Azores to cruise for the 
Indian convoys. The Colonels were then called in for their approval, and all 
agreed. Thereupon Essex dissented, unless he were left in command him- 
self, on the ground that nothing less than his presence in the city would 
ensure the Queen’s sending the supplies necessary to continue the occupa- 
tion. Upon this everyone changed his opinion, and it was decided to 
evacuate. This account, however, cannot be entirely trusted. It seems 
clear the author was not a member of the council, and the slight bias he 


shows in Ralegh’s favour would incline him to believe anything that threw 
the onus of the evacuation on Essex. 
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On Sunday, while the English Generals were making 
their knights, the position was greatly modified. Sidonia, 
with his genius for futile arrangements, sent down orders 
for the troops at Suazo, the only place where they were 
doing any good, to join him at his headquarters at Xeres, 
leaving a ‘forlorn’ of twenty-five regular soldiers with 
Chaire, the Alcaide of the castle, to hold it till Arcos did 
something. Chaire bluntly refused so desperate a com- 
mand, but on another officer, Captain Cabrera, volunteer- 
ing,and a hundred and twenty recruits opportunely arriving 
from Arcos, the two agreed to hold it together. It was 
just after this insane order had been executed that Essex 
determined to make a reconnaissance of the position in 
order to ascertain whether it was occupied by such a 
force as might seriously interfere with the re-embarka- 
tion. To this end, on the evening of the last day of June, 
after the final decision had been taken, leaving Carew in 
command at Cadiz, he and Vere, without sound of drum, 
marched out quietly with twenty-nine companies, a cornet 
of horse, and most of the gentlemen-adventurers, towards 
the bridge. A mile short of it a halt was called, and a 
party of three hundred men sent forward ‘in order to try 
by an ambuscade to cut off such as should sally forth 
of the castle.’ The attempt was unsuccessful, and the 
following morning Hssex proceeded to try to draw the 
garrison by burning all the neighbouring houses. Still 
they would not stir, and placing himself at the head of 
his handful of lances he rode up within gunshot of the 
walls. This had no better effect, and, convinced that 
there could be no important force in the vicinity, he 
retired the same day to Cadiz. The Spaniards, who of 
course gave a very different account of the affair and 
represented the reconnaissance as an attack in form, which 
they repulsed with loss, apparently expected that Essex 
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had only retired to get up some guns. At all events, in 
fear of this the garrison, in spite of Cabrera’s protests, 
determined to evacuate the place. Their loss must have 
been severe; for only half of the original twenty-five 
regulars were left, and nothing would induce Chaire and 
his recruits to await Essex’s return. 

But that was far from his intention. The preliminary 
steps for the re-embarkation had already been taken by 
the Admirals. While Essex was completing his recon- 
naissance the fighting ships of the fleet moved out, and 
though the weather was calm and unfavourable drove the 
galleys from their station at Rota and compelled them to 
seek safety over the bar of the Guadalquivir. The follow- 
ing two days were spent in dismantling the fortifications 
of the city and in distributing the hostages through the 
fleet, as the time for paying their ransom had expired. 

On Sunday, July 4th, the re-embarkation began, but 
before it could be effected an ugly though necessary piece 
of work still remained. The ransom agreed on by the 
prisoners was still unpaid, in spite of the feverish activity of 
the President of the Contractacion, the Corregidor, and their 
fellow-hostages. They offered bills, but these the Generals 
refused. Still less could they hold out any hopes of ran- 
soming Cadiz itself. It was decided therefore to carry 
them away and destroy the city. Everything of value 
that could not be removed was condemned ; not even the 
mules and jennets were spared ; and before the troops left 
the place numbers of them, to the deep regret of the offi- 
cers, who had conceived a great admiration for them, were 
knocked on the head. So with fire and slaughter the 
evacuation began and was carried out like a pageant: 
‘the regiments,’ says Vere, ‘embattled and marching at 
large in a triple front in right good order, which was so 
much the more strange and commendable, the men for 

I 
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the most part being new, and once ranged, having little 
further help of directions from the high officers, who were 
all unmounted and for the great heat not able to perform 
on foot the ordinary service in such cases belonging to 
their charges.’ 

The troops were already massed at the Mole, getting 
into the boats, when the indefatigable Canon, who had 
left with the last of the mhabitants, came back to try to 
save the city and make final arrangements about the 
ransom. He had to pass through the midst of the soldiers, 
a thing, he says, that gave him such horror that his hair 
stood onend. Lord Thomas Howard conducted him to 
Essex, but to all the Canon’s arguments and flattery the 
General was obdurate. Much as it pained him, the city, 
for reasons of State, must perish. The Canon in despair 
begged the churches might be saved, and for this Essex 
passed his word, and told the Canon to await him on board 


the ‘Repulse.’ How far the Spaniards’ anxiety for the — | 


preservation of their sacred buildings was real is doubtful ; 
at any rate, the Generals’ pious generosity was sadly 
abused, for some months afterwards it was discovered that 
the graves in the churches had been made the hiding- 
places of the bulk of the private treasure of the citizens. 
Meanwhile, the danger from Suazo Bridge was not for- 
gotten. The Dutch Admiral, whose squadron lay furthest 
in, had been ordered at dawn the previous day to dispatch a 


flotilla with a military force to check any operationsin that — 


direction. The previous night the Spanish levies, seeing no 
signs of the enemy, had been induced to reoccupy the castle, 
but no sooner was it light than seven vessels were seen 
landing troops close by and boats coming up the creek. 
The garrison mutinied on the spot and once more retired 
across the bridge. Tull the following morning the Dutch 
held both the castle and the bridge, nor did they retire 
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till the re-embarkation had begun. Then, having fired the 
bridge and the castle and left all secure in the rear, they 
rejoined the fleet.! By four o'clock the embarkation was 
complete and Essex was aboard. At this moment two 
galleys were seen approaching the fleet. They were at 
once fired on, and hastily retired. It was then discovered 
they were bringing off fifty English galley-slaves whose 
release Howard had demanded in a polished Latin letter 
to his old adversary Sidonia. Essex, says the Canon; 
plucked his beard (for he had grown one during the 
campaign) with vexation at the mistake, and begged they 
would carry to the galleys his apologies and an offer to 
hang the captain of the ship that had fired. The galley 
captains, not to be outdone in politeness, begged him not 
to distress himself. A man or two had been killed, to be 
sure, but they were only privates and really of no conse- 
quence; and after all it was their own fault, for not 
carrying a proper flag of truce.? 

With these soldier-like courtesies the drama ended. 
The same evening the transports weighed, and after 
hovering off the bay three days, waiting for a wind 
and watching the glow of the still burning city, the 
fleet disappeared, carrying with them the two captured 
galleons. 


1 The operations at Suazo, though hardly noticed by any of the best 
known English authorities, are fully set out in the Lambeth MS. Further 
_ details from the Spanish point of view are to be found in the depositions of 
some Irish deserters and of Captain Cabrera, and in two reports amongst 
the Sidonia archives. See Doc. Ined., xxxvi. 340-2, 418, 421-431. Stow 
» Just mentions Essex’s reconnaissance of June 30 (Annals, p. 775). 
? The Lambeth MS. places this incident on the following day, July 5. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE RETURN FROM CADIZ 


THE havoc wrought in the last days of the occupation was 
enormous. Of about a thousand houses which Cadiz 
contained, nearly three hundred were destroyed, including 
all the best, and with them were consumed most of the 
principal public buildings, mcludimg the Cathedral, the 
Church of the Jesuits, the Convent of Santa Maria, the 
Hospital of Mercy,jand the Candelaria, to all of which it 
would seem the fire had spread after the English left. 
For Essex and his officers were certainly: under the 
impression that they had spared all religious houses and 
places of worship. Even this was not the worst. ‘It is 
not so much,’ wrote Don Luis Fajardo to the King, ‘that 
in six hours we have lost so famous a city and port, with a 
fleet of war and a flota and the standard of Xeres and 
600 horses, as the prestige that is destroyed, in that the 
enemy have seen that even in Andalusia, the most fertile 
and populous province in Spain, we could not im a fort- 


night gather forces enough about Cadiz to turn them out 
of the city, nor to strike so much as a blow, while they | 
enjoyed its: spoil and that of all the island and its_ 


territory, with as much security and pleasure as though 
they had been in the river of London. So that now 
here we stand watching the temples and homes of that 
miserable city in flames; and though we are so near that 
the smoke is driving in our eyes, we know, with what feel- 


ings your Majesty may imagine, that we cannot stir a ~ 


finger to save it’! The wretched Duke of Sidonia, whom 
1 Doc. Ined., xxxvi. 380. 
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Fajardo had been unable to spur into action, could only 
seek his habitual consolation, and sent to the King 
elaborate reports of the deplorable condition of the city. 
He had added the last touch to his contemptible reputa- 
tion and was again the butt of his disgusted countrymen. 
Cervantes wrote a mocking sonnet in his honour, in which 
he sang how ‘the earth rumbled and the sky grew dark 
with presage of utter destruction, and how at last with 
perfect deliberation and no trace of fear, when the Earl 
had marched out, in triumph the great Duke of Medina 
marched in.’! Yet the patient King could still find heart 
to write him a sympathetic despatch acknowledging his 
services and the measures he was taking in view of the 
future operations of the enemy. 

Tt was with these that both sides were now anxiously 
preoccupied. At present nothing could be determined. 
The English were slowly working their way along the 
coast towards Algarve, the southern province of Portugal, 
and at every point where the weather detained them 
swarms of soldiers were seen gathering to oppose a 
landing. This situation continued for some time. Day 
after day persistent westerly breezes and calms kept the 
English fleet embayed in the Gulf of Cadiz and prevented 
any further prosecution of the Generals’ designs. What 
these were is doubtful. Probably nothing had yet been 
definitely settled. From Cadiz Standen had written that 
he was anxious to be home, but that he feared the 
Generals’ designs were growing like a snowball. His 
only hope was in Howard. Essex and Vere were 


1 Tronó la tierra, obscurecidse el cielo, 
Amenezando una total ruina ; 
Y al cabo en Cadiz, con mesura harta, 
Ido ya el Conde, sin ningun recelo, 
Triunfando entró el gran Duque de Medina. 
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certainly still bent on turning the expedition into some- 
thing better than a ‘summer bravery,’ but the large 
amount of plunder that had been secured had 
demoralised the force, and as the days went by without 
their being able to double St. Vincent the men grew 
more and more impatient to get home with their spoils. 
On July 9, being still embayed, with no prospect of a 
change in the weather, the council met and decided to 
employ their time by landing at Ayamonte, and from 
thence to cross the Guadiana at Castro Marin and proceed 
through Tavira along the coast road to Faro. The raid 
was well planned, but it would seem that the seamen 
when consulted pointed out the danger the troops would 
run of losing the support of the fleet by its being 
embayed within Cape St. Mary. Lord Thomas Howard, 
moreover, who never made difficulties when bold action 
was in the wind, had temporarily lost touch of the fleet, 
with some forty vessels. It was therefore decided to 
proceed direct to Faro. The rest of the council’s resolu- 
tions were adhered to. Ashley was to be sent home with 
despatches, and with him Essex’s partisan, Sir Gelly 
Meyricke.. The Earl of Sussex too had taken the 
measles. lt was settled therefore that Crosse should carry 
him home in the ‘ Swiftsure,’ and at the same time take 
charge of the despatches and a convoy of vessels containing 
the sick and wounded, the horses which would not be 
required again, and the bulk of the plunder.’ His place as 
Vice-Admiral of Ralegh’s squadron was given to Sir 
George Carew in the ‘ Mary Rose.’ 

These dispositions did little to mend matters. From 


! This name was a source of great difficulty to the Elizabethans. He 
himself signed ‘ Gely Meyricke.’ His friends wrote almost anything else— 
Gilly, Gelly, Gilby, Gilley, Merik, Merrick, Mericke, Mearicke, Meyrick. He 
was Essex’s steward, and was executed for complicity in his patron’s treason. 


asians 
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the movements of the English fleet it was clear to the 
Spaniards that they did not mtend anything against 
Gibraltar or the Spanish African possessions, as had been 
feared. The immediate anxiety then was lest they should 
repeat Drake’s distracting move of 1587, and seize Cape 
St. Vincent, as a temporary base for the blockade of the 
Spanish coast. On July 8, therefore, Portocarrero, who 
was at St. Lucar with his galleys, was ordered to embark 
the marines of the Indian Guard and endeavour to throw 
a garrison into Sagres Castle, the main defence of the Cape, 
which Drake had taken in 1587. While thus engaged on 
Sunday, July 11, he sighted Crosse’s homeward-bound 
squadron. It wasa dead calm, and two vessels had reached 
far ahead of the rest. One was a small man-of-war 
belonging to Sir Ferdinand Gorges, Governor of Plymouth, 
the other a large fly-boat containing a number of sick and 
wounded men, Carew’s and Lord Thomas Howard’s horses, 
and some good plunder. At these he dashed. Gorges’s 
vessel cleverly escaped, but the fly-boat was boarded. 
Being completely overpowered by numbers, the crew, true 
to the English tradition, fired their magazine. Thirty 
of the company and forty Spaniards perished in the 
explosion, but the vessel was taken nevertheless.‘ This, 
says Portocarrero, was all he could do, because of the care 
and good order with which the enemy sailed. With the 
first breath of wind four English ships bore down on his 
galleys, cut him off from Faro, and compelled him to retire 
to Villanueva. 

The following day the weather changed, with a strong 
breeze from the northward. Lord Thomas Howard 
rejoined with the missing ships, and next morning the 
whole fleet came to anchor off Terrubillas, at the mouth of 
the westerly creek of the haven of Faro, two leagues from 


1 Lambeth MS. 2 Ibid. 
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Cape St. Mary. Here a channel runs up to Faro, the 
chief town of Algarve and the centre of the famous tunny 
fisheries, which gave the province its chief importance. 
During the night the Generals had despatched their two 
Captains, Preston and Monson, with Colonel Wiliam 
Morgan, to look for a landing-place and water. In the 
morning they reported little or no water, and the town 
abandoned and stripped. Yet the Generals persisted, and 
in the afternoon landed at the entrance of the Faro channel, 
where, having destroyed the tunny fisheries, the troops 
encamped for the night. Howard, determined this time 
not to be outdone by his younger colleague, had landed 
with Essex, in order to share the honour of the exploit, in 
spite of the tropical heat that prevailed. But it proved 
too much for his threescore years, and ‘the Lord Admiral,’ 
we are told, ‘being distempered with the heat of the day 
and very faint, nor able to endure a long march, by per- 
suasion of the Earl and others, much against his will, was 
persuaded to return to his ship’ With him went Sir 
Edward Winefield, who, in spite of a half-healed wound 
in the leg received at Cadiz, had determined to make the 
march. | 

Throughout the expedition Howard’s perception of his 
duty had been to some extent affected by a sensitive anxiety 
to assert his position as jomt commander by land as well 
as by sea. At this time his place was certainly with the 
fleet, as events proved, and he ought never to have left it. 
Early in the morning the army was formed in ‘eighteen 
battalions’ for the march on Faro. Blount’s regiment 
had been told off for the advanced guard ; but when Essex 
rode to the head of the column to give the word to march 
he found there the whole of his gentlemen volunteers 
drawn up on foot and pike in hand. Whereupon, with 
one of those happy inspirations that made all men, as it 
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was said, glad to follow the worst of his fortunes, he sprang 


from the saddle, armed as he was, and giving the word to 


advance, led his horse at their head through the burning 
sand the whole way to Faro. But no sooner were the 
land forces well out of the way than Portocarrero re- 
appeared with his squadron of galleys under a flag of 
truce, and came to anchor close to the English fleet. His 
ostensible object was to exchange the prisoners he had 
taken in the fly-boat,| but Howard would not trust him, 
and what he did is thus dryly related by Stow. ‘ The 
Lord Admiral,’ he says, ‘sent a ship presently to them to 
command them in his name to depart from thence and go 
further off; which commandment they obeyed as readily 
as if the Admiral of Spain had sent it. And I rather note 
this because I think it was the first commandment that 
they ever obeyed, being given them by an enemy upon 
their own coasts.’ There may be some truth in the story, 
for Portocarrero, with Flores and Sotomayor, the com- 
manders of the flota and the royal galleons, with twenty- 
seven other officers, were shortly afterwards brought before 
a court-martial and disgraced.? 

Faro, as the flag-captains had reported, was found by 
Hssex deserted and stripped of almost everything worth 
having. For two days it was occupied, while a force was 
detached under Captain Brett to scour the neighbourhood 
for beef to re-provision the fleet. Penetrating as far as 
Loulé without opposition, they found it deserted like Faro, 
and having set it on fire returned with a hundred head of 
cattle for their pains. Next day, July 16, Faro too was 


- given to the flames, and the troops marched back to the 


coast unopposed. ‘In allthis march,’ wrote the admiring 
Carew, ‘the Lord General went afoot, having no more 
ease than other captains, though,’ as he says, ‘ the distance 


1 Lambeth MS. 2 Duro, Armada Española, iii. 128. 
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was at least three great Spanish leagues, the day extreme 
hot and the ground deep sand, which was painful unto us,’ 
so painful indeed that the force returned with a large sick 
list. 

The operation, though apparently intended as a pendant 
to Drake’s seizure of Cape St. Vincent, was as useless as 
the other was masterly. A certain amount of plunder was 
acquired, but little of value, except the Bishop’s library, 
which Essex reserved for himself and which was after- 
wards presented to the University of Oxford for its newly 
formed library, and is still in the Bodleian. But all this 
was worse than nothing. Instead of being employed in 
watering, the boats had been kept all day waiting for the 
force to arrive, but, owing probably to the encumbrance of 
the loot and the sick, Essex did not reach the point of 
re-embarkation till 1t was too late to begin the operation 


that day. Next morning the boats were sent in again, - 


but nothing except plunder came back in them. Howard 
could not withhold a protest to Essex. ‘My Lord, he 
complained, ‘all men are tired with continual rowing . . . 
but there hath been great abuses; for when the boats 
have been sent up for the ordnance or to bring weak men, 
they have been sent back with luggage, every man seeking 
for his own profit. I have not had the leisure with any 
of my boats to water.’ That there had been abuses is no 
doubt true, but that Howard had not succeeded in water- 
ing the fleet during the three days Essex was absent seems 
inexcusable. In the ailing old Admiral it may be set 
down to weakness and incapacity. Though the record of 
his service is full of such failures to do his duty, he was 
transparently loyal, but of his officers it would be bold to 
assert so much. The lack of water, as Monson plamly 
asserts, was from the beginning little more than a pretence 
for hurrying home, and the probability is that most of the 
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ships’ officers did not intend to let the ardent young General 
put the fleet in trim for further operations. In any case 
the fleet was not re-watered, and no satisfactory reason was 
ever given for the omission. When Buck, the provost- 
marshal, shortly afterwards was sent home with des- 
patches, he requested to be informed as to how he was to 
explain the miscarriage, about which the Generals were 
studiously silent in their despatch, and Essex told him 
he might say the wells were too few and the boats too 
tired. No further attempt was made to repair the 
omission. The rest of the day was occupied in re-embark- 
ing the force. From a prisoner information had been 
obtained that the local forces had been concentrated at 
Lagos. Essex was for proceeding thither at once to 
attack them, but the wind had come fair for doubling St. 
Vincent and he was overruled. A council was held in the 
evening when the troops were on board, but the relations 
of the officers were growing more and more strained and 
it only ended in an adjournment. It was resumed the 
following day, as with a brisk leading wind the fleet sped 
for St. Vincent. The debate was long and hot, but again 
no conclusion was come to, except to double the Cape and 
rendezvous off the rock of Lisbon in order to come to a 
final decision.! 

No sooner, however, had they weathered the Cape than 
it began to blow so hard from the northward that they 
had to stand out to sea, and were carried nearly two 


1 The main authorities for the operations at Faro are the Lambeth MS. ; 
the Generals’ official despatch, with Buck’s note about the watering in Otho. 
E., ix. 319; Carew to Cecil (Hatfield Papers, vi. 268); Howard to Essex 
(ibid. 308). This last paper is not dated, but from internal evidence must 
have been written on July 16,1596. The private account which Essex wrote 


to the Queen is missing. The account of the Spanish Admiral Arancibia is 


in Doc. Ined., xxxvi. 409. Another cited by Duro is in Paris (Bib. Nat., 
g 51, f. 205), and another in the Madrid Academy of History (Coleccion 
de Jesuitas, 88, f. 241). 
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hundred and fifty miles towards the Azores before they 
could make their rendezvous in the latitude of Lisbon. 
Here on July 23 the council was again called. Clearly 
the right thing to have done was to hold on for the Azores. 
‘We are advised by all men,’ wrote the Generals at this 
point, ‘ to go for the Islands. For there we shall relieve 
our men, we shall lie for the carracks and the West 
India fleets, and never want a wind to carry us to 
England when our army shall not be im case to stay out 
any longer. Besides, we are advertised there are in those 
Islands a fleet of twenty-five men-of-war of the King of 
Spain’s, of which, if we meet them, we shall by God’s 
grace give as good an account as of the fleet of armados, 
galleons, Levantiscas and others, which were found at 
Cadiz.’ ! 

The decision of the council, upon which this despatch 
was written, was that if the wind continued fair they were 
to make for St. Michael’s to intercept the Indian and 
American fleets, but if 1t came westerly they were to bear 
up for England. At the same time seven transports and 
some hoys were detached to take home the superfluous 
soldiers who would not be required in the purely naval 
operation that was contemplated. But as ill-luck would 
have it the wind almost immediately shifted into the west 
and west-south-west, and the detached squadron being re- 
called, the fleet stood northwards, ‘wonderfully scattered.’ 


| Despatch of Essex and Howard, Otho H., ix. 319. The concluding 
paragraph with the date is illegible from fire. It was probably written about 
the 23rd. On the 18th, Carew had written off Algarve, ‘under sail with a 
good wind, which, in a short time, if it hold will carry us for the doubling of 
the Southerly Cape’ (Hatfield Papers, vi.168). The Spaniards reported that 
the fleet doubled the Cape on the 20-30th (Doc. Ined., xxxvi. 106). On the 
24th the Generals were ‘about the Burlings’ (Hatfield Papers, vi. 315). - The 
Lambeth MS. says they doubled the Cape on the 20th, about 2 r.m. From 
that night till the 23rd they had the weather stormy at north. In the after- 
noon it cleared and the council was held. 
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Next day the weather increased to a gale, but the ships 
got together again and held on fair for home. It was 
beyond what the more energetic spirits could quietly 
endure, to see the great work being thrown up but half 
accomplished. In spite of all opposition, they still clung 
to the shreds of the campaign. As the weather moderated 
they got another council called, at which in desperation 
they urged that at least a small squadron might be equipped 
from the fleet before the idea of the Azores was given up 
altogether. The suggestion was met with strong opposi- 
tion, headed by Ralegh. Both Monson and Vere give the 
impression of a prolonged and heated debate before the 
enterprise was abandoned. Neither of them says anything 
of adverse winds; both agree it was a question of stores. 
‘Coming into the height of the Rock,’ Monson writes, 
‘the Generals took council once again. Then the Earl of 
Essex and the Lord Thomas Howard offered with great 
earnestness to stay out the time our victuals lasted, and 
desired to have but twelve ships furnished out of the rest 
to stay with them. But this would not be granted, though 
the squadron of the Hollanders offered voluntarily to stay. 
Sir Walter Ralegh alleged the scarcity of victuals and the 
infection of his men. My Lord-General Essex offered, in 
the greatness of his mind and the desire he had to stay, to 
supply his want of men and victuals and to exchange 
ships. But all proposals were in vain, for the riches of 
Cadiz kept them that had got much from attempting more, 
as if it had been pure want and not honour would have 
enforced them to greater enterprises.’ Reading between 
the lines, it seems obvious that the old enmity between 
Essex and Ralegh had broken out again. Making all 
allowance for Monson’s bias, it is clear that Ralegh was 
the leader of the opposition against Hssex’s desire to sail 


‘for the Azores. Throughout the campaign the easy-going 
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old Admiral had shown himself as much dominated by 
Ralegh as in 1588 he had been dominated by Drake. 
Still there is no reason to attribute to Ralegh, as Monson 
evidently did, a jealous desire to prevent his rival from 
further distinguishing himself. But in refusing this ex- 
planation we are compelled to condemn him again of 
a lack of staunchness at sea and too little faith in what 
ships could endure. In 1587, under much less favourable 
circumstances, Drake had held on with entire success. 
Had Ralegh been heart and soul for doing all that was 
possible, had he been ready with the quiet daring of the 
true sea admirals to strain endurance to the end, there can 
be no doubt that the expedition would not have come to 
the lame conclusion that was now rendered unavoidable. 
For the opposition had their way. A cruise to the Azores 
was pronounced impracticable, and all that Essex could 
obtain was a decision to look into Coruna on the way 
home. 

Meanwhile, in England nothing certain had been heard 
of the expedition since it sailed. From time to time 
exaggerated rumours and merchants’ reports had come by 
way of France, but from the Generals there had been no 
official communication. As the weather had fallen Ashley 
and Meyricke, who had been sent off with the first news of 
the success at Cadiz, were hardly ahead of the main body 
of the fleet, and it was not till quite the end of July that they 
reached Plymouth. What followed in the scramble to be 
first at Court throws a diverting light on the reliance that 
can be placed on the despatches of the time. Those who 
have contrasted Howard’s account of the Armada 
campaign with that prepared by Drake will be already 
aware with what human frailty the Elizabethan captains 
endeavoured to secure each for himself the credit of those 
achievements which loom to our eyes in almost mythical 
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proportions. So it was now. Besides Ashley and 
Meyricke, who came officially from the two Generals to 
report verbally, but with no regular despatches, Howard 
sent a long report on his own account to his father-in-law, 
Lord Hunsdon, the Lord Chamberlain, and Essex entrusted 
another to Cuffe, one of his secretaries. On the whole, the 
commanders were fairly just to one another. Howard 
declared: ‘I can assure you, there is not a braver man in 
the world than the Earl is; and I protest in my simple poor 
judgment a grave soldier ; for what he doth is in great order 
and great discipline performed.’ Naturally, however, he 
gives the greatest prominence to what happened at sea. 
Of Essex’s behaviour in the naval action he says little, and 
as usual keeps his kinsmen well tothe fore. ‘ The chiefest 
for the sea service,’ he says, ‘besides the Earl were the 
Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Ralegh and my son 
Southwell,’ and he is careful to avoid any reference to 
Essex’s proposal to occupy Cadiz permanently. Ralegh 
was generous too. ‘The Earl, he told Cecil, ‘ hath behaved 
himself I protest to you by the living God both valiantly 


_ and advisedly in the highest degree, without pride, without 


cruelty, and hath gotten great honour and much love of 
all.’ This letter was carried by Ashley; but Ralegh also 
sent a full description of the affair by another hand to an 
unknown correspondent, which was probably intended, like 
Essex’s, for immediate publication. In this account, 
which is the one that subsequent writers have most freely 
used, Ralegh naturally appears as the hero of the exploit. 
What Cuffe brought home was a ‘ Relation’ prepared for 
Essex and corrected by his own hand. ‘ His lordship’s pur- 
pose,’ Cuffe wrote to Reynolds, the Earl’s agent in London, 
‘is that it should be soonest set in print, both to stop all 
vagrant rumours and to inform those that be well affected 
of the truth of the whole.’ It was to be published anony- 
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mously, with no hint, unless a false one, of its authorship, 
as ‘A true relation of the action . . . sent to a gentleman 
in Court from one that served there in good place.’ It 
was also to be translated into French for circulation 
abroad. 

With these more or less partial accounts the messengers 
raced to London. The first to arrive with the news was a 
servant of Lord Thomas Howard’s. This man gave a 
disparaging account of the whole affair. Reynolds was 
of opinion that he had been sent on purpose ‘to ex- 
tenuate the action, and yet attributing much to the sea 
service, and in that to Sir Walter Ralegh above all others, 
which was no wonder, since this forerunner was a creature 
of Throckmorton’s,’ meaning Ralegh’s partisan brother-in- 
law. He was followed by Ashley, who was privy to Essex’s 
purpose, for the General had knighted him and believed 
him devoted to his cause. Cuffe and he even agreed to 
travel in company, but Ashley managed to give his com- 
panion the slip and sent him back word that he could easily 
overtake him at Salisbury. So hard did poor Cuffe ride to 
be even with Ashley that by the time he reached Crewkerne 
he could go no further, and had to hand over his papers to 
Crosse, who was also on his way to Court. When the 
packet reached Reynolds’s hands the ‘ Relation ’ was found 
to be missing. Reynolds was inclined to attribute the loss 
to some dishonesty on Crosse’s part, but it seems only to 
have been Cuffe’s own carelessness, for the paper afterwards 
came to hand. Thus Ashley secured the first place with 
the official news, and had the glory of giving the full 
account to the Council, and after dinner to the Queen 
herself. Reynolds, believing him to be true to Essex, con- 
sulted him as soon as possible about printing the General’s 
‘ Relation,’ which was still kept secret. Ashley told him 
there was no time to lose, as the Council themselves were 
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about to publish an official account. Cecil indeed was 
already busy editing Howard’s letter to Hunsdon for the 
press. Hunsdon was dead, and the Lord Admiral’s letter 
to him, having come into Cecil’s hands, was to be the basis 
of the official account. To ensure his possession of the 
field Cecil sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the press 
censor, an order not to pass any account of the expedition 
except that which the Secretary of State was preparing. 
Reynolds thus found it impossible to carry out his master’s 
orders. Cuffe also received an express order from the 
Queen, upon pain of death, not to publish any account of 
the affair without her privity. Bacon did his best to get 
the prohibition removed, but the Archbishop, though he 
approved Hssex’s ‘ Relation,’ could not evade the Council’s 
order. Still, to make amends he ordered a general thanks- 
giving for Essex’s exploit, which the Queen afterwards re- 
stricted to London. Essex’s party were sure Ashley had 
betrayed them, and rejoiced when the panegyric sermons 
were preached that ‘ honour and valour will flourish maugre 
malice and envy itself.’ Ralegh’s account shared the 
same fate as his rival’s. It seems also to have been 
unable to pass the Archbishop, for it was not printed till a 
century later.’ 

Although the official despatches showed that the 
substantial outcome of the exploit in prizes and plunder 
was very much less than the first highly-coloured rumours 
had promised, their first effect on the Queen was one of 
high exhilaration. A glowing letter of congratulation to 
the Generals gave utterance to her feelings. She told 
them they had made her dreadful, famous, and renowned. 
Never was heard in so few days of so great a work 


1 See Birch, ii. 80-3, 88-9, 93, 95-7 ; Hatfield Papers, vi. 292. Howard’s 
letter to Hunsdon is in Birch MSS., xii. f. 61. Cecil’s amended version of 
it isin S. P. Dom., eclix. 114. Ralegh’s account is in Edwardes, ii. p. 139. 
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achieved. ‘Let the army know,’ she concluded, ‘I care 
not so much for being Queen, as that I am sovereign of 
such subjects.’! To read such words helps us to under- 
stand the passionate devotion she inspired in men of action. 
But the sunny atmosphere soon began to cloud. On the 
heels of the first messengers, Buck came home from the 
rendezvous off Lisbon, with news of the further unpro- 
ductive operations on the Algarve coast and the dismissal 
of the soldiers, tempered only by the assurance that the 
Generals were bound for the Azores to intercept the Indian 
convoys. Ashley was examined as toilithe sack of Cadiz, 
and his answers were regarded as extremely unsatisfactory. 
Everyone seemed to have been busy feathering his own 
nest, and the Secretary-at-War appeared to have done 
nothing to secure for the Queen her fair share of the 
harvest. Peculation and embezzlement of prize had been 
running riot, Ashley himself was grievously suspected of 
malversation in his office, and it is to be feared not 
unjustly. He was placed under surveillance, and Richard 
Drake, the Queen’s faithful equerry, was ordered secretly to 
watch his house to see what was brought there. Into this 
highly charged atmosphere there suddenly burst the news 
that the fleet was back at the Berlingas, off Vigo, short of 
stores. A real Tudor storm was the result. Though the 
Queen did not yet know for certain the whole truth, she 
was most righteously indignant. There exists the draft 
of an angry dispatch in which she sharply reprimands the 
Generals, and, woman-like, forgetting her previous appro- 
bation, reminds them how she had always said so many 
soldiers would only hamper their action. She ends by 
scolding them roundly for not having managed to refresh 
themselves from all the stores they had taken, so that at 
least a part of the force might have kept the sea. Urgent 
VOO. Ja, IE BB), 
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orders were sent down to Darrell at Plymouth to get ready 
a victualling squadron to be sent to the Berlingas immedi- 
ately, or if the Generals came home first to be ready for a 
fresh start for the Azores forthwith.! 

But all was over. The very day the order to Darrell 
was penned the gallant Sir Arthur Savage arrived with 
despatches from the Berlingas dated July 24, informing 
the Queen that the design against the convoys had been 
abandoned, and that after visiting the northern ports 
of Spain the fleet was coming home. Worse still, he 
brought news that Ralegh, Lord Thomas Howard and 
others had actually reached Plymouth as soon as he.? It 
had been at last a mere stampede. They had even out- 
stripped the despatches which the Generals sent home by 
Sir Edward Conway from Coruna, announcing the end of 
the campaign. With their stems once turned homeward, 
Essex could get nothing more out of his captains. ‘To 
the Groyne,’ he says, ‘with cart ropes I drew them ; for 
both I vowed and protested against their refusal and 
parted company with them when they offered to hold 
another course. But neither in Coruna nor Ferrol had 
they found a single ship to destroy, and in Betanzos Bay 
the last council had been held. In vain Essex pleaded for 
visiting the ports to the eastward: ‘ Mine associate,’ he 
says, meaning Howard, ‘ did altogether refuse to go along 
the coast, complaining of wants and objecting to our being 
embayed, and I know not what. In which opinion Sir 
Walter Ralegh strengthened him, and they were both 
desirous to take upon them the honour of breaking that 
design. And of landing at the Groyne or attempting the 
town they would not hear by any means. And presently 


! See Otho. E., ix. 333 and 341. 
2 Hatfield Papers, vi. 282; Edwardes, ii. 137; Privy Council Register, 
xii. 361. 
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every man cried to set sail homewards. How Ralegh 
sought to justify himself we cannot tell. The letter he 
sent up to Cecil as soon as he landed is too much injured by 
fire to enlighten us. We can only trace such expressions 
as ‘ want of means,’ ‘ waste of men,’ ‘ dangerous infection ; ’ 
nothing more indeed than what every faint-hearted com- 
mander made an excuse for retreat or than what every 
determined admiral had again and again triumphed over. 
All his warmest admirer could say was that by reason of 
great sickness on his ship he obtained leave to make the 
best haste he could to Plymouth.! 

Of the fierce struggle there had been at the last 
council not a trace was allowed to appear in the honeyed 
despatch which Conway brought. ‘Most dear and most 
excellent sovereign,’ the Generals jointly wrote, ‘ since our 
last despatch by Sir Arthur Savage we have been at the 
Groyne and have sent in to see what is in Ferrol; and 
finding no shipping there we have called a council, in 
which we have propounded the going along the coast for to 
visit the other ports betwixt this and France ; but being 
by our best seamen thought too great a hazard to venture 
your Majesty’s fleet within the Bay of Guipuzcoa we are 
going directly for England, sorry that we are at an end of 
doing your Majesty service in this voyage, but glad to 
think we shall so soon come to see your fair and sweet 
eyes.” 

With this typical Elizabethan despatch, covering with 
dainty love phrases an untold bitterness of spirit, the story 
of the romantic campaign fitly closes. In vain the Queen 
raged at the old Lord Admiral for rejecting Essex’s design 
for the Azores and ordered him to organise a cruising 
squadron to repair his fault; it was past his power. In 
vain Essex sped to and fro from fleet to Court, mad to 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE NEW ARMADA 


OF all the Queen’s efforts against Spain none went further 
than that of 1596 to justify the old reproach that all she 
did was rather to waken than weaken her enemy. After 
all, as Vere’s cool head had foreseen, the great expe- 
dition to Cadiz had proved little better than a summer’s 
bravery. It is true that EHlizabeth’s voice had been 
given a more commanding ring in the ears of Europe, and 
that the prestige of Spain, as Fajardo said, had received 
a mortal blow. But for all that the convoys came home 
in safety to salve the wound, and the course of the war 
was hardly affected. The cause of the failure was an old 
sin of Elizabethan policy. It could never be cured of the 
fallacy that the power and energy of several commanders 
can be combined into a homogeneous whole, no matter 
how different the character of their genius for war. Over 
and over again it had been made clear that to exhibit the 
full force which the great English captains were develop- 
ing, each must be given a free hand to act. When the 
art of naval warfare was still in a fluid condition, when it 
was gradually solidifying into rules as each master mind 
added the stroke his intuitive grasp of it taught him, it 
was essential that each should have scope for his genius 
to work. Spirits so masterful were not to be harnessed 
in teams. On every occasion when it had been tried, they 
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had but neutralised each other’s initiative, and no one 
had yet learned the lesson which their failures taught. It 
was little that Essex had in comparison with the great 
founders of the new art. Yet he was their reverent and 
convinced disciple. And had even he been in sole com- 
mand, with Vere to temper and tactfully guide his 
inexperience, and but one capable and loyal seaman like 
Lord Thomas Howard to direct the fleet, it is difficult 
to see how far the expedition might not have reached. 

As it was, a magnificent opportunity had been missed. 
So much harassed were the Spaniards with the war, so 
much exhausted the treasury, so exasperated the nobility 
with the King’s inert submission to his two despised 
favourites, that the capture of Cadiz and the destruction 
of the fleet had thrust the country upon the brink of 
revolution. It seemed but to require the loss of the 
Indian convoys to bring about the dissolution of Philip’s 
empire. ‘In the Court,’ wrote one of Essex’s spies, ‘ great 
rumours, mutinies, privy meetings of the grandees, 
deliberations either to take the Prince from his father 
and proclaim him king, or the King from his favourites. 
The merchants clamoured for compensation for their 
burnt fleet. The people openly reviled the Government. 
So deep was the wound, so acute the crisis, that it stung 
the dying King into a savage half-crazy return of his old 
energy. Ina few weeks he had resumed his concentrat- 
ing grip of affairs and was working feverishly for revenge. 
Under instructions from Rome, the Papal Nuncio sounded 
him on the question of a general peace. The King replied 
hotly that he meant first to be revenged, and, seizing 
a candelabra, vowed he would pawn even that, so he might 
have his will on the English Queen. ‘These are words,’ 
the Venetian Ambassador remarks, ‘ which in the mouth 
of a King who has never shown any passion in good or 
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evil fortune, prove that his mind is fully set upon taking 
up that war again.’ 1 

To the despairing Spanish nobility Essex seemed to 
have come like the finger of God to stir the decrepid 
nation into new life. ‘Such as were most desperate,’ 
wrote Essex’s spy, ‘and driven to dangerous dilemmas for 
their affairs in that Court, thanked God on their knees 
and plainly avowed that an angel from Heaven brought 
you thither to rouse up their dull spirits in those parts. 
And the King himself, that languished before and slept 
and died living, was so nettled with the news of your 
success that presently he awaked out of his dream and 
despatched more in three days at that time than he had 
done in three years before.’ ? 

Kssex’s personality had undoubtedly made an extra- 
ordinary impression in Spain. His brilliant courage and 
princely airs, his gentleness and gallant words, exactly 
hit their imagination. Even the unimpressionable King 
declared that no such chivalry had ever been known 
amongst heretics. The Infanta wondered, ‘if being an 
enemy the Earl treated them so well, what would he do if he 
were their friend.’ The people’s conception of England 
received a profound modification. They remembered 
the old friendship, and a cry for peace began to rise. 
But for the sombre fanatic who, with one foot in the 
grave, yet held them in the hollow of his hand, there was 
no thought of peace. 

In England, as the extent and real authors of the 
failure began to be understood, Ralegh fell back deeper 
into disgrace and Essex rose higher than ever in popular 
imagination and the Queen’s favour. Shortly after it was 
known that the carracks and the American convoys had 
got safely home through the adoption of Ralegh’s advice, 
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two of Hssex’s friends were added to the Privy Council. 
Burghley became obsequious, and as Bacon said, somewhat 
ungenerously, ‘the old fox was made to crouch and 
whine.’' Essex was now indeed at the zenith of his 
career, and it must be said he accepted his position with 
a dignity and modesty that was hardly to be expected. 
The stress and responsibility of the late expedition seem 
to have sobered and strengthened his character. It was 
remarked he had turned over a new leaf and taken to a 
‘Christian zealous course.’ He became conspicuous by 
his regularity at prayers and preaching, and still more by 
shewing, as his admirer, Anthony Bacon, put it, ‘true 
noble kindness towards his virtuous spouse, entirely without 
any diversion.’ In token of his soldiership he retained 
the beard he had grown. He told Antonio Perez he had 
returned to England with the loss of his complexion and 
other advantages of person, and with a mind wholly 
devoted to business. He was now, he said, no longer an 
admirer or captive of the beauties of the Court, and was 
even a stranger to his former passions and indulgences.’ 
Francis Bacon noticed his growing disgust for Court 
intrigue. He could not even bring himself to pay to the 
Queen the devotion for which she hungered. It was at 
this time that Bacon wrote him his famous letter on the 
arts of a successful favourite. When he made the Queen 
pretty speeches, the worldly counsellor urged, he must 
really try, like Leicester and Hatton, to look as if he meant 
them. He begged him to apply for appomtments for his 
friends, to pretend he wanted to leave the Court on private 
affairs, and then to abandon his petitions as though it 
were just to please the Queen. The dangerous popularity 
which the Earl was acquiring with the masses, regardless 
of the Queen’s inevitable jealousy, and the warlike pose it 
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tempted him to take, greatly disturbed his Machiavellian 
adviser. 

For Essex had set his finger on the weak spot in the 
Elizabethan system of national defence, and was bent on 
military reform. The two great military offices of the 
Crown were then the Earl Marshalship and the Master- 
ship of the Ordnance. So lamentable was the neglect 
into which the army had fallen that both of them were 
vacant. There was thus no commander-in-chief, nor even 
a secretary for war. As a first step, Essex was resolved to 
obtain one of the appointments himself. It would be 
unfair to say that political ambition was his only motive. 
The veteran Peregrine Bertie, famous as ‘the brave Lord 
Willoughby’ and the pattern of English soldiership, had 
urged him to pursue this course as the only hope of his 
seeing a thorough reorganisation of the antiquated and 
inefficient military system that had grown to be a 
national disease. ‘ For mine own part,’ the veteran wrote, 
‘I know no man like to redeem this danger if himself 
take not the office and pains for Her Majesty and the 
State’s service. ! There can be no doubt that the whole 
body of advanced and educated military opinion was at 
Essex’s back. 

But it was little the self-seeking Bacon cared for this. 
First and last, he wanted to see his patron a royal 
favourite. So he urged the Earl to give up posing as a 
soldier, for the Queen loved peace. A military success 
could only lead to a popularity that the Queen would 
never brook. Instead of seeking the post of Earl 
Marshal or Master of the Ordnance, which would stamp 
him yet more deeply as an aspiring soldier, he should 
rather aim at one of the great civil offices of the State, 
in which he could still direct the war without demeaning 
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himself or risking his favour and reputation by taking 
part in it. Once installed at the Queen’s side he could 
keep her affection by a score of tricks which Bacon 
detailed with shameless fertility, and which Essex’s frank 
and impatient generosity could never be brought to 
employ. But all Francis Bacon’s eloquence was thrown 
away. The inevitable results of the uncompleted 
campaign, no less than the Earls own passion for 
adventure, spoke with a more powerful persuasion. 

It was Philip, in the last fever of his sinister activity, 
that decided Essex’s immediate future and pushed him 
nearer to the tragic end. Early in August the English 
diplomatic agents abroad began sending home information 
that the King of Spain meant mischief. During Sep- 
tember these reports grew in clearness and importance. 
Side by side with the exasperating news of how narrowly 
the carracks and convoys had escaped and how easily the 
whole programme of the campaign could have been 
completed had Essex been allowed to do what he wanted, 
came tidings of a great fleet preparing in the Spanish 
ports. Its destination was unknown; but towards the 
end of September intelligence that a number of Spanish 
officers had landed in Ireland pointed to an intention to 
support a new rebellion, for which Tyrone, in spite of his 
pretended submission, was known to be ripe. Reinforce- 
ments were hurriedly raised for the Irish army, but by the 
middle of October so serious and detailed were the reports of 
the Spanish mobilisation that something much more serious 
than a descent on Ireland was feared. Everything pointed 
to a design by Philip to attempt an invasion of England in 
mid-winter, when the country would be quite unprepared. 
The situation was alarming. Nothing was ready. The 
navy after the late effort was in no condition for sea, and 
owing to the stress of the war corn and other provisions 
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were rising to famine prices. So deep was the distress 
that in various parts of the country the people were in a 
very unsettled condition. The danger was acute and 
pressing, and Essex threw himself into the work of 
national defence with an ardour that drew from Bacon the 
caution already mentioned. It was evident that the 
campaign must be defensive. Sir Thomas Baskerville, 
who in recognition of his brilliant retreat from the West 
Indies with Drake’s last fleet, had received the command 
of two thousand men for the French service, was stopped at 
Dover on his way to Picardy; and comprehensive pre- 
ventive measures, founded on those of 1588, were taken. 
The cumbrous national forces were prepared for imme- 
diate mobilisation. Bagnal, the hero of Cadiz, was sent 
with a regiment to the Isle of Wight; several despatch 
boats were commissioned for intelligence; and warrants 
were issued for over two thousand seamen for the fleet. 
The information obtained from various sources was 
very accurate. It was certain the new Armada would 
consist of over a hundred sail. About twenty were the 
King’s galleons and men-of-war and the rest transports, 
of which a large proportion were foreign vessels seized 
with all their crews for the service. Of these, some 
eighty sail were being prepared at Lisbon and twenty 
at San Lucar. Ferrol was to be the rendezvous, where 
it was hoped that a further squadron of newly built 
galleons and other vessels would possibly be ready to jom 
from the Guipuzcoan and Biscayan ports. The various 
squadrons were under the most famous admirals in Spain, 
with the exception of Drake’s old prisoner, Don Pedro de 
Valdes. He was described at this time as being ‘the 
most rude, ungrateful and inhuman Biscayner ever known, 
and a capital enemy of the British nation without 
exception.’ There had been trouble about his ransom, 
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and in spite of his handsome treatment by Drake he was 
keenly desirous of a command that would give him his 
revenge. But he would accept nothing less than that of 
Vice-Admiral, which had been given to Don Diego 
Brochero, and so got none at all. The incompetent Duke 
of Medina-Sidonia had been entirely ignored, and in 
supreme command was the Adelantado of Castille, the 
highest military officer of the Spanish crown, who in the 
ensuing campaigns becomes the prominent figure on the 
Spanish side. The office at this time was held by Don 
Martin de Padilla, Conde de Gadea, a veteran who had 
served as a group-commander at Lepanto and who had 
been General of the Galleys of Spain during Drake’s 
descents upon the coast. Like Santa Cruz in 1587, he 
vas too old a hand not to know it was too late in the 
year for such a campaign, but he had to face one of those 
everish outbursts of impatient obstinacy by which the 
King already had brought so much misfortune on his 
head. In spite of every kind of deficiency in men, stores, 
ind ships, the King was resolved the fleet should sail in 
October, and in view of the condition of affairs in England 
ind Ireland, and the Spanish lodgments in Brittany and 
Calais, the situation was very grave. 

Essex was the life and soul of the preparations for 
resistance, and many of the minutes he obtained from 
xperts on the subject of national defence are of high 
nterest. One of the most able and modern in its spirit 
zas drawn up by Lord Willoughby himself. Shortly 
yefore this time the most exposed parts of the coasts had 
een parcelled out into defence districts under the 
sommand of specially appointed colonels, with a view to 
rganising select bodies of local troops and local defensive 
vorks, so that any attempt to land might be resisted at 
mce and on the spot. The idea found so much favour 
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that there seemed a danger of its being expanded into 
attempting a general fortification of the coast. Against 
any such heresy Lord Willoughby emphatically protested 
with all the weight of his high reputation as a soldier. 
To attempt any such gigantic scheme he knew would 
only fritter away the military strength of the country in 
detached local efforts. Instead of isolated efforts to 
prevent a landing he was for massing the national forces 
at strategical points which would paralyse the action of an 
enemy, no matter where he landed. The efforts, then, of 
the engineers, he urged, instead of being dissipated on 
innumerable landing places, should be concentrated on 
positions that would serve as bases for local armies and 
be able to stand such a siege as no expeditionary force 
could possibly have sufficient endurance to maintain. 
His idea was frankly to let the Spaniards land, and prepare 
for them a trap they would never forget.! 

Another authority has a curious suggestion of the 
theory ofa ‘ fleet in being.’ Though it might be impossible 
to gather a fleet large enough to defeat the enemy in the 
Channel, yet he was for getting everything afloat that 
was possible. ‘To set as many ships as may be,’ he notes, 
‘to impeach the enemy’s landing, if not in time to 
encounter him. If most of his ships are Easterlings, 
Low Country ships, and such as serve by constraint, he 
will not trust them to fight at sea; and if he land, if our 
forces are seen at sea, these ships will try to save them- 
selves.’ ? The idea chimed well with Willoughby’s. It 
was to ensure that if the enemy landed they should never 
leave again except as prisoners. 

But even this modest proposal was by no means easy 
to carry out. The difficulties in mobilising a fresh fleet, 
however small, must have been very great. Most of the 
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ships of the ‘middle and lesser sort, which alone were 
considered fit for a winter service, had been serving in the 
late campaign, and were therefore in no condition for a 
fresh commission until they had been overhauled. Still, 
_ the effort had to be made, and on November 5 a privy seal 
was issued for putting in commission ten ships for three 
months. This fleet included the ‘Triumph,’ ‘ Elizabeth 
Jonas, ‘Bear, ‘Merhonour,’ ‘ Victory’ and ‘ Ark,’ all vessels 
of the greater sort, with other large ones of the ‘ middle 
sort..' Seeing how wholly unfitted such a fleet was to 
keep the seas in winter, it seems to have been the inten- 
tion to hold it with half crews purely on the defensive, 
in a state of semi-mobilisation, as had been done with the 
main fleet in the beginning of 1588. A week later, at any 
rate, elaborate directions were issued for protecting the 
navy at Chatham. 

These ‘Orders for the safe guarding of the Medway’ 
are as follows: ‘A ketch is to ride without Sheerness, 
and on sight of any enemy’s vessel to give notice to the 
« Aid,’ which rides within Sheerness. The “Aid is 
then to prepare to meet the enemy and to fire three 
guns, whereupon a pinnace riding at Oakhamness is to 
speed up the river to Chatham, giving alarm all the way 
up, to Chatham, Upnor Castle, the beacon of Chatham 
and Barrow Hill, and the four sconces and borders of the 
river on each side. On this the “ Bear,” riding against St. 
Mary’s Creek mouth, is to shoot three pieces of ordnance 
to continue the alarm, which the “ Mary Rose,’ riding 
against Rochester Bridge, is to take up and shoot three 
pieces of ordnance; on which all the country within 
hearing is to repair to Chatham Church and Upnor’ 
Castle on directions of the deputy-lheutenant of the 


1 S. P. Dom., eelxiii. 45. Ships of the greater sort were over 600 tons ; 
of the middle sort 400 to 600 tons. 
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Shires . . . Two captains with one thousand and thirty 
men are to repair to Upnor Castle and there to be 
distributed on the five ships next the chain to complete 
their crews, and four others are to repair to Chatham 
church with five hundred and forty men more.’ To 
complete the picture of the relapse into the vicious ways 
that Drake and his fellows had stamped for all time as 
un-English, the ‘great black galley’ was ordered to be 
brought forward for service in the river, and three large 
oared hoys of one hundred tons were to be taken up and 
armed as galleys for the same purpose.! 

These measures had been suddenly adopted on the 
decisions of what we should now call a Committee of 
National Defence. There being, as we have seen, no 
regular war department in England at the time, the 
scheme of defence was being drawn up, as in 1588, by a 
Council of War hastily summoned by the Queen. Week 
after week the information of the Spanish preparations had 
been growing more assured and more formidable, until 
in the first days of November came an alarming report 
that the various squadrons had actually sailed for the 
point of concentration at Ferrol. Then at last the 
Queen had been roused from her security. ‘Sir,’ Essex 
wrote to Cecil on November 3, ‘the Queen yesternight 
signified her pleasure to me that she would have a meet- 
ing of such persons as were experienced in martial causes, 
that by them some advice may be given her, as was in the 
year ’88. She hath named my lord Willoughby, my lord 
Borough, my lord North, my lord Norreys, Mr. Controller ’ 
(that is Essex’s uncle, Sir Wiliam Knollys, the new 
Controller of the Household), ‘ Sir Francis Vere and Sir 
Conyers Clifford. These are named. I will move her. 


' Domestic Calendar, Nov. 10, 1596, and cf. ibid. p. 310; Hatfield 
Papers, vi. 482, Nov. 19. 
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also that Sir W. Ralegh and Sir G. Carew may be 
named, whom I pray you to warn as: men already 
appointed, for I will procure them to be so. The place I 
moved might be at my lord your father’s, who shall be our 
president. The time is three o’clock this afternoon. I 
pray you signify this much to my lord, and hold me for 
your very affectionate friend, Essex. I am hoarse and 
almost dead of a cold, so as I have the privilege to be a 
hearer.’ The magnanimity of Essex in thus, against his 
own interest, pushing forward his political opponents 
Burghley and Ralegh, says much for the real generosity of 
his character and much for the way in which Englishmen 
could forget their feuds in a time of national danger. 

A report of the proceedings was afterwards published, 
which throws much interesting light on the military 
thought of the time and the characteristics of the men to 
whom the defence of the nation was committed.? Eleven 
questions were prepared by Essex to get opinions as 
to whether the Adelantado would come immediately or 
in the spring; whether he meant an incursion or an Im- 
vasion; what would be his objective; what measures 
should be taken to prevent a lodgment; what to meet it 
if made; and finally as to details of points of concen- 
tration, stores, and organisation. Essex in spite of his 
cold gave his opinion first, a long one, elaborately 
argued, in which he said in any case preparation must 
be made at once, that an invasion was almost certainly 
intended, but that though Plymouth should be looked 
to, the enemy’s objective was probably some point between 
the Isle of Wight and the mouth of the Thames. If they 
meant to establish an advanced base he considered it would 
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2 « Articles propounded by the Earl of Essex upon the alarm given by 
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be at Brest and not at Plymouth; for if they landed at 
Plymouth, they could easily be blockaded by land and sea 
and prevented from making any use of it, before they 
must be compelled to surrender. Burghley, with the inevi- 
table aphorism ‘surety before charge,’ followed, agreeing 
generally with Essex, except that he alone suggested 
Falmouth as the point of danger, and this was in fact 
the Adelantado’s real objective. Lord Willoughby’s main 
anxiety was for Ireland, Scotland, and the Dutch ports. 
The county forces he considered should be sufficient to 
prevent mischief from an incursion upon the English coast, 
provided they were reinforced by a numerous mounted 
infantry, the last hobby of the Low Country school; but 
before all he placed the ‘sea defence.’ For even if the 
fleet could not defeat the enemy at sea, it could certainly 
delay his action long enough to give time for the effective 
disposition of the land forces. Lord Borough, with all 
the confidence of a soldier of limited mental grasp, declared 
that in view of the magnitude of the Spanish preparations 
an invasion was certainly intended and not a mere incur- 
sion. Judging the situation as though maritime warfare 
in no way differed from a land campaign, he fixed the 
Thames as certainly the objective, and scouted con- 
temptuously the idea of an advanced base in the West. 
‘To use any port, he said, ‘and fortify it to make a 
magazine, is absurd when he passeth forwards.’ Contrary 
to Borough, Lord North considered the Adelantado’s force 
too small for an invasion, and believed that the Isle of 
Wight and Southampton were to be made to answer for 
Cadiz. 

Sir William. Knollys of course expressed his general 
agreement with his nephew Essex, but he had views 
of his own as well. What special experience he had 
to entitle him to a place on the Council we know 
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not, and yet in that assembly of soldiers and poli- 
ticians he gave the wisest opinion of all. In answer to 
the third question, how to meet invasion, he said, ‘Our 
shipping and sea service is our best and safest defence as 
being the only fortification and rampart of England.’ He 
too with a fine grasp of naval conditions saw the danger of 
an advanced base, ‘because,’ as he said, ‘methinks the 
Spanish King will not engage his fleet too far in the 
Sleeve until he have possessed some good harbour in the 
West.’ Plymouth he thought was the objective as being 
our own chief naval port, the nearest to Spain and the 
most convenient for Brest. 

Ralegh, who followed, gave an entirely independent 
opinion, as was only to be expected from his original 
mind. He believed the movement to Ferrol meant 
nothing but that the resources of Lisbon were ex- 
hausted, and he was convinced the Adelantado could | 
not be ready for an invasion till late the next summer. 
He was sure too that no attempt to secure a preliminary 
pied à terre was intended ; for ‘I hold it for a principle,’ 
said he, ‘that there is no enemy so ill-advised as to 
offer to hold any place or piece of ground upon this 
coast, when her Majesty with the help of the Low Coun- 
tries may command the sea. The reasons are manifold 
manifest and therefore superfluous to insert.’ To anyone 
but Philip they certainly were, but Ralegh’s clear head 
could not fathom the depths of the Spanish King’s fatuity 
m the higher strategy. His reasons were right but his 
conclusions were wrong. He was sure that when Philip 
struck, it must be with a long prepared force directly at 
the Thames. The river might be fortified. For the rest 
of the coast fortification was useless, and every effort must 
be spent on preparing a large fleet for immediate mobilisa- 
tion when the hour came. Sir George Carew, who was 
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soon to prove himself one of the first strategists of the 
time, could not bring himself to endorse his friend’s views, 
and in spite of his admiration of Ralegh gave his whole 
support to Essex. Norreys, Vere, and Clifford apparently 
did not attend. 

On these opinions it was decided by the majority that 
the enemy would probably come immediately, while the 
English fleet was unready, and therefore that the main 
defence must be military. Plymouth, the Wight, and 
Southampton were to be strongly garrisoned; as many 
armies as possible were to be ‘ described,’ with all speed ; 
and a flotilla of hoys was to be collected at Gravesend to 
transport troops freely across the Thames, as the enemy’s 
movements might require. The naval precautions already 
noticed were the natural corollary of this scheme of 
defence, which circumstances had forced upon the Govern- 
ment. Ralegh and Lord Borough did not concur in the 
report. Being both convinced that no immediate invasion 
was possible or incursion intended and that when the 
blow did come it would be struck at the Thames, they 
drew up a separate scheme of their own. The feature of 
Ralegh’s character, which has dazzled posterity into 
giving him a much higher place as an admiral than ‘he 
ever deserved, was his far-sightedness. His enunciation 
of the doctrine of the command of the sea was clear, 
sound, and modern. Drake, with all his deep conviction 
and painful effort to persuade his superiors, had never 
stated it with half such lucidity or completeness. The 
difference between the two men is that Drake acted 
on it and Ralegh did not. Drake, marticulate, drastic, 
and convinced, only knew he could have no ease till he was 
at the throat of the enemy’s main fleet. Ralegh, the 
scholar and logician, was content to know that theoreti- 
cally the Queen and the States had the preponderance at 
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sea, and that by the rules of the art Spain could not 
invade them. Of all Englishmen who have achieved a 
great reputation asa man of action he had most deeply 
the taint of the man of letters, and to this he owes much 
of the reputation that men of letters have made him. What 
Ralegh’s counter-scheme was we cannot tell for certain. 
In any case it was not a project for destroying the Adelan- 
tado’s fleet at its base. Seeing that he was convinced of 
the theoretical safety of the country, it was most likely 
some diversion that he had in his mind, and from what 
afterwards occurred there is high probability that he 
hoped to be allowed to repeat Drake’s raid on the West 
Indies. Whatever his project was it was rejected. In 
writing to Lord Willoughby on November 9, Anthony 
Bacon with his usual acidity says he doubts not his Lord- 
ship had heard of Borough’s and Ralegh’s ‘counter 
points,’ but assures him these ‘descants pleased more 
their own conceits than the Sovereign’s ear.’ ! 

Thus, then, with the fleet at its moorings and the 
military forces half prepared, the nation waited for the 
blow to fall. Still no certainty could be reached as to 
whether the Adelantado meant to sail that year or as 
to where he meant to strike. So persistently adverse did 
the weather continue that the despatch boats could not 
get out of the Channel. Letter after letter came up from 
the West to say they were still weather bound at 
Plymouth, when towards the end of November the 
report that the San Lucar and Lisbon squadrons had 
concentrated at Ferrol was confirmed. The movement 
had commenced fully a month before and nothing had 
been heard of them since. The danger was acute; any 
day the new Armada might appear, and no one could 
guess where. For a week the tension was extreme; 
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but only for a week. Before November was out Bagnal 
had been ordered back from the Isle of Wight with his 
regiment, the reinforcements for Ireland were counter- 
manded, and with a deep sigh of relief the country sank 
back into security. 

What had happened was probably inevitable and no 
doubt in a measure counted on by those who were 
responsible for the national defence. Ready or not the 
King, as we have seen, was resolved the fleet should sail in 
October. In vain, like Santa Cruz, the Adelantado had 
continued to protest. At last in desperation he had 
taken the opinions of all his captains and pilots on oath, 
and sent in their declaration that if the fleet sailed at that 
season it would only be to court disaster. Philip merely 
repeated his orders more sharply and the Adelantado had 
to obey.! In the last week of October he got to sea with 
the hundred sail of the San Lucar and Lisbon squadrons. 
It was a fleet formidable enough in appearance, but the 
ships were ill found, the crews mostly raw lads, and the 
officers disheartened with the crazy obstinacy of the King 
who had driven them to sea at such a time and with such 
a force. 

To all but the most sanguine and most ignorant the 
whole project seemed hopeless. And they were right. As 
far as Vianna Road they sailed in safety. There they had 
to anchor and wait for a wind. It was their furthest point. 
Almost immediately they were struck by a gale. It was 
an ally on which English strategy could always count 
with security. Spanish seamanship was powerless in 
conditions at which English ships and mariners could 
laugh. When the gale had passed the ill-found throng of 
vessels had ceased to exist as an effective fleet. Between 
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Coreubion and Finisterre seven galleons and twenty-five 
armed ships were wrecks, besides an untold number of 
caravels and smaller craft. Some two thousand men were 
lost, and the rest of the ships that succeeded in weathering 
the Cape were scattered into the ports of the Cantabrian 
Gulf, broken past use.! ‘Truly,’ sighed Herrera as he 
wrote the tale, ‘an admiral like a doctor must have fortune 
on his side.’ Disaster after disaster had failed to teach 
the stubborn King that success upon the sea does not rest 
upon fortune, nor till his dymg day could he see that 
it was his system that made a final victory impossible 
against the adversaries that were bleeding him and his 
empire to death. 


' Duro, Armada Española, iii. 130. S. P. Dom., eclx. 75, eclxi. 38. 
Birch, ii. 207, 215. Hatfield Papers, vi. 495, 513, 516. 
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CHAP RK: Wall 


THE LAST ATTEMPT TO INVADE SPAIN 


For the time England was safe. The shock of the 
disaster reverberated into every corner of Philip’s domi- 
nions, loosening everywhere the frayed bonds of his system, 
and threatening to complete what Hssex’s campaign had 
left undone. Bankruptcy stared the King of Spain in the 
face, more clearly than ever it had done since Drake’s first 
two triumphant campaigns. But still he would not be 
turned, and without a pause continued to force on his 
scheme for revenge as though nothing had crossed it. 
Such dogged obstinacy it is impossible not to admire, 
though the misery it involved upon his anemic empire 
must have been appalling. As an immediate step for his 
own relief, Philip had to dishonour the whole of the bills 
of his Governor in the Netherlands to the amount of a 
million and a half. The result was a panic on every 
Exchange in Europe, from Amsterdam to Florence. In 
his fevered thirst for revenge before the life rotted out of 
him he could taste no shame. Unblushing he tried to 
repudiate his loans at forty-five per cent. The merchants 
begged for fifty-five and he refused to pay anything. In 
that resolve he remained resolute, wrote Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, our ambassador at Florence, ‘ being satisfied in 
conscience by his confessors that to persecute heretics, he 
might lawfully yield to necessity.’ Half the merchants in 
Italy were ruined, not a bank was safe from day to day, 
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and yet as though he had not caused ruin enough, Philip 
procured a bull from the Pope forbidding Catholics to 
trade where the Mass was not allowed. It was more than 
even the downtrodden Italians could bear. ‘Nothing, 
wrote Chaloner, ‘withheld the Princes of Italy from 
attacking the King of Spain, but the expectation of a lower 
ebb in his fortune.’ By the repudiation, they said, he had 
sacked all Italy without a stroke, and the last interdiction 
was a greater blow than the loss of their money. The 
grim Florentine humour found pathetic consolation in the 
thought that on ’Change henceforth they would reckon 
time from the year when they and the King of Spain went 
bankrupt together." 

As for Elizabeth she was no less resolved than Philip. 
At the opening of the year 1597 William Borough got out 
an estimate for the mobilisation of the whole navy for 
four months, and side by side with this there is a project 
drawn up by Cecil for a naval expedition under Howard 
and Essex on the lines of that of the previous year, to be 
attended with a military force of five thousand of Vere’s 
and Edward Norrey’s men from the Low Countries. The 
main idea seems to have been to repeat the strategy 
which marked the opening of the year of the Great 
Armada, that is to say, to retain at Chatham a reserve 
fleet of the largest vessels in the navy, while the more 
mobile units were formed into a flying squadron for offen- 
sive operations on the enemy’s coast. Thechief difference 
in the present case was that the flymg squadron was to be 
much stronger than that originally entrusted to Drake in 
1588. The lines of naval strategy, which he had traced, 
had bitten too deeply not to be universally recognised. 
Burghley, long ago converted to the principle of offensive 
operations, noted, as President of the Council of National 
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Defence, ‘I think nothing so needful as to attempt some 
enterprise against\the Spanish army in Ferrol.’ 

There were, however, difficulties in the way. Howard 
on the plea of ill-health begged to be excused from active 
service, and the question of fillmg his place was one of con- 
siderable delicacy. Essex and Cumberland each put for- 
ward rival schemes on a smaller scale. Cumberland offered 
with two of the Queen’s ships, twenty Hollanders, and a 
few of his own, to attempt to burn the fleet as it was being 
re-organised at Ferrol, and if he failed, to undertake that 
no Spanish troops reached Ireland. Essex with ten or 
twelve of the Queen’s ships, as many Londoners, and 
twenty Dutch was ready if he could have five thousand 
of the trained troops then serving abroad to attack Ferrol 
in form.' On January 27 a conference was held to con- 
sider these proposals. Both were rejected, and in their 
place a warrant was issued on February 3 for twelve of 
the Queen’s middle and lesser ships to be brought forward 
for a four months’ commission. It was further decided 
again to seek the co-operation of the States. With Vere’s 
active assistance the Dutch had just won at Turnhout 
their first victory in the open over the Spaniards, and the 
Queen in writing to congratulate her Colonel-General 
urged him to use the happy occasion for pressing the 
States to assist her with a naval squadron. The com- 
mander contemplated for the whole would appear to have 
been Lord Thomas Howard, but though a privy seal was 
issued for the money required the project seems to have 
been held in abeyance. The intelligence from Ferrol 
continued to point to the backward state of the Spanish 
preparations, and there were internal reasons for not 


pressing matters forward unnecessarily. 
For Elizabeth like Philip had now to feel the pinch of 
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war, and things moved more stiffly than at any time 
since hostilities began. In December the usual applica- 
tion had been made to the City of London for a squadron 
to co-operate with the royal fleet. Of all the ports in 
England none had shown such alertness, such readiness 
to sacrifice its interests as the capital. Its answer now 
was ominous. Usually the royal request had been 
granted and even exceeded before it was made, but now 
on Christmas Day the Queen had to face something like 
a refusal. Ten ships had been demanded, but the city 
magnates protested it was out of their power to provide 
so many. The war had already cost them one hundred 
thousand marks in naval armaments, and for the last three 
years provisions had been so scarce and foreign trade so 
restricted, that, as they said, the general state of their 
whole city was much impoverished. ‘ Many persons,’ 
they protested, ‘before known to be of good wealth are 
greatly decayed and utterly disabled from all public service, 
being hardly able by their uttermost endeavours to main- 
tain the charges of their private families in very mean 
sort: divers of them being enforced to relinquish their 
trades and to dissolve their households.’ And to make 
matters worse, so far from enjoying any return for their 
venture in the late expedition to Cadiz, not a penny of 
their capital had come back to them. Further, with an 
ominous whisper of the coming storm they darkly hinted 
that people were beginning to ask by what authority these 
continual contributions were levied. So they begged they 
might be called upon for no more than their just propor- 
tion compared with other ports.! Similar resistance was 
encountered elsewhere, and especially in the Hast Anglian 
coast towns. The strain of the war on them was so great 
that the Council had ordered that half the cost of the 
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contingent they were required to furnish should be levied 
on the inland districts. To this order the Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants offered a passive resistance which ended in their 
being summoned to explain their conduct before the 
Council. Similar difficulties in collecting the ship money 
occurred in Devonshire, and the Council had to send down 
orders for all delinquents to appear before them." 

To aggravate the situation, from all parts of the country 
there was the same story of distress. In the north it was 
particularly severe. Whole tracts of country were going 
out of cultivation, villages were deserted, and the starving 
people crowding into the little port towns. The sea was 
calling away so many of the Border gentry that the 
Warden of the Marches had to protest. The moss 
troopers were getting out of hand, and both levies and 
leaders were wanting on whom he could call to restore 
security.” Itis easy to see that but for the intense national 
feeling which Elizabeth had inspired the ship-money 
struggle might have been precipitated by nearly half a 
century. It was the first of many bitter contests for the 
dominion of the sea, and we who enjoy the fruit are apt 
to forget at what cost the end was achieved. But deep 
as was the distress and surly the opposition to the methods 
which the Government was forced to employ, the spirit of 
the nation held true. Instinctively they seemed to know 
that there was no drawing back, as though they felt the 
sea was their life blood, and were led doggedly forward 
by a half-seen vision of the abundant growth it was to 
nourish. 

There is, however, another consideration which goes 
far to explain the buoyancy of the English public spirit. 


1 Domestic Calendar, March 20, 1597. Somerset Papers, Hist. MSS. 
Com. xv., Vil. 145 32: Di 
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Though to themselves they seemed to be weighed down 
by the pressure of the war, foreigners saw them in a very 
different light, and were we to trust entirely to their own 
view of their condition we should probably form an exag- 
gerated view of the depression, at least as compared with 
their less happy neighbours. To correct the impression 
we have a graphic report of a young Venetian nobleman 
who visited the country in the summer of 1596. After 
describing the admirable system of internal precautions 
that had been adopted against hostile agents, he proceeds, 
with a passing depreciation of the national militia, to paint 
England as he saw it. ‘As for the country itself,’ he says, 
‘it is the most lovely to be seen in the world, so opulent, 
fat, and rich in all things, that you may say with truth 
poverty is banished. In my own observation I have not 
met with a single beggar. The civil wars in France and 
the Low Countries have so much increased its wealth in 
every way, that it may be said that London is a little 
world in itself; and in proof of this two French sous are 
enough for a meal here and that an excellent one, 
whereas in France—sixty—a whole crown—is_ barely 
enough, as you know. Of the Queen’s riches there is no 
need to speak, for with such wealthy subjects she, of 
course, is no less.’ With both Queen and subjects he was 
enchanted. He brougnt letters of introduction from 
Henry IV. and was presented by Essex, who had just 
returned from Cadiz. He describes Elizabeth as about 
sixty-four years of age, short, ruddy, and very strongly 
built, looking as though she had many years tolive. ‘No 
sooner had I kissed hands,’ he writes, ‘than she said to me 
in Italian, which she speaks extremely well, “ My brother 
the King of France writes to me, that I am to show you 
the beauties of this kingdom, and the first thing you have 
seen is the ughest—myself.’’’ The polished young Venetian 
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did not let her fish in vain. Having feasted his eyes. he 
said, and regaled his soul with the sight of her person, he 
had no desire to see more, because he knew that the rest 
could not compare with her majesty. His voyage home 
clenched his impressions of her subjects. The armed ship 
on which he embarked sighted at midnight seven ships 
supposed to be Dunkirk privateers. ‘ We all armed,’ he 
says, ‘for our captain resolved to attack, but when we 
fetched them up we found they were friends. It was a 
marvel to see the courage of the English in gomg to 
attack at such a disadvantage. These people fight to the 
death, and it is their habit before they sail to swear to one 
another that they will fire the ship rather than yield them- 
selves prisoners, so stubborn is this race in battle.’ Seeing 
the situation thus through the wondering eyes of the 
young Venetian, it is easier to reconcile the grumbling of 
the people with the vigour that the country continued to 
display at sea. 

Two further considerations may have had something 
to do with postponing the attack on the Ferrol fleet. One 
was that the Government was again turning its attention 
to the recovery of Calais and the other was the ill humour 
of Essex. During his absence on the late campaign Sir 
Robert Cecil in spite of all his opposition had been made 
Secretary of State, and since his return, being already 
embittered by the sordid and irritating questions that 
arose over the disappearance of the Cadiz plunder, he 
was brought by the rejection of his plan of campaign into 
the worst of his moods. His cold was no better, and his 
spirits were af their lowest ebb. To add to his burning 
erievance about Cecil’s promotion he could not get his 
own appointment to the Ordnance, and the new Secretary 
of State seemed to be carrying everything his own and 
Ralegh’s way. He grew home-sick and gave out that he 
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wanted to retire into Wales ‘ where his estate lay, to view 
it and see his friends.’ But he still kept his bed, ‘ Sir 
Robert Cecil being in greatest credit with the Queen and 
passing the most part of the day in private and secret 
correspondence with her majesty.’ Anthony Bacon wrote 
‘that his Lordship’s indisposition had increased the last 
week with just cause of undeserved discontents of mind.’ 
But things soon mended. Though ostensibly he kept his 
chamber till February 21st, his attendants said they could 
not weep for it, for they knew he was no longer sick. 
‘There was not a day passed,’ one of them said, ‘ but that 
the Queen sent often to see him, and himself every day 
went privately to her. And after fourteen days’ retirement 
he came out of his chamber upon good terms with the 
Queen who had resolved to break him of his will and pull 
down his great heart, but found it a thing impossible.’ 
She said he had it from his mother, the Queen’s own kins- 
woman, the beautiful Lettice Knollys. But the waters 
were still troubled. He could not get on with the Secre- 
tary and was soon back in his chamber talking of Wales 
again, and Ralegh eager for action was in and out trying 
to make peace between him and Cecil.! But all was of no 
avail. He had obtained the Queen’s leave to go down 
into Wales and it was only the death of the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports that delayedhim. He wanted the post 
for his friend Sir Robert Sydney. It was given to Lord 
Cobham, and Essex could bear no more. On Thursday, 
March 10th, his followers and horses were ready to start 
for Wales. At ten o’clock the Earl came out, and went 
down the Strand to speak a last word to Lord Burghley. 
But he had got no farther than Somerset House when a 
gentleman from the Court met him with a summons to the 
palace. When it had come to the point the Queen could 
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not let him go, and again she gave way to his mother’s 
spirit. He returned at once with the messenger and for 
a little while he was closetted with the Queen. What 
passed is not told, but presently he came forth Master of 
the Ordnance and ordered his horses back to the stables.’ 

Upon this new demonstration of his ascendency over 
the doting Queen, which since the office of Earl Marshal 
was vacant constituted him virtually commander-in-chief, 
Cecil and Ralegh changed their tactics. The result was 
that on April 18th Essex went in Cecil’s coach to dine 
with him and meet Ralegh. Before the three separated 
they had sworn friendship on the terms that Cecil was to 
have the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
Ralegh, what was more agreeable to his business-like mind, 
the contract to victual six thousand men that were to be 
mobilised for three months. 

While the Queen was thus occupied in trying to pull 
down her favourite’s great spirit and Ralegh and Cecil were 
busy endeavouring to turn the occasion to their own 
advantage, the war preparations had naturally languished. 
Every fresh report from Spain told of the Adelantado 
struggling hopelessly with famine, sickness, and desertions. 
Strategically Ferrol was an excellent base, but from an 
administrative point of view its remoteness from the centre 
of government and main sources of supply led to every 
kind of delay and difficulty. Provisions were consumed 
almost as fast as they could be supplied. Volunteers were 
hardly to be had, and pressed men ran away vowing they 
would rather risk hanging in Spain than go to certain 
death in England. The Adelantado growing desperate used 
the extremest severity, and the desertions only increased. 
Everything pointed to there being no immediate danger 
from Ferrol, and the attention of the English Government 
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turned again to the recovery of Calais. Here the danger 
seemed greater. On March 1st through sheer neglect and 
carelessness the Spaniards had been allowed to surprise 
Amiens, and Henry’s position was severely altered for the 
worse. Essex saw an opportunity for pressing the Calais 
project and retrieving the disgrace of its loss, which still 
tormented him. The subject was reopened to the King 
by Sir Anthony Mildmay, our ambassador at the French 
Court. He asked who would command the expedition. 
Mildmay said the Harlin person. Henry replied scornfully 
that he knew well enough the Queen would never allow 
his cousin of Essex away from her petticoats. The words 
were reported to Elizabeth and she wrote the King with 
her own hand four lines in answer. What those four lines 
were, we do not know, but when Mildmay handed the 
note to the King he changed colour and raised his hand to 
strike him. Then checking himself he abruptly told him 
to leave the room. 

It was ill bandymg words with Elizabeth. No more 
for a time was heard of assistance for the recovery of 
Calais; the English war movements swung back to the 
old naval lines; and best of all the Queen resolved to 
show the world that Essex was not tied to her petticoat 
strings. 

It was now clear he was to be employed again, and day 
by day the three new-sworn friends sat in continual council 
over the offensive operations upon which they were bent. 
For a short time, however, the progress of the new expe- 
ditionary force was interrupted by the scare of an invasion 
by the Cardinal Archduke who was threatening Boulogne. 
Essex. having at last obtained the office he desired, was 
absorbed in the reform of his department with especial 
reference to the naval ordnance stores and his long deferred 
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project for a reorganisation of the national forces. Beyond 
the yeomen of the guard and a few permanent garrisons 
England was still without the semblance of a standing 
army such as all the other Powers had already established. 
For military force she had to depend on an antiquated 
county militia which hitherto had been entirely directed 
by the lord-leutenants and their deputy-heutenants—who 
might, or might not, be men of military experience. 
The insecurity of the system, as we have seen, had already 
been recognised in the counties most exposed to the 
enemy by the appointment of colonels to take charge of 
definite strips of coast with special troops assigned. The 
present reorganisation which Essex was attempting, 
was in the nature of an extension of this scheme to 
practically the whole of the country south of the Border 
system. 

The end in view was to provide an army of six thousand 
trained men which could be mobilised at any moment. 
For this purpose the country was divided into what we 
should now call regimental districts. Where a county was 
rich and populous enough to furnish a regiment it formed 
a district by itself. London also formed a separate district 
with a regiment of four hundred and fifty men, that bemg 
the usual strength of them all. The rest of the counties 
were grouped. For each of these districts a new officer 
called a ‘ Superintendent of the Forces’ was appointed with 
three or four captains to assist him and to command the 
companies of which each battalion or regiment was to 
consist. All officers were chosen as far as possible from 
their connection by family or residence with the counties 
in which they were to work, so that in the new system, 
with a wisdom worthy of close imitation, the territorial 
idea was strictly adhered to in commissioned as well as 
non-commissioned ranks. The Superintendents, who were 
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the battalion commanders, were all chosen from men who 
had seen service in field rank. Many bad actually com- 
manded regiments before the enemy, and most of them 
had served under Essex in the Cadiz campaign. The 
greater part of them were already serving locally, either 
as colonels commanding the militia regiments under the 
deputy-lieutenants, or as. colonels commanding local 
defence districts, or otherwise on the county staff of the 
lord-lieutenant as general of the local forces.! The new 
organisation was thus by no means perfect, as tending im 
case of sudden need to dislocate the county organisation 
by removing its best officers; but it nevertheless reveals 
a remarkable advance in military thought, showing how it 
was being more keenly felt that a navy however powerful 
and well organised is yet, without a mobile military force 
in Immediate readiness to act with it, like a body without 
hands. The protests of the soldiers against the ‘ Idolatry 
of Neptune’ were clearly bearing fruit, and Essex must be 
credited with being one of the first men who tried to give 
England an army in the modern sense. 

The new machinery was hardly installed before it had 
to be put in motion. So serious grew the prospect of the 
Archduke’s invasion or at least of the necessity of saving 
Boulogne from the fate of Calais that in the last days 
of April orders were given for the partial mobilisation of 
the Eastern County forces. All Superintendents were 
ordered to repair to their stations and levy-letters were 
issued for the whole of the southern part of the kingdom. 
The idea of an expedition to Spain was not abandoned, 
but as Anthony Bacon wrote to his correspondent in Venice 
‘A resolution of action was taken in the disjunctive either 
for the recovery of Calais or another sea voyage South- 


1 S. P. Dom., eclxii. 124, 140, 146. See Somerset Papers, Hist. MSS. 
Com. xy., vii. 27 et passim, for the county military organisation at this time. 
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ward and whichever of them took effect the Earl was like 
to be chief commander.’ 

But this was far from settled. At the beginning of 
April the actual condition of the English naval prepara- 
tions was as follows. Two distinct fleets were in process 
of mobilisation. The first was to consist of the six largest 
ships in the navy, together with the ‘ Hope,’ the ‘ Golden 
Lion’ and the Spanish prize ‘St. Andrew.’ To this was 
to be attached an oared squadron consisting of the galley 
‘Mercury,’ three pinnaces, two barges, and ten armed 
hoys, besides six double flyboats of over 200 tons as fire- 
ships.! This fleet it would appear was to be held in reserve 
and on the defensive, and on May 16th it was ready for 
sea. Meanwhile the warrant for Lord Thomas Howard’s 
active fleet of twelve of the middle and lesser sorts of ships 
had been re-issued. He was to sail at once for the coast 
of Spain and estimates were prepared for a fleet of four- 
teen ships and pinnaces to follow in support. Ralegh was 
named for his vice-admiral. So far Essex does not appear 
officially as destined for any share in the campaign. But 
before Lord Thomas sailed he had succeeded like Drake 
in 1588 in convincing the Queen that the mam energy of 
the campaign should be thrown into the active fleet. In 
its present shape he argued it was too large for a recon- 
naissance and too small for offensive operations. The 
result was that before the end of the month the final reso- 
lution was taken. Lord Thomas’s squadron was ordered 
to be reinforced by six ships from the Chatham fleet, the 
Dutch contingent was to combine with it, a large military 
force was to be added and Essex to be sole commander-in 
chief. 


1 S. P. Dom. Additional, March 31, 1597. The warrant for the fleet 
and 4820 men to man it, was issued on April 13.—Domestic Calendar, 
p. 387. 
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His delight was signalised with his usual generosity. 
At the end of May he repaired to Chatham, but before he 
left the Court he had paved the way for a complete recon- 
ciliation between the Queen and Ralegh, who was to be 
his rear-admiral. Ralegh was still officially in disgrace 
for the sake of the frail Elizabeth Throgmorton. To 
the jealous Queen his marriage could be little atonement, 
nor had his conduct in the late campaign been such as to 
purge his sin in her eyes. Even yet he had not been per- 
mitted to resume his duties as Captain of the Guard, but 
the influence of the triumvirate was now irresistible. It 
was arranged that while Essex was away Cecil should 
carry the penitent to the Queen and at last she melted. 
The sinner received full absolution and was restored to 
the enjoyment of his office. 

So briskly did things now go that by the middle of the 
month the reinforced fleet was ready to sail. It consisted 
of seventeen of the royal ships, including the two Spanish 
galleons which had been taken at Cadiz and had since 
been ‘refashioned ’ in harmony with English ideas, twenty- 
two Dutch men-of-war, and twenty-four transports and 
store ships, besides several pinnaces that had been already 
sent forward for intelligence. The new military organisa- 
tion provided immediately a force of 6000 men under the 
new superintendents. Of these, 2800 were shipped in the 
Thames, 1000 more in the Downs, and at Sandwich Vere 
joined with 1200 of his veteran musketeers. 

Unhappily the renowned Colonel-General, with his 
laurels green from Turnhout, was in a very bad humour. 
He was smarting under a deep sense of injustice because 
Sir Robert Sydney had held back his despatches after the 
late victory, and sending in his own, had taken the lion’s 
share of the credit. Moreover he had never ceased to urge 
on Essex, with all the weight of his professional experience, 
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that Calais and not Ferrol was now the proper operation 
to undertake. He doubted whether the project against 
Ferrol was feasible with the force at Essex’s command, 
and in any case was certain that the consequences of the 
recapture of Calais would give strategical and political 
results far exceeding any success on the Spanish coast.' 
He arrived to find not only that his advice had been 
rejected, but that he was not to be, as he had expected, 
Essex’s second-in-command. True he was still to be 
Marshal as in the late campaign, but the young Lord 
Mountjoy had at last been released from his long and 
patient study of the art military at his royal mistress’s 
apron strings, and had been interposed as Lieutenant- 
General over his head. In vain at thew interview at 
Sandwich Essex tried to soothe the great soldier’s feelings 
by assuring him that Mountjoy had been forced upon him 
by the Queen, that the Marshal in English armies was 
always really second-in-command, and that he should be 
treated as such, and that Mountjoy had merely a title 
without an office. Vere was not tobe appeased. He told 
the Earl bluntly that he knew well enough he was too 
powerful with her Majesty to have any man forced on him 
that was not of his own choosing, and that though he 
knew his duty as a soldier of the Queen too well not to 
loyally submit himself to the Lieutenant-General and go 
through with it, yet he could only regard himself as 
disgraced and dishonoured by Essex, and begged for the 
future he would never again require him to serve under 
his command. Hssex in his kindliness for the injured 
general seemed, as Vere himself says, ‘to take these 
speeches of mine as proceeding rather of a passionate 
discontentment than of a resolution framed in cold blood, 
and that it in time would be digested; and so without 


1 See his despatches in Hatfield Papers, vii. 
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any sharpness on his part, the matter rested.’ Vere was 
implacable where his professional dignity was touched. 
That he had cause to complain is not to be denied. 
Though destined to shine as one of the most brilliant 
commanders of the closing years of the war, Mountjoy’s 
service hitherto had been seen mostly in the tiltyard and 
in such truant visits to the Low Countries and Brittany as 
he had been able to steal from the Queen’s affection. He 
had never yet had a command in the field, for though he 
had had a regiment in Brittany, Elizabeth would not 
suffer him to command it in person. Still he was already 
known, and indeed a good deal laughed at, for a devout 
student of the art of war, and as governor of Portsmouth 
had remodelled the fortifications on the most modern 
principles. Notwithstanding Vere’s intractability, Essex 
did not cease his efforts to brmg harmony into his staff. 
From Sandwich the fleet proceeded to Weymouth to 
take in 600 more soldiers, and here Essex called Vere 
and Ralegh before him. ‘For that he thought,’ says 
Vere, ‘there remained some grudge of the last year’s 
falling out, he would needs have us shake hands, which 
we did both the willinglier because there had nothing 
passed betwixt us that might blemish reputation.’ ' 

With Essex the Queen had never been in a more 
radiant humour. At every pomt where he touched, he 
received tokens and letters of tender and anxious affection, 
and wearied as he was with his duties, he replied to them 
in terms passionate enough to please even his machiavellian 
instructor Francis Bacon. They are ‘dear letters’ and 
‘sweet letters’ he says again and again, and begs for 
immediate news of her dear self. He is out of charity 
with his dull wit and weak words for that they cannot 
utter what his heart conceives. ‘If I could express,’ 


1 Commentaries, pp. 45-8. 
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he vows, ‘my soul’s humble infinite and perfect thankful- 
ness for so high favours as your Majesty’s five dear tokens, 
both the watch, the thorn, and above all the angel which 
you sent to guard me, for your Majesty’s sweet letters 
indited by the spirit of spirits—if for this I say I could 
express fit thankfulness, I would strain my wits to perform 
it.’ He can only hope to speak by his deeds in her 
service and so, he ends, ‘shall you bless and make happy 
your Majesty’s humble vassal, whose soul is poured out 
with most earnest, faithful, and more than most affectionate 
wishes.’ The Queen’s good humour is the more remark- 
able, because the General was compelled to make demands 
upon her such as seldom failed to upset her temper. So 
baffling were the winds, that after several ineffectual 
attempts to work to the westward, the fleet was still at 
Dover on the last day of June. In a week more they 
made Weymouth to pick up further men and get rid of 
useless hands. Here a council was held, at which it was 
decided that owing to the long delay a demand for a 
month’s more victual must be made. Fulke Greville was 
chosen for the delicate mission and the fleet proceeded on 
its way. Still bad luck clung to it. No sooner had it left 
port than it encountered a violent gale, but by July 8th 
succeeded in reaching Plymouth without serious mishap. 
Here it was organised as usual in four squadrons. 
The first was commanded by Essex in the ‘ Merhonour’ 
with Sir Robert Mansell for his captain and Lord South- 
ampton in the ‘Garland’ for his vice-admiral. It con- 
sisted of six royal galleons, the ‘Mercury’ or Black 
galley, five private armed vessels, and ten transports. 
The second was Lord Thomas Howard’s in the ‘ Repulse,’ 
with Sir Richard Leveson for his vice-admiral in the 
‘Hope,’ and consisted of five royal galleons and a pinnace, 
1 Hatfield Papers, vii. 291. 
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five private ships, and eight transports. The third was 
Ralegh’s in the ‘ Warspite,’ with Sir Arthur Gorges, his 
friend and kinsman and the historian of the expedition, for 
his captain,! and Sir George Carew in the ‘St. Matthew’ 
for his vice-admiral. The squadron consisted of five 
royal galleons, two private ships, and ten transports and 
store ships. Further, each squadron had a light division 
of five or six ‘small men’ attached to it. These seem 
for the most part to have been barges and other ‘rowing 
pieces’ designed to form an oared squadron with the 
Black galley. The fourth squadron was formed by the 
Dutch contingent under Jan Duyvenvoord, with Jan 
Gerbrantsen for vice-admiral and Cornelius Lensen for 
rear-admiral. These same three officers had commanded 
the Dutch Squadron in the last campaign and were 
devoted to Essex. In testimony of his appreciation of 
their unswerving support he had presented them with 
chains -of honour, to their deep gratification. Their 
squadron consisted of nine men-of-war and fifteen trans- 
ports and store ships. In all, the fleet numbered ninety- 
eight sail, besides the observation vessels already thrown 
forward.? 

The army it carried was organised into ten small 
regiments each containing five companies, a hundred 
strong. In most cases four of the companies were 


1 Gorges’s ‘small pamphlet,’ as he calls it, was not written till after the 
Queen’s death. A MS. copy of itis in S. P. Dom. Add., xxxvi. 94, calendared, 
for what reason does not appear, under 1604 and anonymously. It is much 
mutilated and incomplete, the whole of the leaves which related to Ralegh’s 
landing at Fayal and the remainder of the expedition being lost. It was 
apparently never printed until Purchas included it in an abridged form in 
his Pilgrims, iv. 1643. The introductory part seems to have been written 
from memory and is not entirely trustworthy, but the account of the voyage 
is clearly taken from an accurately kept journal. 

2 S. P. Dom., cclxiy. 3. Gorges says it consisted of ‘about 120 sail 
whereof three score were good men of war and gallant ships; the rest 
victuallers or ships of transportation.’ 
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formed from the new territorial regiments and one 
from the Low Country veterans. Essex as the idol of 
the capital clenched his popularity by forming his regi- 
ment of the four London companies. Each transport 
carried, with two exceptions, either one or one and a 
half company. According to the English rule the war 
ships carried none, but by a curious exception we find 
the ‘St. Matthew’ and ‘St. Andrew’ each carrying two 
companies, probably on account of the excellent accommo- 
dation they provided rather than with an idea, according 
to the Spanish practice, of increasing their fighting 
strength. The principal staff officers who formed the 
select council of war besides those already mentioned 
were Sir George Carew, ‘master of the ordnance,’ com- 
manding the field artillery, of which the force had a 
complement of six guns; Sir Christopher Blount, ‘ first- 
colonel,’ commanding the infantry ; Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
sergeant-major ; and Sir Oliver Lambert, quarter-master- 
general. 

The force, both for equipment and training, was 
probably even better than that of the previous year. It 
was officered by the cream of the English soldiers who 
were not already engaged abroad or in Ireland, and was 
thoroughly capable of carrying out the operations that 
were expected from it. Hssex’s instructions as ‘our 
leutenant-general and admiral of our-navy and army now 
prepared and sent to sea’ exist in full dated June 15th. 
After reciting the threatened operations against England, 
Ireland, the Channel Islands, and Brest, they order 
him to proceed to the northern ports of Spain and espe- 
cially Ferrol, where the King’s fleet was repairing the 
losses of the late storm, and there he was to assail it by 
sea and land and attempt to destroy it with fire or any 
other means. ‘For the doing whereof,’ the instructions 
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proceed, showing how the true principles of the war were 
taking hold, ‘you being our minister under God to sup- 
press these tyrannies and unjust preparations, will dis- 
creetly in God’s name and with the least danger and loss 
of our people expedite this special service for the ruin of 
the enemy, especially by the destruction of his ships; 
which being well executed, there is no cause for us to 
doubt of any peril to come for a long time for him, 
though his mind be never so malicious or his desire so 
ambitious.’ If he found the Adelantado’s fleet had put 
to sea, he was to operate against it at his discretion 
according as he found that it or any part of it was bound 
for Ireland or England, or for the relief of the Cardinal 
Archduke’s army in the Low Countries, or for the taking 
of Brest. The miain fleet destroyed or defeated, he might 
proceed to the Azores to intercept the carracks and West 
Indian convoys, provided he could do so in time to get home 
before winter set in. Then comes the most interesting 
part of his orders. This was a special authority to reduce 
the Island of Terceira and leave a force to occupy it 
permanently, but unhappily it was upon the express con- 
dition that it was not to be held if it were found that 
an annual fleet would be required to supply the garrison. 
Such a condition, which rendered the authority practically 
nugatory, is highly characteristic of Elizabeth as a war 
minister. Fortunately it was also as characteristic of her 
admirals to assent to such conditions without any inten- 
tion of abiding by them.' Thus, then, we have author- 
ised at last the original scheme for finally crushing Spain 
upon which Drake and Walsingham had set their hearts 
long before in the days when Philip had not yet established 


1 As an instance of Gorges’s inaccuracy it may be noted that he says the 
sole object of the expedition was the occupation of the Azores. Ferrol, he 
Says, was an after thought. It is of course possible that Essex from the first 
intended to ignore the Queen’s instructions about the Adelantado’s fleet. 
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himself as a naval power upon the ocean. It is worthy of 
note that, by a special clause in the instructions, Essex 
was ordered in certain cases to add the last and one of 
the best of Drake’s old school to his inner council. ‘As 
we have had,’ it runs, ‘good experience of the faith and 
judgment of our servant, George Fenner, we require you, 
for any consultation concerning any matter to be at- 
tempted at sea, to call him to your council and hear his 
mind.’ 

The clause rings a note strangely in discord with the 
rest of the paper, as though the Queen were looking back 
with regret to the days of her old sailor admirals, dis- 
trusting the seamanship of the new men. It is to be 
feared she had cause enough. In the old days the 
admirals could speak of nothing but the splendid con- 
dition of her ships and the excellence of their crews. 
But now the tone was changed. The ships were found 
leaky and full of defects. Hssex’s own flagship developed 
defects so serious by the time she reached Plymouth as to 
cause his friends no little anxiety. As for the crews, half 
of them proved useless. The real seamen preferred more 
than ever the privateer service under men of their own 
stamp, and the way they had been treated in the matter 
of the Cadiz plunder had not made the Queen’s service 
any more popular. Numbers of the pressed men had to 
be discharged. The officers bitterly complained they were 
not mariners at all, ‘but men unserviceable taken up by 
the press-masters in mariners’ clothes, that know not one 
rope in the ship, yet all the ships are so ill-manned that 
if here (Portland) and at Plymouth we be not better 
supplied, we shall scarce know how to sail the Queen’s 
ships.’ Again, from Plymouth the Admiral wrote, ‘ We 
are at our wits end to find the fleet so weakly and 
wretchedly manned. We advertised you from Weymouth 
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of the monstrous abuses of the press-masters, that fur- 
nished us with men of all occupations, some of whom 
did not know a rope and were never at sea, and let all 
the good men go at 20s. a-piece.’ For this the old Lord 
Admiral was responsible. He took the wholesale dis- 
missals as a personal injury, while Essex and his officers 
could scarcely conceal their indignation at his misman- 
agement.’ 

In the light of these recriminations there is something 
ominous in the emphatic command to consult a seaman 
of the old school like Fenner. In the revolt against the 
‘Idolatry of Neptune,’ which had taken place since 
soldiers like Essex and Ralegh became the guiding spirits 
of the war, there are distinct signs of a relapse into ways 
too much akin to those of Spam. Though the army was 
better than it had ever been before, the fleet was certainly 
not up to the English standard of efficiency, and the 
inevitable result ensued. On the afternoon of Sunday, 
July 10th, the force got to sea, but hardly was it clear of 
the Sound, when there were indications of the weather 
breaking up. Next day it came on to blow, rising to a 
gale, and that night Ralegh parted company. Having 
been so little afloat he seems to have been as nervous 
about bad weather as he had shown himself about big 
guns. His excuse was that he had to stand by the two 
Spanish prizes which were at once in difficulties, and this 
was no doubt his duty as Rear-Admiral. The consequence 
‘was that at daybreak he found himself alone with them and 
the ‘ Bonaventure’ of his own squadron. But the weather 
had moderated and the wind was fair, and he held on his 
course for Finisterre. Essex had already made Ushant, 
and as the weather cleared was in high spirits. ‘Now 
we have gotten thus far,’ he wrote to Cecil as the fleet 

1 Domestic Calendar, pp. 451-2. 
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stood close hauled to the southward, ‘I hope in God we 
shall have one slant or other to set us on where we would 
be. This foul weather past hath saved me a day’s 
victuals, for of a dozen that were wont to take with me, 
I have had but very few; but Tom Jermyn’s and Alex. 
Ratcliffe’s stomachs never fail them.’! But for all his 
sea legs Essex was no weather prophet. The wind had 
been steadily backing all day, and by night it was blowing 
a full gale from the south-west. Day after day it con- 
tinued and increased till ıt developed into a tempest in 
which the bulk of the fleet lost all cohesion and was 
scattered into forlorn groups. Till the end of the week 
Ralegh fought it out, and then being told, as he says, that 
he was the weathermost ship of the fleet, he gave up and 
returned to Plymouth expecting to find Essex already 
there. But he found that he had been the first of the 
Queen’s officers to give in, and to excuse himself wrote 
off to Cecil with his graphic pen a heartrending picture 
of the terrors of the storm. For Essex he expressed the 
deepest concern. ‘My greatest fear is,’ he wrote, ‘he will 
be himself in some extremity before he yield to put back, 
although it can be but two days sailing lost . . . That 
which most grieves me and which I protest before the 
majesty of God I do constantly believe, is that either my 
Lord-General himself will wrestle with the seas to his 
peril, or (constrained to come back) will be found utterly 
heart-broken.’ He himself seems to have lost all stomach 
for the adventure. ‘What shall come of us I cannot 
judge,’ he ends, ‘when we shall come together or how we 


! Devereux, 1. 429. The letter is highly interesting as showing clearly 
what an Elizabethan fleet could do on a bowline. ‘ The wind,’ he says, ‘is 
now W. by S.,so as we stand close by the wind and the water is smooth, we 
make our way good S. at the least,’ i.e. they were going within seyen 
points of the wind. 
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shall repair the wrack of this storm, the time of the year 
_ being so advanced . . . God send it a blessed end.’ 

In telling contrast is the note that Essex sounded. 
Till Friday he and Thomas Howard had kept company 
and then they were parted. Still Hssex in his crazy 
flagship struggled on with a leak he could hardly keep 
under, and his masts badly sprung. The trusty Duyven- 
voord clung to him when every ship of his own squadron 
had parted company. At last his officers persuaded him 
to give up, and on Tuesday, the day after Ralegh reached 
Plymouth, he put into Falmouth with his ship sinking 
under him and in such a condition that he had to shift 
his flag. Yet he gave no sign of being daunted. ‘Sir,’ 
he wrote to Cecil, ‘in haste, in passion and yet in hope of 
change of fortune, I send this bearer to acquaint her 
Majesty with the state of her poor servant ... When 
you have heard him, then believe me that yet all shall go 
well; the difference is that the child-birth of our success 
is with show of danger and more than ordinary panic. 
Excuse me, I pray you, to yourself and to all the world, 
for I can satisfy nobody nor myself till I be again in 
other men’s opinions in as hopeful a course as I am in 
mine own now, when things are at their worst. I am 
your affectionate friend, Essex.’ 

From Ralegh the heroism Essex had shown drew an out- 
burst of extravagant admiration. ‘He put into Falmouth,’ 
he wrote again to Cecil, ‘and in great extremity and 
imminent peril of sinking in the sea, which I knew would 
betide him ere he would yield to either sea or winds... 
I beseech you to work from her Majesty some comfort 
to my Lord-General, who I know is dismayed by these 
mischances even to death, although there could not be more 
done by any man upon the earth, God having turned the 
heavens with that fury against us, a matter beyond the 
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power or valour or will of man to resist.’ The Queen was 
at a ball at Mr. Walsingham’s in Kent when the news 
arrived, and her first thought was of relief that her favour- 
ite was saved. ‘I protest before God,’ wrote the Lord 
Admiral to Essex, ‘I did never see creature receive more 
comfort than her Majesty did, when she saw by Sir W. 
Ralegh’s letter that your person was safe. With joy the 
water came plentiful out of her eyes.’ Cecil did not 
however let her see the whole of Ralegh’s exuberant 
letter. He feared it was pitched too high for her taste 
and as he said omne nimium vertitur in vitium; but he 
assured the anxious General ‘the Queen is so disposed 
now to have us all love you, that she and I do every night 
talk like angels of you.’ 

The moment he landed at Falmouth Essex rode in his 
passion to Plymouth, ‘a most toilsome journey,’ and from 
the hour of his coming there was no thought but of 
putting the fleet on its legs again. ‘Look for no more 
words from me,’ he told Cecil, ‘until I am again on horse- 
back,’ and by return he was told the ‘ Lion’ was to be 
sent down to mount him again in place of the disabled 
‘Merhonour.’ Meanwhile he was Ralegh’s guest on the 
‘Warspite, and in perfect amity they set to work 
together to refit for a fresh start. 

The most curious part of the case was that nothing 
had been heard of Lord Thomas Howard and the bulk of 
his squadron. But soon a letter arrived from him, that 
must have put them all to shame. For the man who, 
toughened with years of rough work in the Atlantic, had 
weathered in unballasted ships the memorable storm which 
had made a holocaust of the Spanish fleet round the wreck 
of the captured ‘ Revenge,’ the gale had had small terrors. 
He had ridden it out in triumph and laconically announced 
his intention of proceeding to Corufia where he expected 
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to meet the rest of the fleet. After a five days’ struggle 
with baffling winds he made the Cisargas Islands near 
Coruña and there for five days more he cruised defiantly 
off and on before the port, ‘ giving them a fair sight of us,’ 
as he said, ‘that if their hearts served them, they might 
come out to us. It was beyond doubt a fine feat of 
seamanship and resolution, and gives Ralegh’s premature 
retreat and his extravagant account of the gale a look 
that is little to his credit. His ship at any rate suffered 
but little., For the others there was more excuse. They 
did not pretend to be seamen ; their crews were bad and 
their ships worse. The Admiralty in their case must share 
the blame, and indeed it is impossible to believe that if 
Hawkins had still been fathering the Queen’s ships, the 
‘Merhonour ’ and some of the others would have been 
reduced to the condition they were.’ 

For Essex the position was acutely humiliating, and 
his only thought was to reorganise the force that was 
with him, and with as many ships as possible to rejoin 
Lord Thomas at the earliest moment. Three pinnaces 
were despatched towards Spain with orders to the Vice- 
Admiral to avoid an action till Essex rejoined him, and 
meanwhile to keep out of sight off Finisterre or else to 
fall back off the mouth of the Channel.* Ralegh and 


1 Ralegh’s friend and kinsman, Sir Arthur Gorges, in his narrative is 
judiciously silent on Lord Thomas Howard’s feat. He merely says: ‘Some 
three or four of the foremost of our ships (whereof the Earl of Southampton 
on the ‘Garland’ was said to be one) did recover sight of the North Cape 
[Finisterre] but yet forced again to return to Plymouth.’ 

2 The ‘ Merhonour’ had to be dry-docked and a large sum of money spent 
on her before she was fit for sea again. See Adm. Warrant Book, 280, 
Biz. i 17. 

3 See Essex to the Council, Dom. Cal., p. 477. The paper is dated con- 
jecturally July 29th, but internal evidence shows clearly it was written in 
answer to Cecil’s of the 23rd (ibid. p. 470), and that it is the ‘ General 
letter’ referred to in Ralegh’s private letter to Cecil of the 26th (ibid. 
p- 472). 

N 
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Cecil appear to have done their best to second Essex’s 
energy, and Essex at least had no suspicion as to their 
loyalty. Still the real relations of the three reconciled 
enemies at this time are very difficult to fathom. Sir 
William Knollys, Essex’s uncle, could not quite believe in 
Cecil’s friendly attitude. ‘If we lived not in a cunning 
world,’ he wrote to his nephew, ‘I should assure myself 
that Mr. Secretary were wholly yours. I pray God it 
have a good foundation and then he is very worthy to 
be embraced. I will hope for the best, yet will I observe 
him as narrowly as I can. But your lordship knows best 
the -humour both of the time and the person.’'! His 
behaviour certainly required watching. We have seen 
already how he made an excuse for not showing the Queen 
Ralegh’s panegyric of Essex, and to Essex he wrote of 
Ralegh in a bantering strain that was almost contemptuous. 
He spoke of him as ‘good Mr. Ralegh, who wonders at 
his own diligence because diligence and he are not 
familiars? Ralegh seems to have suggested to Essex 
that Cecil was not as diligent as he might be in answering 
despatches. Cecil protested he could not bear to be accused 
of dulness, ‘ especially by your rear-admiral, who, making 
haste once in a year to write a letter by post, has dated 
his last despatch from Weymouth, which I know was 
written from Plymouth.’ A few days later he wrote again 
in fulsome admiration of Essex’s character. ‘A man 
may see what persecution doth and what storms; the 
next that catches you at sea will not be appeased with 
praying till Jonah be thrown into the sea, which will be 
the Captain of the “ Warspite.” Iam a little saucy, but I 
love to prattle with you while I may.’? Did the artful 
Secretary really believe that Ralegh was playing false, or 
was he deftly sowing seeds of dissension between his two 


1 Birch, ii. 351. 2 Domestic Calendar, pp. 473 and 479. 
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rivals? It is impossible to tell; and yet while it is in- 
credible that he wished Hssex’s expedition to fail, it is 
impossible to believe that he was running quite straight. 

However this may be, so well did the admirals work 
together, that by July 26th,’ within a week, that is, after 
their return, they were able to report themselves ready for 
sea, with a reduced but compact force of some twenty-five 
sail, thoroughly manned and victualled. The force included 
seven of the Queen’s galleons, three Dutch men-of-war, 
ten private English ships, and four or five transports. The 
line they meant to take appears at this time to have been 
quite clear. ‘ With this nimble fleet,’ they wrote, ‘ dis- 
pestered from our worst sailors, undefensible ships and 
superfluous number of men,’ they intended to jom Lord 
Thomas Howard and proceed to Coruña. If they found 
the Adelantado at sea, and there were reports that he had 
sailed, they meant to fight him, and if he was still skulking 
in port, they would endeavour to draw him out by harrying 
the adjacent coasts. ‘ We will at least,’ they said, with a 
sound perception of the significance of their strategy, ‘as 
long as the season of the year lasts, be a bulwark for all 
her Majesty’s dominions against them, and if we can 
either give them a blow or know them not to be in a state 
to put to sea, we will get into such a height and place as 
we may hope to meet with the carracks and West Indian 
ships.’ It was, in fact, a counterpart of Drake’s campaign 
of 1587. 

So far all was well, but again the wind proved per- 
versely contrary, and day after day they lay at Plymouth 
in a fever of impatience, while men fell sick and hearts 
grew faint. Every day numbers of ailing men had to be 
dismissed and gentlemen adventurers as their hearts failed 
them slunk away to their homes. So things continued till 


1 See note 3, p. 177. 
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July 31st, when the wholedesign was upset by Lord Thomas 
Howard and his storm-beaten vessels sailing into the Sound. 
Four days before he had received orders, which he had 
interpreted as a recall, and on the wind that was baffling 
Essex he had run home to rejoin his chief in Plymouth. © 
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THE unexpected appearance of Lord Thomas Howard was 
in itself enough to necessitate a complete change of plan, 
since the one on which Essex had been on the point of 
acting was based on the belief that his vice-admiral was 
on the coast of Spain. Butapart from this the news Lord 
Thomas brought of how he had defied the Adelantado to 
come out and fight his weak squadron considerably altered 
the complexion of affairs. Here was one of the conditions 
precedent to a cruise for the convoys fulfilled. In the 
words of the Admirals’ last despatch they now knew the 
Spaniards not to be in a state to put to sea, and thus 
Essex and Ralegh seem at once to have conceived a hope 
that they would be permitted to act directly against the 
convoys, and even to attempt a still more adventurous 
project. 

For some days past, if we are to believe Vere, they had 
been discussing a repetition of the West Indian raid, with 
which Drake had opened the new era, and which Ralegh 
always longed to repeat. The main object of the move- 
ment, as formulated by the Admirals, was, as it had been 
of Drake’s expedition, the capture of the American convoys 
at their point of departure, that is at Havana, instead of 
at the Azores or off Cape St. Vincent. Such a move, they 
argued, would be entirely unlooked for, and could be 
effected with half the fleet then assembled at Plymouth 
and one third of the troops, a force which, with the stores 
in readiness, could be immediately victualled for six months. 
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As for the danger from Ferrol, by the time they were out 
of the way the season would be too far advanced for the 
Adelantado to sail, and they could be back in the spring 
in time to deal with him next year. To this proposal, 
Vere says, every member of the Council assented except 
himself, who strongly opposed any such scheme so long as 
an offensive movement was known to be in preparation by 


the enemy. Essex and Ralegh, however, were not to be 


persuaded, and as some days’ further delay was now in any 
case necessary for refitting Lord Thomas Howard’s vessels, 
they both posted up to Court to lay the matter before the 
Queen, leaving the Vice-Admiral and Lord Mountjoy in 

, 


command at Plymouth. If Essex’s intention, as seems | 
probable, was to press his wild project on the Queen, 
it had no effect. The last attempt by Drake and Hawkins | 
was a bitter lesson to her. She received her favourite with 
her most gracious smiles, but yet,as Vere says laconically, 
‘after his return no more speech was had of the Indian 


Voyage.’ ? 

There can be no doubt that the Queen’s refusal to turn 
her eyes from the enemy’s main fleet for any secondary 
operation was correct, however tempting the alternative. 
To Ferrol then she held her two wayward Admirals, and 
with this decision they had to return to the fleet. Still 
they could not get to sea. The weather continued as bad 
as ever, the health of the troops grew worse and worse. 
A powder vessel sank at her moorings ; aship of Ralegh’s 
was driven ashore; and as for the men, the drastic measure 
had to be taken of disbanding the whole of the infected 
companies.” 

1 Commentaries, p. 49. The proposal, written in Ralegh’s hand but 
much mutilated, is in Cotton. MSS. Otho E., ix. f. 377, and is printed by 
Edwardes, Life of Ralegh, ii. 191. 


2 Sir Arthur Gorges says these troubles took place during the week Essex 
and Ralegh were away.—S. P. Dom. Add., xxxvi. f. 94. 
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To make matters worse news arrived that Zubiaur, the 
most active and dangerous of the Spanish Admirals, had 
reinforced Blavet with seven galleys and a large number 
of troops. Upon this, fearmg a repetition of the counter- 
stroke which had delayed the sailing of Drake’s last 
expedition, the Council felt compelled to order Essex to 
detach a number of officers to command the West Country 
forces and two of his smaller galleons to reinforce the 
Western division of Sir Henry Palmer’s Channel squadron 
under Sir John Gilbert. So seriously was the character 
of Essex’s force affected by these reductions that as there 
was still no sign of a change in the weather his council of 
war on August llth sent up two staff officers to Court to 
explain the state of affairs and ask for orders. 

Everyone it would seem, except perhaps Vere, was still 
bent on something in Drake’s early manner and was not 
sorry that the force was getting every day more naval in 
character and less able to undertake serious operations 
ashore. It is evident from a letter of the same date from 
Lord Thomas to Cecil that the West Indian flotas were 
still what they had in mind. ‘ This alteration,’ he wrote, 
speaking of the wholesale reduction of the land force that 
had been found necessary, ‘I doubt not will breed amongst 
you conceit of our inconstancy, but God hath so punished 
the land army with sickness as there is assurance if we 
should again carry them to sea most of them would perish 
. . . I hope we may meet something at sea, that may give 
recompense of the charge her Majesty hath beenat. You 
have more knowledge of the fleets [7.e. the flotas] coming 
.. . I would we might put it out of question by possessing 
them, without which I come home bankrupt.’ To meet 
the Queen’s views, however, they proposed instead of 
entirely abandoning an attack on Ferrol to attempt to 


1 Hatfield Papers, vii. 346. 
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destroy the Adelantado’s fleet by fire-ships. ‘I offered 
her Majesty,’ Essex wrote, ‘to send in certain ships of 
fire and to second them with the “St. Matthew ” and “ St. 
Andrew’ and some great flyboats and merchant ships, with 
which I would destroy the most of the enemy’s principal 
shipping and leave all the Queen’s own English built ships 
at the mouth of the harbour to assure our retreat.’ On 
the third day an answer came informing them that the 
Queen approved the dismissal of the infected companies and 
also the new scheme, but on the express condition that 
Essex did not lead the attempt in person.” No name was - 
expressly mentioned for the hazardous command, but it 
was regarded as settled that Ralegh was to take Hssex’s 
place. 

It is clear that if Essex ever had any real desire to see 
the Ferrol project attempted he lost all heart for 1t from this 
moment. Early on the day the Queen’s new instructions 
arrived, that is August 14th, the wind had suddenly come 
fair. At the same time some fresh victuallers from London 
came in and the ‘ Lion’ was reported close at hand as a 
‘remount’ for Essex in place of the ‘Merhonour.’ The 
longed-for moment hadcome. The galleons weighed and got 
out of the Catwater, but still the transports were not ready. 
Essex, beside himself, with impatience, summoned a council 
ashore, and having promptly decided that the only way to 
save the wind was to leave the transports behind, he then 
and there dismissed the whole of his army except the 
thousand veterans from the Low Country brigade. It 
was a heavy and anxious day’s work. At midnight Essex 
sent his colleagues to bed, and almost‘ blind and dizzy,’ as 
he said, with fatigue he sat down to report to the Council 
what he had done.? 


1 Purchas, iv. 1935. -2 Hatfield Papers, vii. 349. 
3? Ibid. vii. 352. Contemporary historians all speak of this final reduc- 
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How the Queen took his highhanded proceeding we do 
not know. It was not till August 17th that the fleet got 
clear away to sea, but no despatch of approval or otherwise 
appears to have reached the Admirals. What Cecil thought 
of it all however is bluntly apparent from his next despatch 
to the Lord Deputy of Ireland. In his eyes it was but a 
device to escape from the disgrace of abandoning the 
expedition altogether. ‘For their purpose,’ he wrote on 
the 21st, ‘surely, Sir, I will write to you freely. I hope for 
nothing but the keeping up of the journey’s reputation, by 
keeping the sea as long as the time of year doth serve for 
the Spaniards to come out, and to he off at the Islands to 
interrupt the Indian fleet. But the fleet at Ferrol will not 
be burnt, the carracks are come home, the Islands cannot 
be taken, so that their weak watery hopes do but faintly 
nourish that noble Earl’s comfort; but I find he would 
be glad to hold out the full time and would be sorry to 
dissolve a journey at Plymouth as Cumberland useth 
to do.” 

It is clear, then, that Cecil was sure no serious attempt 
on the fleet at Ferrol would be made, and no one knew so 
well as himself what was in the minds of Essex and 
Ralegh. Sir Arthur Gorges, Ralegh’s friend, kinsman, 
and captain, who is the chief historian of the campaign, 
was of much the same opinion. ‘ But whatsoever pretences 
and speeches were given out of that matter,’ he wrote, 
‘both our General and the wisest of his council of war 
did well enough know that the Groyne or Ferrol were 
then no morsels fit for our mouths.’ According to him, 


tion of the army as having been made by the Queen’s orders soon after 
Essex was driven back to Plymouth by the storm, but from this letter it 
is clear it was not done till the last moment and that it was without the 
Queen’s orders. Essex himself in his official ‘Relation’ says he had the 
Queen’s orders for it and that thereupon he suggested the fire-ships, but the 
Hatfield Papers prove clearly that this was not the true order of events. 

! Hatfield Papers, vii. 361. 
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the plan of action, as finally settled when they left Ply- 
mouth, was ‘ to range the coast of Spain and so do some 
service on some of the King of Spain’s shipping, or else 
lying in the height between the Rock and South Cape, 
[i.e. between Lisbon and St. Vincent] we might intercept 
some Indian fleet or carracks, either outward or homeward 
bound, or at least we might meet or fight with the Adelan- 
tado.’! It was, in fact, no plan at all ; but vague as it reads, 
there can be no doubt that this represents what was in 
the Admirals’ minds. As Drake had done before them, 
they meant to seize the first excuse that offered for tearing 
up the Queen’s ill-advised instructions. Ferrol and its 
immovable fleet were to be ignored, and the whole remaining 
energy of the force devoted to a cruise for the Indian 
fleets, or anything else that luck sent in their way. 
Finisterre was the first rendezvous. This would, of 
course, carry them past the ostensible point of attack; but 
it does not therefore follow that they intended to ignore 
the Adelantado’s fleet altogether without assuring them- 
selves finally that 1t was incapable of moving. The rule 
seems already to have been understood that where a hostile 
fleet was to be watched at its point of departure a station 
should be taken up beyond it, so that the enemy could 
not reach his objective without bringing the observing 
force aweather of him. Finisterre was therefore quite a 
proper station for operating against a fleet in Ferrol. But 
on the voyage out westerly gales drove them so far into 
the Bay of Biscay that they made the Spanish coast to 
the eastward of Cape Ortegal, and after weathering it 
found themselves embayed under Cape Prior. In their 
efforts to beat out in the violent weather that prevailed all 
kinds of trouble occurred. The two Spanish prizes were 
the first to suffer. The ‘St. Andrew’ spent her foremast 


1 Purchas, iv. 1643. 
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and parted company, nor did she rejoin for three or four 
days. The ‘St. Matthew’ lost her bowsprit and foremast, 
and was wholly disabled. In vain the nearest captains and 
Essex in person urged the gallant Sir George Carew to 
abandon her and save his own and his officers’ lives. He 
would neither leave her himself nor suffer a single man to 
do so, and eventually he carried her safely into a French 
port, whence he got back to England and immediately em- 
barked in another vessel to endeavour to rejoin the expedi- 
tion. Forced to leave Carew to his fate for fear of the lee 
shore, the fleet succeeded at last, on the wind coming 
northerly, in weathering Cape Prior. It was standing 
south-westward along the coast, about ten leagues from 
shore, when off Corufia Ralegh’s mainyard snapped in 
two in the middle, and at the same moment Essex, who 
had transferred his flag to the ‘ Repulse ’ and given Howard 
the ‘ Lion,’ sprang a desperate leak.’ The result was that 
the fleet was thrown into confusion. Ralegh says that 
on making signal of distress he received orders from 
Essex to stand on as he was to the second rendezvous off 
Lisbon. Essex says the orders he gave were for the first 
rendezvous at Finisterre and that seeing the course 
Ralegh was taking he sent him word to haul his wind 
and stand in for the Cape. But this Ralegh says he could 
not do. For the wind had now come easterly, and with- 
out his mainsail he could only run before it. He there- 
fore held on as he was, with his cousin Sir William Broke 
in the ‘ Dreadnought’ standing by in case of need. 


1 Gorges says Ralegh’s accident took place ‘as the fleet was passing 
along South almost as far as the Isles of Bayon’ (Purchas, iv. 1946) and 
therefore long after they had passed Finisterre. The official account says it 
was ‘within sight of the shore of the Groyne.’ Ralegh in his letter 
(Edwardes, ii. 177) says it was just as he was doubling Cape Prior. Essex 
(Purchas, iv. 1950, and Hatfield Papers, vii. 369) says it was on Saturday 
the 27th, before Finisterre was reached. Itis clear, therefore, that Gorges’s 
notes or memory failed him, and that he wrote ‘ Bayon’ for ‘ Cisargas,’ as 
he did again further on. 
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Essex meanwhile had been compelled to le by to stop 
his leak, and in consequence a number of vessels, including 
three of the transports, not finding him at the Finisterre 
rendezvous, held on after the ‘Warspite’ and ‘Dreadnought.’ 
When at last Essex reached Finisterre to find a large 
part of his fleet missing he was assailed by suggestions 
that Ralegh had played him a trick to ruin the enterprise. 
The case was suspicious enough in appearance, if there 
had been any real intention of attempting Ferrol; but it 
is almost impossible to believe that if the design on 
Ferrol was serious, Ralegh, who had been specially 
indicated by the Queen for its execution, could have 
thought that Essex had ordered him to pass on to Lisbon. 
Had we no hints as to what the General’s secret views 
were about Ferrol, it would be difficult not to see in 
Ralegh’s conduct, as the Harl’s partisans at once began 
to suggest, a piece either of cowardice or treachery. As 
it is, we may be sure he thought he was acting in accord- 
ance with Hssex’s secret desire. There is at any rate no 
evidence that Essex gave ear to the msinuations of his 
sycophants, and he certainly was glad enough to use 
Ralegh’s mistake as the excuse he wanted. A council was 
called, which quickly decided to abandon the attempt on 
the Adelantado’s fleet. Everyone, it seems, was against 
it. Monson had drawn up a long memorandum before 
the Spanish coast was reached to demonstrate that the 
operation contemplated was impracticable with the force 
at Essex’s disposal. He strongly urged upon his chief 
that at any rate before attacking Ferrol he should proceed 
to the Azores to attempt Terceira and he for the Indian 
fleets, as this could hardly fail to have the effect of 
drawing the Adelantado from his cover and giving them 
the chance they wanted of fighting him at sea. 

It was just the advice that Essex wanted, but hitherto 
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there had been no excuse for adopting it as against the 
Q@ueen’s orders. Now, however, it could be done with 
decency. The wind was at east, against their entering 
Ferrol, so that a surprise was impossible. The ‘St. 
Matthew,’ one of the chief ships told off for the attack, had 
parted company ; most of the transports and some of the 
vessels intended for fire-ships had followed Ralegh; and 
he himself, who was to lead the attempt, was absent. 
Moreover, to complete the temptation some Spanish 
prisoners had assured the General that the Adelantado did 
not mean to put to sea that year, and in such case it had 
been part of the original scheme to pass Ferrol by. The 
General thereupon decided to send home his uncle, Mr. 
Robert Knollys, to explain matters to the Queen. A less 
generous leader than Essex might easily have laid the 
whole blame on Ralegh, but this he did not do. ‘If her 
Majesty ask you,’ Knollys’s instructions ran, ‘why there 
was no attempt upon the fleet at Ferrol, you may say—l 
neither had the “ St. Matthew,” which was the principal 
ship for that execution, nor the “St. Andrew,” till mine own 
ship was almost sunk, and I not able to make sail till Sir 
Walter Ralegh with his own ship, the “ Dreadnought,” and 
very near twenty sails were gone. We are now gone to 
lie for the Indian fleets; for by the Spaniards we have 
taken we find the Adelantado is not to put to sea this 
year. Whatever conclusions Essex may have wished 
the Queen to draw, the case was laid quite fairly before 
her, and with these instructions Knollys left the fleet on 
August 28, while Essex held on to rejoin Ralegh and take 
up his cruising ground between Lisbon and St. Vincent. 
Meanwhile Ralegh, knowing, as his captain afterwards 
explained, that for the above reasons the attempt on 
Ferrol must be given up, had held on to the second ren- 


1 Hatfield Papers, vii. 369. 
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dezvous off Lisbon. Here, ashe and Broke stood off and on 
waiting for Essex, a number of ships that had parted com- 
pany at Cape Prior joined the ‘Warspite’ and ‘Dreadnought,’ 
amounting in all to about thirty sail, mcluding twenty 
‘voluntary barks’ of the West Country that had followed 
Ralegh from England, three London victuallers, and three 
transports carrying the bulk of the Low Country soldiers. 
Ralegh very properly employed the time while waiting for 
Essex in endeavouring to entrap one of the local coasters 
in order to get information, but all in vain. ‘Whilst we 
thus stayed about the Rock,’ says his captain, ‘the carvels 
of Lisbon and of the parts thereabouts would daily come 
swarming about us like butterflies, so near that we might 
cast a stone into some of them, and yet we could never 
catch one of them, so yare and nimble they are.’ Thus 
they were entirely without intelligence, and were on the 
point of proceeding to the third rendezvous, which was 
Cape St. Vincent, the landfall of the homeward-bound 
flotas, when an English bark spoke them with extra- 
ordinary news. Her skipper’s story was that he had 
lately met an English man-of-war, which had heard from 
the captain of a Spanish prize that the Adelantado had 
sailed from Ferrol for the Azores. This extremely im- 
probable piece of information, flatly contradicting that 
which had been already obtained and on faith of which 
Ralegh had passed by Ferrol, was swallowed without 
further inquiry and with an avidity which indicates either 
an extraordinary lack of strategical insight or an over- 
whelming eagerness to get away to the Azores. Without 
any hesitation he despatched his informant to Essex, and 
in two days got an answer back from him saying that 
having duly received the information he was off to the 
Azores and that Ralegh was to follow him immediately. 
Essex’s resolution appears to have been taken on the 
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last day of August. On that day he sent home a second 
despatch by Mr. Osborne to say that he had been on his 
way to Cape St. Vincent to carry out the ‘second purpose,’ 
by which he meant to lie there in wait for the flotas, when 
he was stopped by Ralegh’s news that the Adelantado 
had sailed for the Azores to convoy them home.' In a 
despatch of the same date to the Council he justifies his 
resolution. ‘Our reasons,’ he says, ‘are these. First, the 
direct and confident delivery of the advertisement. 
Secondly, the opinions of all the masters that we might 
well be at the islands before the [West Indian] fleet, 
which was to disembogue [t.e. leave the West Indies] the 
fourth of August, could be there.’ And lastly, that at the 
Azores they would in any case be in a better position for 
intercepting their quarry than if they kept the station they 
originally intended.’ 

Fortified by these arguments, Essex held away on his 
new course. Every vessel he met was eagerly questioned, 
but not a word of news of the Ferrol fleet was to be had, 
and he began to lose hope. His first point was Terceira. 
The famous Angra roadstead was empty. Neither flota nor 
Adelantado was there. He pushed on to the westernmost 
isles and still there was no sign of them. Here, then, 
between Flores and Corvo he resolved to await Ralegh, 
while he refreshed his men and took in water and some 
stores that had reached him from home. By the time 
these operations were complete Ralegh on September 15 
rejoined. He at once went aboard the General, and in 
spite of all his enemies’ insinuations he had no difficulty in 


1 Essex to the Queen, ‘Lat. 39 N., the last of August’ (Hulion MSS. 
printed by Devereux, Lives of the Earls of Essex, i. 453). ‘My second pur- 
pose of going to the height of the South Cape is attested [sic] by Sir Walter 
Ralegh, who had sent me word,’ &c. This is not sense ; obviously it should 
read ‘ arrested’ not ‘ attested.’ 

2 Hatfield Papers, vii. 371. Osborne did not reach the Court till Sep- 
tember 27. 
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quickly persuading Essex’s good nature that he was in no 
way to blame for the division of the fleet off Ferrol. They 
dined harmoniously together, and Essex, says Gorges who 
was present, ‘seemed to be the joyfullest man living for 
our arrival, protesting he never believed we would leave 
him, although divers persuaded him to the contrary ; and 
acknowledged that he was sorry for a letter which he had 
written by Master Robert Knollys into England, promising 
presently to make a despatch of purpose contrary to the 
former. It happened that the very next day an oppor- 
tunity offered for writing home. The Dutch Admiral was 
taken suddenly ill, and Essex decided to dismiss him in 
charge of the empty store ships. With him he sent a letter 
to Cecil, but it contamed nothing in Ralegh’s favour, 
merely mentioning that he had rejoined.’ Fortunately 
this is to be explained to the credit of both officers. 
Ralegh, it seems, very handsomely refused to insist on 
the reparation Essex offered. ‘For we knew well,’ says 
Gorges, ‘ that the former advertisement proceeded not out 
of any particular malice of the General to us, but only to 
take that as a fit excuse to free himself from the enterprise 
of Ferrol and the Groyne . . . and therefore we left him 
to his best excuse and our apparent mnocency.’ | 

So far then the two Admirals perfectly understood 
each other and all promised well. The islanders in return 
of Eissex’s handsome treatment submitted peaceably, and 
told all they knew of the movements of the flotas and 
carracks. In this way the General had gathered that 
what he sought might appear at any moment. But about 
the time of Ralegh’s arrival Essex says that a pinnace 
from the Indies was captured which added fresh un- 
certainty to the situation. For the prisoners asserted that 
possibly the flotas would not sail at all that year, and that if 

1 Hatfield Papers, vii. 386. 
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they did they would pass to the southward so as to avoid the 
islands. The information was false, but it served to up- 
_ set the English plans. A council was at once held, and 
the stations of the various squadrons finally settled in the 
light of the new intelligence. 

The Oceanic Archipelago known as the Azores, which 
_ formed the rendezvous of the East and West Indian fleets 
before running the gauntlet of the dangerous home waters, 
consists of nine main islands lying in three groups on a 
line about a hundred leagues long that runs roughly 
west-north-west and east-south-east. Furthest westward 
lie Flores and Corvo, thrown forward like an outpost about 
forty leagues in advance of the rest. The central group 
consists of five islands: to the north, Graciosa and Ter- 
ceira; to the south, Fayal and Pico; and in the channel 
between them St. George. The eastern group is formed 
by St. Michael’s and the smallisland of St. Mary. The 
nrain roadsteads at which the fleets rendezvoused were in 
the central group, one at the south-east end of Fayal and 
the other and most important, known as Angra, at the 
- south of Terceira. Both were fortified, but the latter so 


-= strongly that it was omitted from the scheme in hand, 


as being beyond the force of the expedition.’ Since the 
Adelantado was not to be found to the westward, and if 
the last information were true the flotas might pass by out 
of sight of Flores, it was decided to fall back on the central 
group, and eventually to St. Michael’s, covering as wide 
a front as possible. To each squadron was assigned an 
island, from which by force or composition it might 
draw further supplies as they passed to the eastward. 
Fayal, as the strongest and most westerly island to be 


1 Gorges, however, says the intention was to make it the final exploit of 
the campaign, and that the operations against the other islands were a mere 
preliminary to it. 
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dealt with, was undertaken by Essex and Ralegh. To 
Mountjoy and Blount was assigned St. Michael’s, the 
easternmost island; while from Graciosa on the north, 
Lord Thomas Howard and Vere watched the approach to 
Terceira, and the Dutch squadron took Pico in rear of 
Fayal. To complete the scheme ‘nimble vessels’ were to 
cruise north and south of the islands in touch with the 
main squadrons. 

Essex was anxious to sail at once; but before assuming 
his station Ralegh begged to be allowed to water as 
the others had done. His request was readily granted. 
Essex even lent him his barge to expedite the work; and 
he had already commenced his operations when, at 
midnight, a message came from the flagship that the 
General was under weigh for Fayal, and that Ralegh and 
his consorts were to follow him immediately and do their 
watering after their station was reached. What fresh 
intelligence it was that had suddenly altered Hssex’s 
design we do not know. Now that it was certain that the 
flota had not passed and that the Adelantado had not 
come to protect it, it is clear the whole fleet was m a 
condition of restrained excitement at the prospect before 
them, and any scrap of information, whether true or not, 
put them in a fever lest they should miss the splendid 
booty that was at their mercy if they could only meet 
it. Ralegh immediately weighed, and the following day 
anchored in Fayal Road. To his surprise Essex was 
nowhere to be seen. The General’s squadron had been 
the nearest to Fayal and had started first, and yet the 
Rear-Admiral had outsailed him. That day and the 
next Ralegh waited, expecting every hour to see Hssex 
appear. The third day, at a loss what to do and urged 
by his men not to he longer before the town, as though 
he were afraid, he called a council. Two Portuguese had 
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swum off to them and given full intelligence of the state 
of the place, which led them to believe they could safely 
undertake its reduction alone. But Essex’s men, with 
Sir Gelly Meyricke, who was in command of one of the 
transports, at their head, strongly protested against any 
landing in the General’s absence. Ralegh consented to 
wait another day. But on the morrow there was still no 
sign of Essex and the wind had changed, so that the road 
before the town, where they lay, was exposed. Ralegh 
therefore moved round under the lee of the boldly project- 
ing point that forms the southern arm of the bay where 
the coast line turns abruptly westward.! His motley 
following of western privateers did the like, but Sir Gelly 
Meyricke and his brother officers would not stir. 

In his new anchorage Ralegh was hidden from the 
town by the lofty headland. Before him lay a pleasant 
country teeming with all he required, and close by a 
watering place with a convenient beach for landing. To 
turn a deaf ear to the temptations and even the taunts 
of his officers was no longer possible. At least he might 
carry out his orders to water, and, calling out a hundred 
men, shot and pikes, he determined to land. But from a 
fort, which crowned the headland, his movement was 
detected, and hardly were the men well in the boats 
before a strong force was seen to march down and 
occupy the entrenchments that guarded the watering 
place. Ralegh at once rowed off and asked his fellow- 
captains to lend him reinforcements. They readily agreed. 
Several of the Low Country officers requested eagerly 


1 The place may have been Feiteira in the south-west of the island. Pur- 
chas makes Gorges say it was on the north-west, but this must be a mistake, 
as any place on the north-west of the island must be much more than four 
miles from the town of Fayal, now called Villa de Orta. Unfortunately, it 
is just at this interesting point that the MS. narrative stops, so that we 


cannot tell what Gorges really wrote. 
0 2 
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to be allowed to join him, but he would risk none but 
men from the ships under his immediate command. To 
console the others, however, he promised to send back 
the boats for them as soon as he had secured a lodgment 
ashore. 

Thus with some two hundred and sixty men he 
advanced to the attack. The approach was an awkward 
one protected by reefs, and the entrenchments were 
cleverly constructed to command the narrow entrance. 
Altogether it was an ugly place to tackle, and Ralegh 
ordered his pinnaces to move in and prepare it with their 
guns. Still, says Gorges, ‘the mariners would scarce 
come forwards, having the lesser hking to the business 
the nearer they came to it.’ Ralegh taunted and rebuked 
them ‘with disgraceful words,’ and then, seeing things 
were growing desperate, with a lond voice he commanded 
his watermen to row in full upon the rocks, and bade as 
many as were not afraid to follow him. A brilliant dash 
forward was the answer. Two boats were stove in, but 
all except a few men managed to scramble on the reefs. 
‘And so,’ says Georges, ‘clambering over the rocks and 
wading through the water we passed pell mell with 
swords shot and pikes upon the narrow entrance. 
Thereupon the Spaniards began to shrink, and then seeing 
us to come faster upon them, suddenly retiring, cast away 
their weapons, turned their backs and fled.’ A few men 
were drowned and a few killed, but the landing place and 
the trenches were won. 

The boats were at once sent back for the Low Country 
troops, and soon there was a force of nearly five hundred 
men drawn up on the shore. Their blood was fairly up, 
and they could not stop. There was now no doubt that 
the proper thing to do was, as they said, to prepare the 
town for the General’s coming. It lay four miles away 
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and the approach to it was difficult ; for the way led under 
the High Fort on the headland and then past another, 
now called Santa Cruz, at the end of the town. But the 
march was commenced immediately. Ralegh, with no 
armour but his gorget, led the way staff in hand with forty 
gentlemen at his back. In stately march this brilliant 
vanguard crossed the fire area of the High Fort till they 
reached the cover of the rocks and some unoccupied en- 
trenchments beyond. But the troops, with less pride and 
more sense, broke ranks and ran for it, to the indignation of 
their Quixotic leaders. Ralegh now told Captain Brett, a 
regular officer of the Ostend garrison, whom he had consti- 
tuted his sergeant major, to call for volunteers to recon- 
noitre the rest of the way. Notaman responded. In deep 
disgust the gallant Brett offered to doit himself, but after 
the unsteadiness the troops had shown Ralegh would not let 
him leave his onerous staff duties. In spite of all protest 
he resolved to do the hazardous piece of work in person, 
and, calling for his casque and cuirass, he led the way. 
Gorges and about ten others insisted on following him. 
They were soon amongst low loose stone walls commanded 
by the guns of the High Fort, and the work grew very 
warm. Gorges was hit in the leg; Ralegh was shot two 
or three times through the breeches and sleeves. ‘I well’ 
remember,’ says Gorges, ‘he wished me to put off a large 
red scarf which I then wore, being as he said a very fair 
mark forthem. But I was not willing to do the Spaniards 
so much honour at that time (albeit I could have wished 
it had not been on me) and therefore told the Rear- 
Admiral again that his white scarf was as eminent as my 
red, and therefore I would now follow his example.’ 
Whatever may be said of Ralegh as a leader at sea, of his 
splendid courage as a soldier there can be no question. 
In spite of the searching fire, the reconnaissance of the 
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town fort was successfully carried out and the troops 
called up. All was then over. As they advanced steadily 
by the way which Ralegh could point out, both fort and 
town were evacuated, and Brett and his men entered into 
full possession of everything. 

The High Fort alone held out, and this was to be 
reserved till the following morning. But as ill luck 
would have it, at daybreak, just as the assault was being 
prepared, Essex with all the rest of the fleet came sailing 
into the road. It was an ill-timed moment. In pur- 
suance of some fresh information it would appear that 
Essex had departed from his previous orders, and, keeping 
both Howard’s and Mountjoy’s squadrons with him, had 
made a cast either for a carrack or the flota instead of 
proceeding direct to Fayal, as he had given Ralegh to 
understand was his intention.’ 

Again he had drawn blank, and, to add to his mortifica- 
tion, he reached his station to find his rival had effected 
single-handed the most difficult operation in the scheme 
and the only success of the expedition. In triumph 
Meyricke, Blount, and the rest of Essex’s partisans, 
more rancorous than ever, pointed out to their chief 
his consolation. At last, beyond doubt and red-handed, 
Ralegh stood convicted of trying to steal his honour. 
For any captain to land without express authority 
was a direct breach of the fleet orders, and the penalty 
was death. Essex, touched in his tenderest spot, could 
not but listen to the temptation, and sent to summon his 
rear-admiral to answer for his conduct. But Ralegh, 


1 The despatches sent home at this time, dated September 27, do not 
appear to be extant, but in acknowledging them the Queen wrote: ‘ Seeing 
neither the action at Ferrol could not prosper nor the carrack be taken,’ &e. 
We know nothing of any carrack up to this time. Possibly, therefore, some 
news of one may be the explanation of Essex’s unaccountable movement. 
See Hatfield Papers, vii. 433; and post, p. 202, note. 
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expecting nothing but congratulations, had already put 
off in his barge to pilot the ‘ Repulse’ to a snug berth. 
When he reached her deck and passed along to Essex’s 
cabin he read on the faces of the throng of scowling 
officers the storm that was coming. It looked lke 
another case of Drake and Doughty. After a faint 
welcome Essex bluntly challenged Ralegh with his 
offence. But Ralegh’s ‘bold and plausible’ tongue was 
ready as ever. He stoutly denied there was any offence 
committed at all, and boldly contended that even if there 


. had been he could not be called to answer it before a 


fleet court-martial. ‘For,’ said he, ‘there is an article 
that no captain of any ship nor captain of any company, 
if he be severed from the fleet, shall land anywhere 
without directions from the General or some other principal 
commander upon pain of death. But I take myself to be 
a principal commander under your lordship, and therefore 
not subject to that article nor under the power of the law 
martial, because a successive commander of the whole 
fleet in her Majesty’s letters patent, your lordship and my 
lord Thomas Howard failing.’ Pressing his defence still 
further home, he reminded Essex of his own direct 
orders to land and water at Fayal instead of at Flores. 
The case was unanswerable on all three points. Ralegh’s 
law, as was only to be expected from his astute head, 
was perfectly sound. Ever since Drake’s execution of 
Doughty it had become the practice to exempt ‘ successive 
commanders’ from the jurisdiction of the court-martial. 
The clause first appears in the instructions issued to 
Fenton in 1581. It was probably an old tradition of the 


- sea service, which no one thought of overriding till 


Drake revolutionised the whole conception of naval dis- 
cipline. 
Bitter as must have been the pill, the General for a time 
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seemed satisfied. He came ashore and rested at Ralegh’s 
quarters. There, after some further talk, he agreed to let 
the matter stand over till the morning, and it was only 
through the intervention of his partisan officers that he 
did not go so far as to accept the Rear-Admiral’s invitation 
to supper. The situation was still tense. The General’s 
sycophants persuaded him that, unless he did something, 
his reputation as a commander was gone for ever; and 
as a beginning he cashiered the whole of the military 
officers who had taken part in the operation. It was his 
characteristic weakness always to be influenced by the 
last adviser, and in this case there were evil ones at his 
ear. Ralegh, fearing the worst, was ready rather than 
submit to punishment to call his squadron about him and 
fight for it. Fortunately Lord Thomas Howard was at 
hand to mediate with all the weight of his name and 
service. He was aman, as faras we can see him, of a 
simple nobility of character, devoted without words to the 
Queen’s service and ready to do anything that would further 
it—a commander without enemies and respected by the 
whole fleet. Before morning he had persuaded Essex to 
accept an apology, and Ralegh, for the good of the service, 
to make one. So on the morrow, on Lord Thomas’s 
assurance that he himself would be responsible that no 
violence should be done him, the Rear-Admiral went 
aboard the ‘ Repulse’ to make his peace. ‘ And so,’ says 
Gorges, ‘all things after a little dispute came to a quiet 
end.’ So well, indeed, did Howard perform his delicate 
task that afterwards when the council of war sent in 
their official report on the campaign not a word about 
Fayal appeared in it. On all three flag-officers the 
incident as a whole reflects high credit. In no other 
service, probably, could so dangerous a quarrel have been 
so easily healed. For it was no hollow reconciliation, 
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and Gorges admits that before leaving Fayal Essex grew 
again into very kind terms with his rear-admiral and 
at his request restored all the disgraced officers to their 
commands. 

Meanwhile the garrison of the High Fort had evacu- 
ated it, leaving behind them all their stores and artillery. 
Owing to the pre-occupation of the staff with the quarrel no 
measures had been taken to cut them off, and well for the 
Spaniards it was so. For when Vere entered the fort he 
found an English gentleman who had been prisoner there 
and a Fleming lying dead with their throats cut. A hot 
pursuit of the garrison was immediately organised. It 
met with no success, but a stern revenge was taken. 
The whole of the smiling country, which had tempted 
Ralegh’s men, was laid waste, and so soon as all the 
captured ordnance and plunder were aboard, the town 
itself was fired, as Gorges says, ‘for the funerals of our 
lost men.’ 

While these operations at Fayal were proceeding the 
Dutch were busy after their fashion in making a desert of 
Pico. Their hatred of the Spaniard was too deep for 
anything but the most ruthless war. Leaving them to 
guard the southern part of the cruising area, the whole 
English fleet now moved north-eastward to Graciosa in 
one body, the original squadronal operations for some un- 
explained reason being abandoned. Here it would seem 
to have been Essex’s intention to take up his station for a 
few days to further refresh his fleet from the island before 
going on to St. Michael’s; but as ill luck would have it 
his master got nervous, and persuaded him that the season 
was too far advanced for the anchorage to be safe. 
He therefore decided to fall back at once on St. Michael’s, 
and on September 27 he sent home a despatch announc- 
ing his intention of taking that island and then returning 
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home after some part of October spent in that height.! 
How any commander of Essex’s ability could have allowed ` 
himself to be persuaded into so false a move is impossible 
to conceive. The only chance of success was to intercept 
the jlota before it reached the sanctuary of the guns of 
Angra Road in Terceira, and he was going to leave the 
way clear and open. It happened, however, that as the 
fleet was on the point of leaving Graciosa, the islanders, 
who had been treated with the same clemency as those 
of Flores and Corvo, brought information that they had 
sighted a large vessel attended by three smaller ones 
to the north-westward apparently making for Fayal. 
Upon this intelligence, which pointed to a carrack, the 
following excellent dispositions were made. The fleet 
having been again formed into its original three squadrons, 
one was ordered to steer east-north-east and pass along 
the north side of Terceira, a second to steer east-south- 
east along the south side, and both to meet again at Angra 
Road, so that the strange sail could not make the fortified 
refuge. The third squadron was to steer westward 
and cut the chase off from Fayal, the only other port 
which it could reach as the wind was. At midnight on 
Michaelmas Eve the movement began, but at that very 
moment a pinnace came in, whose captain reported that 
he had fetched up the strange sails and found them to be 
some of their own flanking vessels. Thereupon in an evil 
hour Essex issued orders for the whole fleet to proceed 
as originally intended direct to St. Michael’s. In the 
dark and confusion these last orders were not properly 
delivered, with the result that while the bulk of the fleet 
held on after Essex’s light, four of the Queen’s ships—the 


1 See the Queen to Essex, Hatfield Papers, vii. 433. This despatch was 
carried by Captain Harrison in a ship of Poole. He reached Dartmouth 
October 10. Ibid. 424. 
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‘Garland,’ ‘Mary Rose,’ ‘ Dreadnought,’ and ‘ Rainbow ’>— 
bore away westward.! 

Never had Philip in all his reign had so narrow an 
escape of disaster as the last unlucky orders gave him. 
Drake in 1585 had missed the West Indian fleet by 
twelve hours, ‘ the reason,’ as he said, ‘ best known to God.’ 
But now it was worse. Only three hours after weighing 
Sir William Monson in the ‘ Rainbow’ found himself in 
company with a fleet of twenty-five sail. The same 
number of vessels were missing from the allied fleet, 
and Monson therefore, as the wind was very light, rowed 
in his barge to hail them. The truth was soon known. 
It was the long sought flota at last, escorted by eight 
galleons of the Indian Guard. In vain he challenged 
them to turn and fight his isolated ship in hopes of delaying 
them. Their discipline was too good. They only mocked 
and reviled him. Returning to his ship, he began with 
guns and lights to make the pre-arranged signals. All 
night he kept it up, but not a sound nor a sail made 
answer. Essex was far away. Twelve ships, Monson 
says, had been promised him in answer to the signal, but 
not one appeared. The morning broke misty with light 
airs. A little more than two miles ahead of him he saw 
the splendid Spanish fleet heading for Angra Road, where 
Essex should have been waiting for it. Astern of him 
was Lord Southampton in the ‘Garland’ and a Spanish 
pinnace, which the noble captain foolishly waited to 


1 How this happened is not clear. The ships belonged to different 
squadrons. Monson (‘ Rainbow’) says he had been ordered to make a cast 
to the southward and to rejoin next day at St. Michael’s. Vere says he in 
the ‘ Mary Rose’ had been ordered with the ‘Dreadnought’ (Sir William 
Broke) to cover the ground between Graciosa and St. George to the south- 
ward, and the ‘Rainbow’ and ‘Garland’ (the Earl of Southampton) to 
cruise to the north of Graciosa, but he admits that in this point he was 
ignorant of some particulars. I have followed the official account, which, 
however, is not too trustworthy, as has been already shown. 
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destroy and thus delayed the chase. Presently still fur- 
ther astern two more galleons loomed up out of the mist, 
and, believing them from the movements of the Spanish 
Admiral to be enemies, Monson and Southampton waited 
to engage them. But they proved to be the ‘Mary Rose’ 
and ‘ Dreadnought’ that had been steering all night for 
the ‘ Rainbow’s’ guns. With wetted canvas and every 
stitch he could spread Monson immediately renewed the 
chase, hoping to retard the Spaniards’ course by engaging 
their rearmost ships. His consorts followed suit; but it 
was too late. As the mist cleared Terceira hove in sight. 
The road was empty. Not an English sail was in sight, 
and about mid-day Monson had the extreme mortification 
of seeing the splendid prize almost under his nose bring 
up in the road beneath some of the most formidable guns 
in Europe. 

Never was a more melancholy piece of ill-luck or 
wretched misjudgment. ‘None of the captains could be 
blamed in the business,’ says Monson, whose advice had 
not been taken. ‘Allis to be attributed to the want of 
experience in my lord and his flexible nature to be over- 
` ruled.’ As for Vere, who had not been consulted at all, he 
could only explain it by treachery. ‘In all likelihood, 
he wails, ‘there was wilful mistaking in some to hinder us 
of that rich prey, which God had sent as it were into our 
mouths.’ To us at this unimpassioned distance it is clear 
enough that the miscarriage was due to the oft-repeated 
error of not adopting one fairly intelligent system of 
cruising and doggedly sticking to it. In the fortnight 
that Essex had been on the Azores station he would 
appear to have adopted and abandoned some half-dozen 
different dispositions. Could he have kept to any one of 
them for so much as a week, it is difficult to see how the 
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whole flota and all its galleons could have failed to fall 
into the net. 

In vain Monson and his fellow-consorts tried to retrieve 
a little of the misfortune. The ‘ Rainbow,’ like a panting 
hound, followed right into the mouth of the road within 
range of the forts on the horns of the bay, and managed 
with her guns to disable some of the rearmost vessels. 
As his consorts came up, Monson begged them to send 
off their boats to help him cut the cripples out. But to 
Vere the enterprise seemed impossible in daylight. Still 
that night it was attempted, but the Spaniards had had 
time to haul the exposed vessels further in. The move- 
ment was discovered and the boats compelled to retire. 
There was now nothing to do but watch the Spaniards 
where they lay and await the return of Essex, to whom a 
pinnace had been already despatched.! 

To one man at least in the Spanish fleet it must have 
been a time of almost unendurable suspense, as he watched 
the English ships let go and waited for what was to come. 
For aboard one of the Spanish galleons was the famous 
Richard Hawkins, being brought home an honoured 
prisoner from his immortal raid into the South Sea, where 
after fighting a Spanish squadron for three days with his 
single ship he had been forced to surrender at last with 
half his men down, his ship ready to sink, and himself 
prostrate with three wounds. With such an object lesson 
in their midst it is little wonder the Spaniards declined 
an action with the Queen’s four galleons, and to enforce 
it one of Monson’s well-directed shots had killed or dis- 


1 Vere says he maintained the blockade alone, the others having deserted 
him the same night. It is probable they were cruising in hopes of picking 
up stragglers from the flota, which the old hands knew were nearly always 
to be met with. ‘To blockade the fleet, as Vere seems to have wanted to do, 
was clearly a mistake. The rest were right in giving it a fair chance of 
coming out if it would. 
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abled a dozen men. Hawkins himself had no doubt of 
what the result would have been had the Spaniards not so 
luckily escaped an action. ‘Well do I know,’ he wrote to 
Essex a few days later, ‘that if you had been amongst the 
fifteen ships which had us in the midst of them—three 
ahead, three astern, and nine on the broadside—I had been 
your prisoner, and twelve millions that came in six ships of 
250 and 300 tons apiece; and in all the fleet besides there 
was but two ships more of above a hundred tons.’ ! 

It was unfortunately some days before the unhappy 
prisoner saw the main body of the English fleet appear. 
The pinnace which Monson had hurried off to Essex had 
found him already close to St. Michael’s. He put about 
immediately with the whole fleet, and under a press of sail 
he held away back for Terceira. On his way he fell in 
with what Drake used to call ‘some comfortable dew of 
Heaven’ to ease the torment of his mortification. It took 
the shape of a great-ship belonging to the Governor of 
Havana, which had left after the flota, escorted by two 
frigates, one of which was the King’s. All three were cap- 
tured, and proved sorich as to provide some 400,000 ducats 
and go farto pay the expenses of the cruise. But there 
it ended. Though he made Terceira on the last day of 
September it was two days more before he could work 
up to Angra Road, and thus the Spanish Admiral had 
plenty of time to land his millions of treasure and to warp 
all his vessels into the depths of the bay snug under the 
plunging fire of the Castle of San Sabastian. Essex in 

! Hatfield Papers, vii. 438, and see Hawkins’s Observations, Hakluyt 
Soc., 1578, p. 305. It was his intention to write a second volume giving an 
account of this part of his adventures, but this invaluable piece of naval 
history by one of the first seamen of his time was lost to us by his untimely 
death. Until the publication of the above-quoted letter we only knew of 
his presence by his chancing to use an incident of the affair as an example 


of the folly of neglecting to wear armour, a growing fashion against which 
every experienced commander inveighed in vain. 
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the anguish of his failure was ready for any desperate 
attempt. In the previous year he had sailed triumphantly 
past the forts of Cadiz, and he believed he could do the 
same again. But here it was impossible. The castle 
was so well placed that, as Ralegh wrote, ‘ There was no 
passage along beside it. The officers sent in to recon- 
noitre reported the fleet inaccessible. But Essex was not 
content. With his own flagship he stood close in, draw- 
ing the fire of the outer forts, and even then could hardly 
be persuaded the thing was impossible. The wind held 
strong and steady off the shore; he could not go in if he 
would. The captains reported only two days’ water, and 
some even only one. To await more favourable weather 
was impossible. There was but one chance left, and that 
was to storm the forts and castle. In full council the 
soldiers offered to do it with the 1,500 men they had, but 
Howard, Ralegh, and the seamen said it was impossible to 
land them in the weather that prevailed. Essex despe- 
rately supported the soldiers.. Lord Thomas and Ralegh, 
mad as they thought the scheme, were not to be outdone. 
Determined that the soldiers should not throw on them 
the onus of retreat, they promised if Essex chose to order 
an attack to find 1,500 men from the ships’ crews to 
support the soldiers as a landing force. The debate was 
renewed ; but now the hot heads cooled, and it was finally 
decided to return to St. Michael’s. 

Their only hope now was to take that island in order 
to renew their stores and establish themselves there till the 
Spaniards were forced to sail. Before Punta Delgada, the 
capital of the island, the fleet came to anchor; but here 
again the landing places were found extremely dangerous. 
‘For as about all those islands of the Azores,’ says the 


1 Hist of the World, v. i. § 10, where he cites the Angra forts as an excep- 
tional case of an impassable harbour defences ; cf. note, p. 83 supra. 
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official report, ‘a westerly wind bringeth in the hollow 
mother-sea, so the wind then being west-southerly made 
both a great sea-gate or wash upon the shore and a 
dangerous road.’ Still the attempt had to be made, and a 
little to the eastward, under the lee of the Punta de Galera, 
a landing was just possible. Thither Essex and Howard 
moved at nightfall with the fleet flotilla, leaving Ralegh 
with the bulk of the ships to threaten the town according 
to the orthodox plan, which Drake had inaugurated so 
successfully at San Domingo and Carthagena twelve years 
before. But so strong was the westerly wind that the 
boats were carried beyond the mark, so that when day 
broke they found themselves some five leagues to leeward 
of the fleet. Before them was the village of Villa Franca, 
with a good landing place under the lee of a small island, 
and here it was resolved to put the troops ashore. Mean- 
while Ralegh, according to rule, was keeping the garrison 
at their wits’ end with continual alarms and threats to 
land. In the morning every eye was strained anxiously 
to see the head of Essex’s force appear over the hills; but 
in vain. Nota sign of it could be seen. Day after day 
the Rear-Admiral waited, fretting and fuming at the un- 
explained miscarriage; and ship after ship with water 
exhausted left him, and dropped down to Villa Franca to 
share the luxurious quarters of the land force. 

While Ralegh and his consorts thus grew desperate 
at being deserted, as they believed, in order that Essex’s 
greedy officers might enjoy the plunder of Villa Franca, a 
ray of hope came to them. A small vessel from Brazil 
rounded Delgada point to the westward, and anchored 
amongst the fleet. She was captured, and immediately 
afterwards a huge vessel of nearly two thousand tons was 
seen approaching from the same direction. The prisoners 
reported her to be an Hast India carrack, and every heart 
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beat high. She was falling into their very mouths. The 
English fleet, being partly composed of Spanish prizes and 
partly of Dutchmen, was indistinguishable from a fleet of 
the King of Spain. Ralegh therefore ordered all flags to 
be struck, and so they waited, licking their lips. But ill 
luck clung to them lke a plague. By an incalculable 
chance a miserable little Hollander took it into his head to 
weigh and meet the stranger, and, just as she was ready 
to double the point and enter the bay irrevocably, he fired 
into her. In a moment she had taken alarm, and, favoured 
by a sudden change of wind, she ran herself straight ashore 
under the guns of the town fort. There was a rush to the 
few boats that remained in the fleet. Regardless of the 
sea that was running, flag-officers and captains contended 
in the race to the banquet. But already a swarm of shore 
boats were busy round the stranded leviathan, and long 
before the Englishmen could cover the three miles that 
lay between their ships and the coveted prize she was a 
sheet of flame. 

Essex in his last despatch to the Queen very hand- 
somely exonerated Ralegh from all blame for the mis- 
carriage, but it was the last blow to the already embittered 
spirit of the force. Had Essex but done his duty, so it 
seemed to the seamen, both town and carrack must have 
been theirs. But the fact was Essex could not move. 
The boats could not work back against the wind, and the 
march to the town was so long and difficult that he dared 
not lose touch with them. So in the end, after the loss of 
the carrack had quenched the last spark of hope for a suc- 
cessful issue, he ordered Ralegh to leave his station, as 
the bulk of the fleet had already done, and water at Villa 
Franca. The wind was shifting southerly. The masters 
told him if he did not embark immediately they would not 
answer at that late season for when he would see the fleet 
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again.! He had to give way, and, indeed, no one had the 
heart to stay. The re-embarkation was carried out not 
without difficulty, not only because of the surf that was 
running, but because of an attempt by the Delgada garrison 
to interrupt it. About five o’clock in the evening, when 
the bulk of the force was already embarked, Vere, who was 
holding the rear at Villa Franca, reported the enemy 
approaching. Having laid a trap for them like that he so 
successfully prepared at Cadiz, he sent for Essex, who was 
superintending the embarkation. The General, with all 
his gentlemen, presently came mto the Plaza and heard 
Vere’s report. To the Lord Marshal’s profound disgust, 
his chief, instead of applauding his zeal, seemed not to 
believe him, as though it were a false alarm. Not a word 
did he say to show a proper appreciation of the veteran’s 
wary soldiership. He simply called for his pipe, ‘ and so,’ 
says Vere, ‘on horseback with those noblemen and gentle- 
men on foot beside him, he took tobacco, whilst I was 
telling his Lordship of the men I had set forth. Truly a 
most irreverent and unsoldierlike proceeding of the Lord 
General, and it is with evident satisfaction that Vere tells 
how a few minutes later a volley of musketry rattled in 
their ears and the pipe went flying.2 But seeing the 


1 See Essex’s instructions to Sir Thomas Jermyn. Hatfield Papers, vii. 
439. 

2 Tn illustration of the Earl’s love for tobacco, the following verses attri- 
buted to him may be quoted. They bear the title of the ‘ Earl of Essex’s 
Buzz.’ After comparing himself to a bee that is forbidden to feed on the 
choicest flowers though he has brought much honey to the hive, he proceeds: 

‘Tf these I cannot find, ah hapless bee, 
Witching tobacco, I will fly to thee. 
What though thou dye my lungs in deepest black, 
A mourning habit suits a sable state. 
What though the fumes sound memory do crack, 
Forgetfulness is fittest for the smart. 
Oh virtuous fumes, let it be carved in oak, 
That words, hopes, wits, and all the world is smoke.’ 
Sloane MSS. 1303. 
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skilful disposition that Vere had made, the Spaniards did 
not press home the attack, and by nightfall the whole 
of the troops were re-embarked without further inter- 
ruption. 

It was the last act of the drama. The season for the 
Azores station was over, the wind was fair for home, and 
the fleet turned its back on the untold wealth that lay un- 
tasted in the vaults of San Sebastian Castle. As usual when 
an English fleet had orders for home, it soon lost order and 
discipline. Fora large part of it the voyage became a stam- 
pede. Careless of everything but home, and impatient of 
all restraint, the fleetest of the private vessels steered their 
own course to shift for themselves, without a suspicion 
that a danger more formidable than any they had yet 
encountered lay directly in their path. For on the very 
day the English fleet made sail Philip’s last great Armada 
put to sea. 
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CHAPTER Ix 


PHILIP’S LAST ARMADA 


EVER since the previous December, when the Adelan- 
tado’s shattered fleet had put back into Ferrol, the work 
of refitting had gone on with all the energy of which 
Spain was capable. To the staggering blow which 
Heaven had dealt him Philip had bowed once more in 
uncomplaining resignation, but never for one moment 
had he relaxed his obstinate purpose. His hunger for 
revenge only bit the deeper; and, as inch by inch his life 
ebbed lower, Don Martin de Padilla and the Ferrol fleet 
were never from his mind. Demand after demand came 
in from the distant Galician head-quarters, and they were 
met with dogged patience by the King. Regardless of 
his starving subjects, fresh embargoes were ordered and 
-new levies enforced. From Italy, as in 1588, a strong 
squadron under Doria was ordered to carry to the Adelan. 
tado’s flag three whole tertias of the Italian veterans, and 
this when his Italian subjects, driven desperate by his 
repudiations, were on the brink of revolt. Yet the more 
he wrung from his exhausted resources to feed the 
insatiable instrument of his hatred, the more it cried for. 
Ships, tackle, men, victuals, everything was wanting, and 
what there was was bad. In his heart Don Martin 
knew the attempt was madness, but every difficulty 
that he raised the King’s relentless purpose ignored or 
swept away. Yet spring passed into summer and 
summer into autumn, and Don Martin still protested he was 
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unprepared to sail. Even when Philip, exhausted at last 
by his feverish exertions, lay prostrate with horrible 
disease, the fleet in Ferrol still haunted his delirious 
dreams. He had sunk at last under the strain and 
was at death’s door. The gloomy palace was more 
than ever like a tomb. Without, were ceaseless Masses 
and processions for the King’s recovery; within, his 
unhappy daughter was keeping him alive by blowing 
liquid food down his throat. For two days the crisis 
lasted, and when the King spoke again his first words 
were to ask, ‘ What Martin wanted more, would he never 
be ready ?’! 

In truth Don Martin had;already sailed, though the 
half-dead King had forgotten that the pressure he had 
brought to bear had at last thrust him out to sea. In the 
first week of September the news had come that the false 
intelligence conveyed to the English fleet had done its 
work. Essex had been lured from the coast and was gone 
to look for the Adelantado at the Azores. The danger to 
the Indian fleets was of course extreme, but even this 
could not deter the King. It only lent his craving a new 
edge. His chance had come while England lay uncovered, 
and even the treasure fleet must be sacrificed. He would 
not so much as wait for the Italian tertias to join. Orders 
having failed, he fell to threats and bitter taunts. In vain 
the Adelantado hurried to Court to explain his help- 
lessness ; the King would not yield; and, all unready as he 
was, the unhappy Admiral had to begin to move his 
unwieldy fleet out of Ferrol into Betanzos Bay. Still no 
one believed he meant to get much further. ‘Surely, Sir,’ 
wrote an English agent from Bayona about the middle 
of September, in sending home intelligence of the move- 
ment, ‘ Surely, Sir, in mine opinion it is first to avoid the 

1 < Advices from Spain.’ Dom. Cal., Oct. 19, 1597. 
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shame of tarrying in harbour, for which the Adelantado 
hath been sharply threatened, having cost the King a 
million about this fleet, and when things were provided 
ever something wanted. When the English fleet was 
last on this coast and that he went not out to it, the 
Kang sent word with all fury by Martin Vicenza, a pro- 
vider of victuals, that he would hang him at his wife’s 
neck, if he did not put to sea out of that corner. He rid 
post upon it and returned the 26th of August thither and 
all the speech was that he would abroad.’ ! 

But he got no further than Coruña. In Betanzos Bay 
he lay for nearly a month, waiting, as he said, for a wind. 
Others thought there was a different reason for the delay. 
Ralegh’s appearance off Lisbon had thrown the whole 
country into alarm, and compelled the withholding of 
the Italian troops, who by this time had got as far as 
the Tagus. A French descent on Catalonia had caused 
another diversion so serious that Doria and his galleys 
had to be recalled from Lisbon to meet it. Essex’s 
fleet was exaggerated to a hundred and fifty sail, and 
it was openly said the Adelantado did not mean to sail 
that year. He and his men had little stomach left for 
fighting the English at sea, and less for the stormy 
British seas in autumn. Then came the news that on 
September 15 the French King had recovered Amiens 
from the hands of the Cardmal Archduke and was more 
firmly seated on his throne than ever, for all Philip’s 
efforts to dislodge him. With Elizabeth’s help, Henry 
could now turn all his attention to expelling the 
Spaniards from Brittany, where, as we have seen, galleys 
and troops had already been sent to join the Adelantado 
when he should appear. The splendid situation, which 


1 Letter of Intelligence from Hans Williamson. S.P. Spain, xxxii. 
if, Gish 
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had been prepared with so much forethought and heroic 
patience, seemed to be slipping through Philip’s palsied 
fingers, and he had grown more violent and determined 
than ever. The bad weather that had so much troubled 
the English fleet had made it impossible for the Italian 
troops to get round from Lisbon, but at any moment 
Philip believed the ships would be ready again to bring 
them on, and Don Martin was peremptorily ordered not 
to wait for them. So at last the passive resistance of 
the Adelantado and his admirals had broken down before 
the fevered energy of the sick King’s struggle with 
death, and on October 9 the great fleet was outside the 
bay. 

In appearance it was a splendid force, yielding hardly 
at all in fighting strength to the Invincible Armada itself. 
When the Adelantado held his final inspection, it consisted, 
besides small craft, of one hundred and thirty-six ships 
averaging nearly two hundred and fifty tons, and carrying 
nearly nine thousand soldiers and four thousand sailors. 
Of these vessels forty-four were royal and sixteen private 
galleons or ships-of-war. Over and above the total of 
vessels actually with the Adelantado’s flag, there were a 
number of caravels waiting for more troops that were on 
their way, seven galleys and a thousand infantry waiting 
in Brittany, and the Andalusian or Seville squadron of 
thirty-two ships was to follow under the expert seaman 
Don Marcos de Aramburu with three tertias of the finest 
infantry in Europe. The veteran Don Diego Brochero,. 
Almirante-General of the Ocean Sea, was Vice-Admiral, 
and the squadrons were commanded by the men whose 
names were most closely associated with the recent 
creation of the Spanish navy and the establishment of 
the base in Brittany. Urquiola, Villaviciosa, Bertendona, 
Oliste, Zubiaur—all were there, men who had fought and 
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suffered at sea and were quite as well qualified for what 
they had to do as the new school of English military 
flag-officers. 

If the fleet were not all it seemed in appearance, if 
men, victuals, and armament left much to be desired, it 
had still a great advantage to its credit. With extra- - 
ordinary skill its objective had been kept a profound 
secret. The English Government had not so much as 
divined it. Ireland, the Isle of Wight, Scotland, Milford 
Haven, even Dover and the Thames were suspected, but 
none were right. In truth it was the original long 
neglected plan, which Pero Menendez twenty years before 
had persuaded the King to adopt, and which, in spite of 
the seamen’s advice, had been put aside ever since his 
untimely death at the moment of its execution. The key 
of the plan was the seizure of Falmouth and the establish- 
ment there of such a base as Drake and Essex after him 
had struggled for at Lisbon or Cadiz. As Drake and 
Norreys had been persuaded in regard to Portugal in 1589, 
so Philip now thought that he had a large followmg in 
England eager to support him so soon as he had secured 
a footing. Once established in the mouth of the Channel, 
he could easily operate, so Menendez had believed, both 
east and west, so as to foment rebellion in Ireland and 
join hands with his forces in the Low Countries. With 
Blavet and Calais in his hands, the project was more 
assured even than when Menendez was ready to under- 
take it. The idea, then, of the present campaign was that 
the Adelantado, after picking up the troops and galleys in 
Brittany, was to proceed direct to Falmouth, establish 
himself there, and send the fleet back at once under 
Brochero in order that it might return in the spring with 
supplies and reinforcements, the Adelantado in the mean- 
while to endeavour to capture Plymouth. This at least 
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was the original plan, but in view of Essex’s move to 
the Azores it seems to have been modified. Instead of 
remaining in command at Falmouth, the Adelantado, 
after throwing a garrison into the forts that guarded the 
entrance of the haven, was to retire with the fleet to 
- Scilly and there await Essex’s return. If he learned that 
the West Indian fleet had been captured, he was to give 
the captors battle; and having defeated them, as was 
only to be expected with his superior force, he was to 
return to Falmouth, land the rest of his troops, and 
proceed as originally instructed. 

The plan was intelligent and well thought out, but like 
Napoleon’s in 1804, it smells too much of the lamp. It 
involved as its cardinal point, and as every such scheme 
must, the defeat of the enemy’s fleet. That this might 
have been effected if Essex could have been brought to 
action was possible. But the one thing that the war had 
shown beyond doubt was that a Spanish admiral could 
not bring an English one to action against his will, and, 
above all, when by the station the Spaniards had chosen 
they must almost inevitably be thrown to the leeward on 
any wind that would bring the homeward-bound English 
fleet within their reach. There were still two other factors 
left out of consideration in the Spanish scheme. The 
one was the rapidity with which the English navy could 
mobilise. Had the Adelantado sailed early in September, 
as was intended, the great-ships at Chatham, as presently 
appeared, would have been ready for sea long before Essex 
would have returned, and with Palmer’s and the Dutch 
Channel squadron they would have formed a fleet formid- 
able enough to throw the whole scheme out of balance. 
The second was the improved condition of the English 
military organisation. Since 1588 the country had 
become leavened throughout by aswarm of capable officers 
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trained in the best school in Europe. With Essex for 
their chief they had been able, as we have seen, to bring 
their ideas home to the Council board, with the result 
that the last traces of the Middle Ages had been in some 
measure removed from the national forces, and a system of 
arming, training, and mobilisation set on foot which would 
probably have rendered Falmouth untenable to any except 
a very large and well-supplied force. 

Still, as things turned out the situation was fraught 
with danger, at least for the retreating English fleet. 
The unforeseen result of the Adelantado’s long delay was 
that Essex could receive no warning of his being at sea. 
The English would certainly be surprised, and an action, 
especially with Essex’s hot head and now reckless desire 
to recover his reputation, could easily ensue, and the 
result might be serious. The Spanish ships and the 
Spanish officers were by no means the same as had 
failed in 1588, while on the other hand the English fleet 
was directed by soldiers. Moreover, it was demoralised 
by failure and out of hand; the ships, in ill condition 
when they started, were now in no fighting trim. Ralegh 
had even stowed away his big guns in the hold to ease his 
strained timbers for the stormy voyage home, and probably 
others had done the same. 

Under these conditions, then, and in complete igno- 
rance of each other’s position, the two fleets on October 9 
started on converging courses. The weather held fair and 
both made rapid progress. By the morning of the 12th 


the Adelantado was off Blavet, and, having sent away a 


pinnace to summon Zubiaur and his galleys to join him, 
he called his officers together to settle the final details of 
the landing. Up to this time not a breath of his move- 
ment had reached England, nor was anything known 
of Hssex’s real position. The last that had been heard 
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of the English commander was a despatch, written the day 
before he had missed the treasure fleet, announcing his 
luckless resolve to fall back on St. Michael’s and take 
possession of it, in order that he might get fresh victuals 
and water for prolonging his cruise as late in October as 
the season would permit. The impunity with which he 
had worked his will at the islands could only confirm the 
belief in England that the Adelantado could not move; 
and, so far from any immediate anxiety being felt, an 
officer was actually at Plymouth about to carry orders to 
Essex not to bring home the whole of his fleet if the 
treasure ships had not come, but to leave behind him a 
small squadron to he in wait for them.! 

Thus in England the security was profound. On 
October 23 the old Lord Admiral, all unconscious of the 
danger, was complacently receiving his patent as Earl of 
Nottingham im reward for his great services in 1588, 
culminating in his exploit at Cadiz the previous year. 
The Queen and her ministers were absorbed with the 
meeting of Parliament, which had been summoned for 
the following day to provide means for repelling the long 
threatened invasion in the ensuing spring. In this serene 
atmosphere the Houses met; but before the day was out 
the Council had in its hands from Sir Ferdinand Gorges 
at Plymouth the astounding news that the Spaniards 
were on the coast, and that he was straining every nerve 
to garrison the western ports to prepare for the worst. 

This, instead of a glorious victory as had been hoped 
and intended, was the news with which the Queen had to 
face her Parliament. The long prepared invasion had 
come, and the costly fleet that should have met it was 
no one knew where. As the gravity of the news was 
confirmed by post after post from the West, the alarm 


1 Hatfield Papers, vii. 433. 
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increased and the Government took every step in its 
power. The troops in France were recalled, the forces 
of the exposed counties mobilised, the great-ships at 
Chatham ordered into commission, Sir Robert Crosse was 
sent to take over the command of the Channel squadron 
from Sir Henry Palmer, who was ill, and Parliament was 
hastily prorogued. The strain and excitement were at 
their height when they were suddenly relieved for the 
moment by a piece of news as startling and unexpected as 
the first. The very day that Parliament was dismissed, 
Cecil was surprised by a despatch from Mountjoy saying 
that he had reached Plymouth with four of the Queen’s gal- 
leons. A storm had scattered the fleet, but the rest must 
be close at hand. What was equally extraordinary, he had 
neither seen nor heard anything of the Adelantado and 
his fleet. Somehow the two forces had missed one 
another, but there was no doubt, he said, the Spaniards 
were at sea, and pending Essex’s arrival he had assumed 
command and with Gorges was making every possible 
preparation to fight the Adelantado as soon as he appeared. 
‘The ships that be here,’ wrote Mountjoy, ‘are thought 
fittest to ride in the Hamoaze because from thence they 
may put out with the same wind that will bring the 
Spanish fleet hither.’ Next morning Essex and most of 
the other ships were in. As though all was clear, they 
had sailed on a fair wind straight up into the Catwater, 
from which there was now no stirring. The Earl thus 
found himself caught like Howard and Drake in 1588, 
and in impotent heat he was blazing with all his old fire 
to be at the enemy that had outwitted him. 

The tidings that greeted him at Plymouth were as com- 
plete a surprise to Essex as they had been to Mountjoy. 
Close as the two fleets must have passed, he had not had 
so much as a hint that the Adelantado was out. ‘The 
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news we find,’ he wrote, ‘is that the Spaniards are upon the 
coast; upon which; if we do not bestir ourselves as never men 
did, let us be counted not worthy to serve such a Queen. 
For the country, by the Grace of God, I will take order, 
and I will instantly out with as many ships as I can; but 
this hour the wind blows full up into the harbour, and 
we were all in ere we had this news. . . . Though we eat 


_ ropes’ ends and drink nothing but rain water, we will out, 


that we may be partly the instruments to make a final 
end of this proud nation that is destined to destruction. 
They are already in distress, and if we can get out I hope 
none of them shall escape.’ His energy was tremendous. 
He sent out pinnaces for intelligence, he pressed men 
without authority, he despatched officers to mobilise the 
western forces, and yet found time to write to the 
Government hour after hour, as he gradually penetrated 
the situation, suggesting what should be done, and begging 
that he or someone else should be invested immediately 
with supreme powers. 

The three possible objects of the Adelantado he 
unfolded with remarkable acumen. He was sure he had 


_ come either to invade Ireland, or to intercept the retreat 


of the English fleet, or else to make a retaliatory incursion 
upon the western coasts. The alternative orders he sug- 
gested in view of these possibilities seem to have thoroughly 
impressed the Government with his capacity. Full 
powers both by land and sea were sent down to him, the 
Channel squadron was ordered to join his flag, and once 
more he became the mainspring of national defence. In 
the Queen’s letter which invested him with these extensive 
powers there is no sign of mistrust for his late mistakes 
except a dignified caution, ‘as a matter fit to be reiterated 
and deeply imprinted’ against acting hastily on false 
intelligence. ‘Seeing already,’ she concludes, ‘by your 
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late leaving the coast upon an uncertain probability that 
no army would come forth of Ferrol tilt March, you have 
given the enemy leisure and courage to attemptus... 
you do take heed according to your duty and allegiance, 
that you do not in any case upon any probability or light 
advertisements once adventure to leave our own coast to 
transport our forces to Ireland, whereby our own kingdom 
may lie open to serious dangers ; but that you do proceed 
in this great affair according to the rules of advised 
deliberation as well as affection of zeal and diligence. For 
treasure, for victual, and what may be fit for us to send, 
you shall find that you serve a prince neither void of care 
nor judgment what to do that is fit in cases of this con- 
sequence.’ No utterance could have been more worthy 
of the Queen and the occasion. It was characteristic of 
Elizabeth, when a great danger threatened, to recognise it 
with a full grasp, and to rise above the trivial meannesses 
which so often hid from her servants her real greatness. 
Essex was one who probably never knew how great a 
princess he served, and before the Queen’s letter could 
reach him, impatient and mistrustful, he had posted to 
Court to obtain what was already given with a full hand.! 

Meanwhile the gale had brought Ralegh his usual 
distinction. The only one of the Queen’s officers who 
had failed to make the Channel, he had put into St. Ives, 
where his ship at the critical moment was off the board. 
Orders reached him to send her round to Plymouth im- 
mediately. He himself came overland, and with Mountjoy 

! See minute of a letter from the Queen, Hatfield Papers, vii. 449. It 
is dated October 28. At midnight on the 29th the other admirals wrote to 
Essex, who had then left Plymouth some time. Ibid. 450. Captain George 
Somers heard that he had gone to Court. Ibid. 453. He must therefore 
have started before a letter drafted on the 28th could have reached him. 
He can, however, hardly have reached the Court before the letter was drafted, 


for on the 27th he wrote a long despatch to the Council from Plymouth in 
which there is no hint of his intention to leave the place. Jbid. 446. 
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and Lord Thomas Howard took command in Hssex’s 
absence. 

By this time the whole of the ships were safely in, but 
still they were quite ignorant of the Adelantado’s strength 
or whereabouts. Some of the captains, however, reported 
that they had passed scattered groups of Spanish vessels, 
and it was pretty certain the enemy had lost cohesion in 
the recent gales. On Saturday the 29th Ralegh received 
intelligence from Cornwall that the Spaniards were near 
that coast. The information, as he said, was very 
uncertain, but he made it the occasion for leaving the 
fleet and betaking himself to the more congenial task 
of organising the land forces of his western command. 
Mountjoy, it was agreed, should take charge of Plymouth 
and the neighbourhood, while Lord Thomas put to sea 
with the fleet. Before Ralegh started, however, fresh 
= information materially cleared up the situation. On 
Sunday a Plymouth skipper called Bowden came in with 
a prize from the Adelantado’s fleet. It was ‘a flyboat of 
war’ carrying an army captain and forty soldiers besides 
sailors, and Bowden had boarded and taken her with a 
crew of only twenty-eight men and boys.t From the 
Spanish officer detailed information of the strength and 
organisation of the fleet was obtained, and its formidable 
character for the first time understood. It was further 
ascertained that the whole fleet had come ‘jointly and 
entire’ with a fair wind to about ten leagues from the 
Lizard, but that there they had been scattered by an 
easterly gale. Since that time the prisoner had never 
seen but one of his consorts, and that was some thirty 
leagues from the coast of Spain. Here, then, was clear 


1 See Ralegh to Cecil. Hatfield Papers, vii. 455, and Edwards, ii. 180. 
Ralegh says the capture was made ‘in 42° and nearly thirty leagues off the 
Cape’ i.e. Finisterre. 
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evidence that the recent gales had given the Adelantado 
even more trouble than they had Hssex, and that part at 
least of his force had been driven back to Spain. There 
was still breathing time, and, better still, the situation was 
greatly simplified. Bowden’s prisoners gave full informa- 
tion of the Adelantado’s plans, that his objective was 
Falmouth and not Ireland or any Channel port. Upon 
this information, which was confirmed from other sources, 
the mobilisation at Chatham was immediately stopped. 
Further intelligence flowed in rapidly, and on Monday the 
officers at Plymouth were able to report that all danger 
was over. The Dutch Admiral had carried his squadron 
homeward, and the English ones were asking for instruc- 
tions as to placing their ships in winter quarters. 

Asa matter of fact at no time since the alarm had heen 
taken had the country been in any real danger. The 
council which the Adelantado had held off Blavet to 
settle the details of the landing had never come to a con- 
clusion. It had been broken up by a change of weather 
so severe and sudden that the officers could hardly get 
back to their ships. It was the same north-easter that 
had dispersed Essex’s fleet, and the Spaniards were soon 
absorbed in a life and death struggle with the gale. 
Brochero, their vice-admiral and the commanding spirit 
of the fleet, was immediately disabled and had to run for 
Spain. As for the Adelantado, he could neither make 
head nor dared he go about. For three days he held his 
ground while his fleet melted from him, and then with 
the first sign of the weather moderating he signalled 
a retreat. All who were in sight or had not already 
anticipated the order ran back with a fair wind. The 
rest in scattered groups had held on for the Falmouth 
rendezvous, and, as in 1588, it was some of these that had 
been sighted and had given the alarm. A few of them, 
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driven to take refuge in the ports of the Bristol Channel, 
were captured ; but the bulk succeeded in escaping before 
Lord Thomas Howard could get to sea, and by the middle 
of November nearly the whole of the fleet was safe in 
Spanish ports. The Adelantado was at once summoned 
to Madrid to give an account of his failure, and the great 
armada, with the exception of a squadron retained to 
fetch home the treasure from Terceira, was paid off and 
dispersed. 

Thus ended the last attempt of Philip to carry out the 
enterprise which brought the whole policy of his reign to 
ruin, and thus, it has been said, Providence for the third 
time saved England. But to accept such a judgment on 
the campaign is to close the eyes to its obvious lesson. 
Rather should it be said that for the third time it was 
proved that a fleet conducted without consummate seaman- 
ship and composed of different nationalities is forédoomed 
to failure. From the beginning of the war the English 
strategists had relied securely on the autumn weather as 
a bar to imvasion by any fleet the Spanish King could 
collect, and the result had justified their calculation. With 
captains that did not understand each other’s language, 
unused to work together and unfamiliar with their com- 
mander’s signals, the first flaw of bad weather must 
necessarily breed confusion, and with no common national 
end to inspire their determination the first confusion was 
sure to be seized asanexcuseforretreat. Numbers, tonnage, 
and guns are no measure of the power of an international 
fleet. Over and over again experience has proved this 
truth to our loss as well as our gain; yet, to judge from 
our alarmists to-day, we seem as far from understanding it 
as was Philip himself. 

The truth is that, if Providence intervened at all, it 
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was to save Spain from a crushing disaster. Let it be 
realised for a moment what the Adelantado’s position 
would have been if the weather had permitted him to 
proceed. He would undoubtedly have surprised Falmouth ; 
but before he could have retired to await Essex at Scilly, 
Essex would have been upon him. The leading English 
ships must certainly have got warning and Essex would 
have had time to get into fighting trim. The tactics of 
1588 would in all probability have been repeated, and the 
Adelantado gradually forced up Channel. In sight of their 
own shore the English would have fought to their last 
biscuit and their last drop of water, and their ammuni- 
tion was almost intact. Every day, as the Spaniards grew 
weaker by the exhaustion of their ammunition and the 
desertion of embargoed ships, supplies and reinforcements 
would have strengthened the home force. Sooner or later 
Essex must have jomed hands with the English and Dutch 
Channel squadrons, and then in all probability a battle like 
Gravelines would have ended the campaign. Exhausted 
as the English ships were, they were a match for the ill- 
found Spaniards, and whatever loss Essex in his exaspera- 
tion might have exposed himself to, it is certain that the 
Adelantado’s fleet would have been rendered incapable of 
further action. He would have been unable to re-embark 
or relieve his troops, and not a man of them would ever 
have left the country against the Queen’s will, while the 
bulk of his riddled ships, even if they came off nominally 
the victors, must have succumbed to the first gale. If a 
storm, which had so little affected Essex’s exhausted force, 
so entirely demoralised that of the Adelantado at its 
best, what would have been the result of a gale on the top 
of a sanguinary action? The lesson to be deduced was 
unmistakable. Without a blow, with everything in its 
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CHAPTER X 


CUMBERLAND AT PUERTO RICO 


THE year that followed the failures of Essex and the 
Adelantado marks a pause in the war that was a prelude 
to its final stage. Though barren of any great operation 
upon the sea, it was a time big with the activity that 
had gone before; and though passed by in silence by 
the contemporary historians of the war, it was one of the 
most fateful periods since the struggle began. Drake 
had ploughed and Essex had sown, and now the Cecils 
tried to reap an unripe harvest. The coming year was 
one of wide and profound change. It completely altered 
the setting of the board, and even the pieces that had ~ 
hitherto dominated the game gave way to others. It was 
the year that marked the close of Essex’s connection with 
the navy, and indeed the extinction of his influence on 
the course of the war; for the clouding of his reputation 
as a commander and a minister, which was the result of 
the late campaign, proved the final triumph of the Cecils 
and the party of peace. It was the year that saw the 
death of Burghley and the death of Philip. It saw the 
resuscitation of the Duchy of Burgundy, and England’s 
most ancient ally became again an entity apart from 
Spain. It was the year of the Peace of Vervins, whereby 
Henry IV. finally deserted the cause that had given him 
his throne, and Spain, by the sacrifice of her advanced 
posts in the Channel, eliminated him for a time from 
the struggle. It saw, too, the last of the great privateer- 
ing expeditions of the English, and the preparations for 
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the first great naval enterprise of the Dutch. Finally, 
partly as the cause and partly as the effect of all these 
changes, Spain henceforth abandoned all hope of attacking 
her northern enemies by direct naval operations, and the 
war took a new course. 

The stage it was about to enter was businesslike 
rather than brilliant. The men of war never again got 
the upper hand. Cecil kept the strings firmly in his 
wary fingers, and the calculating prudence that was his 
inheritance condemned the struggle to dulness. No 
chivalrous exploit illumined its mathematical progress ; 
no romantic figure lent it colour. The men whom Cecil 
trusted were ordinary expert officers trained from boyhood 
in the navy, men such as we should trust to-day. It is 
for these reasons mainly that literature, finding no savoury 
dishes for its delectation, has left their work in obscurity. 
Yet the campaigns they conducted are as full of interest 
and instruction as any in the war, and if for nothing else 
are worthy of the closest study for the picture they give 
of the Tudor navy in the fulness of its growth. 

For a due appreciation of its action it is first necessary 
to grasp the altered conditions under which it was called 
upon to work. The cardinal feature of the new situation 
from a naval as well as a political point of view was 
the Peace of Vervins. It was this treaty that was the 
immediate result of the Adelantado’s barren campaign. 
In devout submission Philip accepted its bitter lesson — 
that the object of his most strenuous efforts, his most 
cruel exactions, and his most fervent prayers was beyond 
the power of his resources to achieve. With a patient 
change of front he set to work to detach the King of 
France from the triple alliance that had proved the ruin 
of the Habsburg system. The war so far had given 
Henry all he desired with the exception of his two ports 
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which were in Spanish hands, and a few secondary 
fortresses on his Flemish frontier. He was only too 
willing to listen to Philip’s overtures. And yet what 
little self-respect he had left after his opportunist change 
of religion compelled him to seek at least the appearance 
of consulting his allies and inviting them to join in 
the negotiation. His proposal naturally aroused a bitter 
divergence of opinion. The Cecils, who had always 
mistrusted the French alliance, and who loved negotiation 
for its own sake and still more for the sake of peace, 
regarded the idea with favour. Essex, on the other hand, 
was credited with a violent and irrational opposition to | 
so much as listening to Henry’s insidious proposals, but 
this he always stoutly denied. In any case he must have 
known his opposition was useless. He had returned 
from his fruitless campaign to find his influence gone. 
Parliament had been allowed to meet before he got home, 
so that he had been unable, as his practice was, to make 
a party. The Cecils were supreme, and the Lord Admiral 
by his new earldom had gained precedence over Hssex. 
Instead of taking any active part in politics he fell into 
another fit of boyish sulks, nor did he emerge from them 
till the coveted patent of Earl Marshal restored his 
precedence over the Lord Admiral. Then the sunniness 
of his nature shone out again, and he was once more on 
excellent terms with his rivals. The younger Cecil, indeed, 
seems personally to have pushed the unhappy favourite’s 
claims to the Earl Marshalship ; for having been appointed 
head of the special embassy that was to go to France in 
answer to Henry’s invitation, he could not afford to leave 
Essex behind him unappeased, and Hssex seems to have 
shown his gratitude by refraining from any active opposi- 
tion to the Cecils’ policy. 

Burghley, though too wise not to see that the situation 
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was hardly ripe for an enduring peace, was on the whole 
in favour of ending the war, mainly on the ground of the 
decay of English trade that it had caused. For besides 
being shut out from the whole of Philip’s own ports and 
those of his Italian allies, England was also the victim of 
a kind of armed neutrality, which the Emperor was head- 
ing in resistance to her resolute and drastic assertion of 
belligerent rights over contraband of war. The con- 
federates included the Hanse Towns and Sweden, nor 
was Venice much better disposed to the English claims. 
The Hanse merchants were expelled from their ancient 
establishment in London, but beyond this no retaliatory 
measures could be taken. Yet it can hardly be believed 
that Burghley thought a general peace possible ; for come 
what might, he had no intention of deserting the Dutch, 
and it was certain that Philip would never consent to 
have them included in the treaty on any terms they could 
be expected to accept. 

The other main difficulty in the way was Calais. 
Elizabeth still ardently desired its recovery, and hoped 
sooner or later to get hold of it as security for the repay- 
ment of her loan to Henry, which he was entirely unable 
to discharge, or in consideration of further military assis- 
tance against Spain. If peace were made, Calais would 

certainly be restored to France, and so strong did the 
Queen feel herself upon the sea that she was prepared to 
risk the danger of its remaining a little longer in Spanish 
hands in the hopes of eventually restoring the coveted 
jewel to her crown. The real and secret object, then, of 
Cecil’s mission to France was rather to deter Henry from 
making a separate peace with Spain, and Essex and his 
friends, who were in favour of an active prosecution of the 
war, had little or no reason to offer opposition. 
Small as were the chances of Cecil’s success they were 
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still further reduced by a masterly stroke of Philip’s which 
took effect before the English envoys sailed. For months 
their departure had been delayed on various pretexts, 
while Burghley tried to induce the States to come to terms 
. with the Archduke, their new suzerain, to whom Philip 
had renounced Flanders and the whole Duchy of Burgundy, 
including its Dutch rebels. But till the English mission 
started they would not move. It was not till February 16, 
1598, that Cecil reached Dover, and he was on the eve of 
embarking when everyone was startled by the news 
that Bertendona at the head of twenty-eight sail had 
succeeded in making his way unmolested up Channel 
with 4,000 troops for Calais. Some of his vessels had 
already made that port, but many were windbound in the 
Channel. Cecil was immediately stopped. A descent on 
the southern coast or an attempt on the ships at Chatham 
was feared. Essex and his chief officers were galloping 
south and west to the exposed points; the Lord Admiral © 
hurried to his beloved fleet ; Cumberland, who was ready 
with a strong force for a private raid into Spanish waters, 
was ordered to sea to do what he could in conjunction with 
the weak Channel Guard ; and Ralegh took a contract for 
providing the victuals where they were likely to be wanted. — 
But Philip’s move was too cleverly planned and too 
smartly carried out, and nothing came of the English 
activity. Bertendona carried the whole of his troops into 
Calais, and when Cecil at last reached Henry’s Court it 
was to find the shameless King with this new danger in 
his gates resolved upon peace at any price. Regardless of 
the protests and interests of his allies, he would consider 
nothing but his own immediate safety ; indeed, it is said 
he had already secretly come to terms with the Archduke 
before the English envoys arrived. In vain for nearly 
two months Cecil struggled to keep him to his faith; in 
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vain both he and the Dutch offered the most liberal 
assistance if he would only continue the war. He would 
only protest he was at the end of his resources ; and before 
- the end of April 1598 the treaty with Spain was secretly 
signed at Vervins to the exclusion of both English and 
Dutch. By its terms peace was made between France 
and Spain, and within three months Calais and the other 
places in Picardy which Philip still held were to be 
given up to the French and the fortifications of Blavet to 
be dismantled. The Archduke Albert as Duke of Burgundy 
was included in the treaty. Brittany at the same time 
was induced to submit to the French crown, and at last 
Henry was King of France. 

The immediate result of the treaty was to throw 
England back on her traditional policy. From very early 
times her foreign relations had centred on keeping the 
Duchy of Burgundy from absorption into France. For 
this reason it had always been Burghley’s policy when 
France and Spain were friendly to lean to Spain, as the 
best counterpoise to the dreaded expansion of France 
northwards. The old conditions had re-arisen. Again 
there was an independent Duke of Burgundy, and the 
fact that he was under the protection of Spain was an 
additional reason for a Spanish alliance. Moreover, as 
the -treaty secured the retirement of Spain from the 
Channel, England’s naval position in the Narrow Seas 
was re-established, and reports from the Spanish dockyards 
made it certain that all thought of another Armada had 
been given up. It cannot therefore be wondered at if in 
the eyes of Burghley, who could never rise to an apprecia- 
tion that the real struggle with Spain was for the new 
world, there was very little left to fight about. The last 
months of his life were absorbed in a vigorous effort for 
peace. Still, his loyalty to the Dutch was as firm as ever. 
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As a preliminary step, the attempts to get the Archduke 
to grant reasonable terms to his Protestant rebels were 
secretly renewed, but at the same time Sir Francis Vere 
was sent over to negotiate a fresh and more strenuous 
alliance with the States. The negotiations with the 
Archduke failed ; those of Vere succeeded. On August 6, 
1598, the old treaty of 1585 for an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Dutch was renewed, and two days before 
it was signed Burghley died. 

Thus conspicuously in the hour of the great minister’s 
death was the failure of his war policy emphasised. 
Brilliant and lasting as had been his services to England 
in the earlier part of his career in giving her peace and 
internal rest to renew her strength, he never understood 
either how strong he had made her or the irresistible 
unrest such strength entailed. A man of patient industry 
and subtle shifts, astute, practical, and with a miraculous 
mastery of detail, he was without imagination. Unsur- 
passed in meeting the dangers of the moment as they 
befell, he could never rise to an understanding of the vast 
issues that lay behind them and of which they were but 
the symptoms. His horizon spread no further than to see 
his country peacefully developing her internal resources 
and her Kuropean trade, and he could not grasp that the 
impetus which his success had given to the latent energy 
of the country was a thing beyond the power of law or 
reason to stop. For him its restless and often lawless and 
misguided efforts had no high meaning. What was in 
truth the spirit of the time panting and heaving under his 
repression, he could only see as the rapacious folly of 
dangerous men. Overweighted with the tangle of detail 
with which his industry and devotion burdened his powers, 
he could never climb high enough to see what he had 
done. He could not see that he had lifted England 
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to a position of rivalry with Spain, and that it was 
a rivalry so far reaching and vital that it could only 
be settled by the sword. Such issues have never been 
determined by diplomacy. Yet diplomacy is never tired 
of trying, to the embitterment and intensification of the 
struggle when at last it bursts. If Burghley could 
not recognise the crisis as one beyond the limit of the 
weapon he loved and wielded with so much masterly 
dexterity, he is not to be blamed for dulness. No man, 
unless it were the elder Pitt, ever entirely recognised such 
a crisis as it was passing. But Burghley was not a Pitt ; 
and to the end, for all his wisdom and devotion, the 
men of imagination, who instinctively felt the truth and 
struggled in blind heroism towards the distant goal, 
were for him always objects of suspicion, and never had 
the support which he alone had the power and skill to 
give. The result was that he only protracted the struggle 
which he strove so hard to stop, and at his death after 
thirteen years of bloodshed the war seemed to begin again 
on its old footing as though nothing had been achieved. 
Indeed the resemblance between the situation under 
which the war began in 1585 and that under which it 
was renewed in 1598 is very striking. Then France was 
eliminated from the struggle by her internal dissensions ; 
now she was cancelled by treaty and military exhaustion. 
The field was left to England and Spain, to Holland and 
the ruler of Flanders. But the comparative strength of 
the parties was far different from what it was in 1585. 
How widely altered they were may be seen from the new 
terms of the Anglo-Dutch treaty. In every line of them 
we see the States no longer gasping in a desperate struggle 
for existence, but bent on revenge. Grown richas the war 
proceeded, they agree to repay the Queen her expenses 
incurred for them in large instalments. Secure in their 
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military development, they stipulate for no more than the 
original 1150 men to garrison Flushing, Rameken, and 
Brill. But, on the other hand, if the common enemy 
attempt a naval attack on any of the English islands, they 
will place thirty if not forty good ships under the Queen’s 
flag. If England itself be invaded they will place 5000 
foot and 500 horse at her General’s disposal and pay them. 
If the Queen send a fleet of fifty or sixty sail against the 
enemy’s coasts or islands, they will provide the same 
number; and if she invade Flanders or Brabant with a full 
army of 10,000 foot and 2000 horse they will pay half 
the cost. So the whole treaty rings with a note that 
loudly proclaims the decline of Spain and the rise of 
the two great Protestant powers, and a vigorous renewal 
of the war seemed clearly contemplated. But another 
striking resemblance between the two situations told all 
the other way. Asin 1585, Leicester, the moving spirit 
of the war party, went to the Low Countries as the point 
of greatest danger and there buried his reputation, so now 
Ireland removed Essex from the scene. The whole island 
was going from bad to worse and becoming a source of 
real anxiety as a weak point for Spanish operations. 
Everyone who knew it—Sydney, Blount, Ralegh—had 
refused the Lord-Deputyship as too hard a task. Then 
the Queen tried to induce William Knollys to go, while 
Essex pressed the claims and qualifications of his friend 
and follower Sir George Carew. So rudely did he receive 
Elizabeth’s opposition that she publicly boxed his ears, and 
for the last time he retired from Court and refused to take 
any part in politics. Thus no one was left to press the 
Government to a vigorous prosecution of the war ; but as 
in 1585 the nation made war in its own way. 

With no regular operations claiming the services of the 
seamen the activity of the privateers redoubled. This was 
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all the effect the unhappy Spaniards could see in the Peace 
of Vervins, upon which they had built so much sanguine 
expectation and spent their self-esteem. As it became 
known that the English and Dutch were no parties to it the 
lamentation was loud and deep, and the Government dared 
not proclaim its terms. The depredations of the privateers 
taught the long suffering people that the sacrifice of all they 
had so hardly won in Brittany and Picardy had brought 
them no relief. All the summer English and Dutch priva- 
teers swarmed upon the Spanish seas, While the Dutch 
penetrated into the virgin preserves of the East Indies, the 
worst and most ruthless of the Englishmen found in the 
remoter waters of the Mediterranean a field free from the 
interference of her Majesty’s ships, and from end to end it 
rang with their piracies. It was not alone the Spaniards 
who suffered. The Italian States, whose commerce the fiat 
of the Pope and Philp denied them, felt equally the smart 
of their exasperated hand. Under pretence of commerce 
or searching for contraband and Spanish goods, they made 
havoc with the Levantine trade, and came near to bring- 
ing about an open rupture with Venice, the most powerful 
of the Mediterranean States. Many of the complaints 
were no doubt exaggerated out of commercial jealousy ; 
for year by year the English trade to the Levant was 
growing at the expense of the olderestablished commerce ; 
but when all allowance is made there can be little doubt 
that many of the offenders were no better than pirates. 
On Philip’s Atlantic seaboard the state of things, if 
more regular, was still more severe. The coastwise traffic 
was practically blockaded, and the dying King’s last days 
were vexed with reports of havoc that forced home to him 
what it meant to have failed upon the sea. As he lay on 
his death bed there was wrung from him almost the only 
note of despair that he was ever known to utter. When 
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it is remembered how he had toiled and suffered and prayed 
to accomplish the impossible task, as he fervently believed, 
at the bidding of Heaven, there seem few things in history 
more pathetic than the memorable passage in his last 
advice to his son. ‘Now as concerning the trade and 
navigation of the East and West Indies, therein doth 
consist the power and might of the kingdoms of Spain. 
.... France and England cannot be debarred from 
meddling with the aforesaid trade and navigation, their 
power is great, their seamen are many, the seas be too 
large, their merchants too with their captains and soldiers 
too greedy and their subjects too trusty.’ The French he 
need not fear so much so long as he was strong in the 
Netherlands, but with the English the only way was to 
come to terms, ‘notwithstanding a great part of them are 
heretics and will so continue, with condition that they 
should have full liberty of trade in Spain and Italy and 
license to travel and trade in the Indies on good security 
for behaviour first deposited in Spain.’! This was all 
Hawkins and the London merchants who supported him 
had contended for in the early days. It was the refusal 
of just these privileges that had set Drake implacably to 
work. To be ready to yield them now was for Philip 
to acknowledge defeat by the men that he had once 
regarded but as ants about his feet. 

So complete indeed was his failure that in spite of 
his last superhuman exertions, which had almost crushed 
out of his marine population what remained of its 
vitality, he was almost powerless even in his own seas. 
It was not until the end of February 1598 that the 
treasure which Essex had driven into Terceira could be 
escorted home, and hardly was it safe in port when news 
came that the outward bound East Indian carracks dared 
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not leave Lisbon. After all the long struggle and the 
lavish waste of Spanish blood and treasure, the terrors of 
Drake’s early days seemed to be revived. For the last of 
the great English privateering expeditions, which Drake 
had inaugurated, was at sea, and at its head was one of the 
most brilliant and picaresque of his successors. 

No figure, indeed, is more characteristic of the Eliza- 
bethan age than that of George Clifford, third Earl of 
Cumberland. Born the year of the Queen’s accession, he 
had succeeded to the title while still a child, and had become 
the ward of Drake’s godfather, the Earl of Bedford, to 
whose daughter he was betrothed in infancy and was 
afterwards married. At Cambridge, where he was known 
for an accomplished mathematician, his tutor was Whit- 
gift, Master of Trinity, the typical figure of the Elizabethan 
settlement; and the influence of the young Earl’s home 
and education seem to have imbued him with a genuine 
religious spirit that he maintained through life. On the 
eve of sailing for the present voyage we are told how he 
caught a young gallant at prayers reading in ‘Orlando 
Furioso, and afterwards administered him a public re- 
primand for his impiety, telling him that ‘we might look 
that God would serve us accordingly.’ His tenderness for 
religious buildings, for women in distress and all other 
poor victims of his exploits, was no less than that of Essex 
or Drake; and yet this gentleness and piety did not save 
him from being the flightiest of husbands, the most 
neglectful of parents, the most unabashed and reckless of 
profligates. By the outbreak of the war in 1585 he had 
run through the splendid fortune that had accumulated 
during his minority, and had nothing to show for it but the 
reputation of one of the most brilliant knights of Cynthia’s 
Court. No finer horseman nor more skilful lance ever 
flaunted the Queen’s glove at his crest or wore the Garter. 
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In that atmosphere of literary chivalry no one, it is said , 
was so much the knight of romance as he. But, like others 

in the same case, it was to the sea he looked to renew 

his fortunes. In the Bedford household he must have 

strongly smelt its breath, and the year Drake came home 

from the capture of San Domingo and Cartagena he fitted 

out an expedition of hisown. Since then he had equipped 

ten others, and was entirely wedded to the sea. Several, 

with varying success, he had commanded in person, and 

now this was his twelfth and last.! 

During the winter he had succeeded in equipping a 
force of eighteen sail, at the head of which was his own 
splendid galleon the ‘ Malice-scourge.’ The name has a 
clear echo of Spenser’s verse and of the fantastic masques 
that filled so large a space in a courtier’s life. Nor were 
the names of his other flag-ships less eloquent of the other 
sides of his nature. Sir John Barkley, his vice-admiral 
-andcolonelof the land force, sailed in the famous ‘ Merchant 
Royal,’ and Robert Flick, the renowned old London 
privateersman, was rear-admiral in the ‘Ascension.’ 
Romance, Commerce, and Religion—the fleet could not 
better have expressed the Trinity of the Elizabethan spirit. 
The Spaniards, who were now being regularly informed of 
allnaval movements in England, believed his objective to be 
the treasure fleet which Hssex’s late operations had forced 
to winter at:Terceira. It may have been so, but the news 
of its safety diverted his attention to the outward-bound 
carracks and the costly cargoes they carried to the Hast 


1 The main authority for this expedition is an anonymous MS. in the 
British Museum (Sloane, 3289) wrongly dated 1595. Its author says he 
acted as the Earl’s secretary during the voyage. In an abridged form it was 
printed by Purchas (Pilgrims, iv. 1159), who says he had heard its author 
was Dr. Layfield. He also printed an unfinished account begun by the Earl 
himself (ibid. 1141). Monson’s account, as usual, is almost worthless except 
for the list of ships and commanders. 
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to exchange for oriental goods and spices. In any case, 
as he himself tells us, his ultimate aim was Brazil, and 
thither in anticipation of the blow Philip despatched as 


powerful a squadron as he could. 
With this object, after a short delay caused by the 


Queen’s demand for his services when Bertendona came to 


- Calais, he sailed from Portsmouth early in March 1598; 


but in spite of his well conceived precautions against 
revealing his presence on the Portuguese coast, the 
carracks by a piece of bad luck got warning and remained 
in the Tagus. It was a severe disappointment. There 
were five of them on the eve of sailing, and all might have 
been captured. There was nothing ready to protect them. 
Philip, with his usual reckless disregard of the commercial 
interests of his people, had ordered the embargo of a 
number of foreign merchantmen with the idea of forming 
a squadron to convoy the priceless vessels beyond the 
area of danger. But all to no purpose. They dared not 
stir; Cumberland was cruising off the port, and though 
out of sight his strength was known. On April 1, having 
ascertained that Spanish spies had left Plymouth the day 
after he had cleared the port, Cumberland decided to 
uncover the Tagus and leave the way open for his prey 
to come out if they would. First he retired for a week to 
St. Vincent, and, finding that of no avail, gave up all hope 
of the carracks and held away for the Canaries. Here he 
hoped to make up: for his disappointment in his usual 
piratical style by kidnapping a wealthy nobleman of 
the islands, but the attempt was unsuccessful. Lancerota, 
however, was occupied, but the plunder was insignificant, 
and on April 21 he was about to proceed with his voyage 
when a belated vessel joined from England which on its 
way had picked up information that the carracks were to 
sail after all. But it was not true. At that very time 
R 
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they were discharging their precious cargoes, and the un- 
happy Lisbon merchants, already on the brink of ruin, 
had to abandon the East Indian voyage for another year." 
For a short time Cumberland, with new hope, cruised 
about the islands, till he became convinced that his 
information was false and that the season was too far 
advanced for the carracks to make the Indian voyage ` 
that year. Then, calling his captains and masters 
together, he announced to them that he had no intention- 
of going to Brazil at all. While the Spaniards were 
expecting him there he meant to make a dash on the 
West Indies before any news of his real purpose could 
reach Spain, and there, after sacking such places as he 
could, to wind up by intercepting the Peru fleet in the 
Yucatan Channel. 

All agreed, and the Earl decided to crown his reputa- 
tion by first attempting Puerto Rico, where Drake had 
failed. Following the great seaman’s tactics, he carried 
his fleet in amongst the Virgin Islands to complete his 
preparations in secret, since surprise was half success. 
Several of Drake’s officers were with him, and when all 
was ready they urged him to repeat their old commander’s 
feat of seamanship and carry his force out by the 
intricate channels which Drake was the first to navigate 
with a fleet. But this, like the true Elizabethan he was, 
be refused to attempt, saying he would rather be the first 
to take Puerto Rico than the second to pass through the 
Virgins. He advanced therefore by the ordinary passage 
and succeeded in throwing ashore his Jand force of 
about a thousand men unobserved at a place he himself 
discovered some four leagues to the eastward of the port. 
His difficulties, however, were only begun. San Juan 
de Puerto Rico is built at the west end of a long island 

1 Roman Transcripts, April 11, 1598. Venet. Cal., April and May. 
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that stretches across the mouth of a shallow bay, and 
forms a lagoon. Westward under the town walls there is 
water enough to afford a commodious haven, and at this 
end of the island is the only channel by which vessels can 
enter the lagoon from the sea. The eastern extremity of 
‘the island is separated from the mainland by a narrow 
channel known as El Boqueron. It was but sixty yards 
wide, and so shallow and rocky as to be impracticable as 
an entrance except for the smallest craft. It was more- 
over staked across and guarded by a strong fort known as 
Matadiabolo, so that even for boats it was impassable so 
long as this work was occupied adversely. Though here 
was the narrowest place for a bridge, the approach to the 
town was some three miles inland to the southward, where 
the lagoon, after widening out into a broad and shallow 
gulf, diminishes again to a width of about a mile. At 
this point it was traversed by a causeway giving access to 
the island and commanded by Fort San Antonio. 

It was the causeway—the bridge of San Antonio, as it 
was called—that Cumberland was seeking ; but instead of 
reaching it he found himself, after an arduous march of 
some ten miles, at the Boqueron channel and confronted 
by the Matadiabolo fort. A wandering negro whom they 
had caught to guide them had misunderstood their desire, 
and they seemed as far as ever from their purpose. 
Narrow as was the arm of the lagoon between them and 
the island, they had no means of crossing it. But while 
they were debating in despair what course to take, Fort 
San Antonio opened on them and betrayed to them the 
point they sought. The negro could now be made 
clearly to understand what was wanted. Exhausted as 
they were, they resolved to continue their way round the 
bend of the lagoon that lay between them and the causeway. 
‘It was a weary march. of the utmost difficulty through 

; R 2 
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woods and rocks till they struck the main road to the 
bridge. Many even of the officers were ready to drop, but 
fortunately a number of half-starved horses were met 
with, which were captured and bridled with musket 
matches. On these the stragglers were mounted, and by 
evening the whole force was gathered at the causeway. 
No assault, however, was attempted. Although as far as 
the fort was concerned a surprise might have been 
possible, a drawbridge and strong stockade made the 
causeway practically impregnable. Their only chance was 
to wait and watch the tide in hopes of being able to wade 
across at the ebb. A long rest, too, was necessary for the 
exhausted troops. The negro led them to a pleasant lawn 
hard by, where a spring of fresh water made a perfect 
bivouac, probably the spot which is still used as a watering 
place about a mile to the eastward of the causeway head, 
and here they slept. 

Some hours before dawn the sailors who had been set 
to watch the lagoon reported that the tide was fast 
running out. The force was silently awakened, and after 
the usual contention between Cumberland and Sir John 
Barkley as to who should ‘have the point’ the troops 
were moved down to the causeway, Sir John’s regiment 
leading. A Spanish sentinel at once gave the alarm, and 
the assault began in the dark. For two hours it 
continued with the utmost gallantry, though, as the 
narrator quaintly says, ‘if it had been day so that everyone 
might have seen what he did, it is to be thought so many 
would not have deserved so much commendation.’ The 
causeway was enfiladed by six guns and a breech-loading 
man-killing piece known as a murderer, and, besides, the 
road was so rough and slippery that the men.chose to 
wade in the water beside it, with the result that they 
nearly lost their leader. ‘ Here,’ continues the narrator, 
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‘his lordship was (by the stumbling of him that bare his 
target) overthrown, even to the danger of drowning ; for 
his armour so heavily overburdened him, that the sergeant- 
major, that by chance was next, had much ado at the 
first and second time to get him from under the water. 
When he was up he had received so much salt water, 
that it drove him to so great an extremity of present 
sickness, that he was forced to he down in the very place 
on the causeway, till being somewhat recovered he was 
able to be led to a place of more safety and ease, in 
which place the bullets made him threatening music on 
every side.’ But, undismayed, Sir John Barkley with his 
forlorn hope of musketeers and bills continued the assault. 
In spite of the hail of murdering shot, he waded up to the 
very gate, till his men were hacking at it with their bills, 
and with their naked hands breaking the pikes that 
were thrust at them through the loopholes. But for 
all that, no entry could be won. Twice the gallant leader 
in searching for an entrance on either side of the gate 
waded so deep that he only saved himself by swimming. 
In vain the pikes pushed across to support the musketeers, 
and in vain the Earl refused to move from the dangerous 
place where he lay that he might cheer on his men as 
they passed. The tide had turned and was making fast ; 
from their knees it reached their waists ; every moment 
it was growing lighter and making the Spanish fire more 
deadly. At last the signal to retire had to be given, and 
the baffled force returned to the pleasant bivouac they 
had left. The loss in killed and wounded was under fifty 
all told, including only two officers ; and after the surgeons 
had done their work the march was continued to the 
shore, where the boats had been ordered to meet them 
with fresh rations and ammunition. 

So ill was Cumberland with his accident that he had 
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to go aboard his ship. But though foiled he was not 
beaten. Determined to be the first to take Puerto Rico, he 
could not rest, and in a few hours was ashore again. As 
he lay pondering in the ‘ Malice-scourge ’ he had conceived 
a scheme as bold as it was sound. Since the causeway 
was impregnable to assault, he resolved to pass the arm of 
the lagoon with his boats. To effect this they must be 
sent in through the Boqueron channel, and this in turn 
entailed the capture of the Matadiabolo fort, or at least 
rendering it incapable of preventing his boats entering 
the lagoon. Hazardous as was the enterprise, he saw his 
way clear. One of his smaller vessels was first ordered 
to stand in as close as she could, regardless of the 
reefs, and to batter the fort at all hazards, while fifty 
musketeers were posted amongst the rocks opposite to its 
eastern face to cover her attack by driving the gunners 
from their ordnance. At the same time two hundred pikes 
and shot under Captains Coach and Orrell were ordered into 
the boats, with instructions to attempt a landing between 
Matadiabolo and the town, while the attention of the 
fort was occupied. This done they were to boldly push 
across to Fort San Antonio, and take the defences of 
the causeway in reverse. If it were found impracticable 
to carry them they were to entrench themselves on the 
Boqueron channel between the two forts, and so secure a 
landing place for the rest of the force. In anticipation of 
their success, Cumberland and Barkley led the main body 
back to their old bivouac and there awaited the boats 
which had been ordered to enter the Boqueron channel 
as soon as they had landed Coach and Orrell. This 
elaborate disposition was executed as brilliantly as it was 
conceived. So boldly did the little vessel, which had been 
told off to Matadiabolo, carry out her orders, that she ran 
herself straight on the rocks, and in this position with 
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_ the assistance of the musketeers made it impossible for 
the garrison to harass the landing. Within an hour it 
was completed without loss, and the Boqueron garrison, 
seeing their retreat threatened, evacuated the work. Some 
slight effort they made to oppose the advance of Coach 
and Orrell’s men on San Antonio, but it was easily 
overcome. The English quietly occupied the abandoned 
fort, and thus secured a footing beyond their hopes. 

Meanwhile as night fell the boats had been able to 
enter the lagoon by the Boqueron channel undisturbed. 
But by the time they reached the point where Cumber- 
land was awaiting them the tide was so far spent that a 
passage was impossible. It was bright moonlight, and in 
the stillness of the night they waited anxiously for the 
tide to make again. All was strangely quiet. Even in 
the causeway fort not a sound nor a light could be per- 
ceived. Presently someone saw troops stealing out along 
the opposite bank and making for a frigate which had 
been worked up from the harbour side. The Earl and 
Barkley crept together along the causeway to recon- 
noitre, and, getting close up to the fort, found that it too 
was evacuated. It was at once occupied, word was sent 
to the Boqueron garrison, and after a short spell of rest 
and a good meal the two forces joined and advanced in 
the moonlight upon the town. 

It lay a mile and a half away, through woods and 
rough ground where often no more than three men could 
pass abreast, an ideal place for ambuscades; but to the 
surprise of those officers who were accustomed to the Irish 
wars not so much as a dog barked at them. By daybreak 
the town was reached, and still there was no sign of oppo- 
sition. The reason was soon plain. Like the works at 
the eastern end of the island, the town with its citadel and 
batteries was evacuated, and everyone capable of bearing 
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arms had retired into the Morro, an outlying fort at the 
extreme western end of the island. It was summoned in 
form, but the Governor only returned a grandiloquent 
defiance, and swore that his King had given it him to keep 
and keep it he would so long as he had life. 

Cumberland was now in a position of some difficulty. 
The first week in June was already passed. Time was 
getting on, yet he dared not assault the place. His am- 
bitious scheme was the same that Drake had contemplated 
in 1585. Whether or not a permanent occupation had 
secretly formed part of his original design there is nothing 
to show. But now at any rate his heart was set on 
holding the place with a garrison while the fleet went 
home for supplies and reinforcements. It was of course 
necessary that it should be sufficiently manned to deal 
with any Spanish ships it might encounter on the way. 
But sickness had already thinned his ranks, andan assault, 
even if successful, must reduce his force below the limit 
the plan required. There was no help for it but a 
blockade. It was forthwith established by land and sea, 
but to hasten matters two batteries were erected and 
armed partly with guns from the fleet and partly with 
some found in the town, one of which was said to be that 
which killed Sir Nicholas Clifford and Brute Brown on 
Drake’s flag-ship in 1595. True to the English tradition 
already firmly established, the severest discipline was kept. 
A man was disgraced ‘for over violent dispoiling a gentle- 
woman of her jewels’; one of the best soldiers in the 
force was hanged for outraging a woman; and an officer 
of Barkley’s flag-ship narrowly escaped the same fate 
for defacing a church without orders. In ten days—by 
June 17—the breaching batteries were ready, but it was 
Sunday, and Cumberland’s piety would not permit them 
to open till Monday. So fierce and well directed was the 
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fire when it did begin that on the morrow at midday the 
Governor, for all his proud defiance, sounded a parley. 
He demanded all the honours of war. Cumberland 
would grant no more than quarter and exemption from 
ransom. ‘They had till eight o’clock next morning to 
consider and finally surrendered. 

Thus Cumberland succeeded where Drake had failed, 
and was the first to capture the virgin city of the Indies. 
The success was well deserved. His plan was finely 
conceived and boldly carried through. In its main lines 
it was that inaugurated by Drake and adopted by him in 
all his great successes, and had he followed it in 1595 the 
result must have been very different. But it must be 
remembered that Drake’s chief object had not been the 
capture of the port but the seizure of treasure that had 
been driven into it by stress of weather. Before attacking 
he had to provide against its escape, and it was in this 
effort that he met his disastrous reverse; nor must it be 
forgotten that when he made the attempt he was 
expected and the garrison had been strongly reinforced. 
Still Cumberland must be credited with the skilful dis- 
positions that enabled him to surprise the place. The 
whole conduct of the enterprise, indeed, marks him as a 
man who, if the Government had only been disposed to a 
vigorous renewal of the war, might well have supplied the 
place of Essex. 

Unhappily the reward he reaped was by no means 
equal to the merit of his endeavour. The town itself was 
one of the finest in the Indies, with a number of large 
stone houses and a cathedral. It is described by the 
English as not quite so large as Oxford, but bigger than 
Portsmouth. Its original importance was mainly due to 
the gold mines of the island; but they had long ceased to 
be worked, and its produce consisted mainly of sugar, 
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ginger, and hides. The plunder was therefore disappoint- 


ing, but Cumberland was little disturbed. He had 
broader views, and regarded immediate gains less than the 
prospect of what he might reach from the base he had 
secured. As a beginning he detached two vessels to 
plunder the royal pearl fisheries at Margarita on the 
Spanish Main; but they failed to reach the place, and 
were forced back by the prevailing winds empty-handed. 
Meanwhile the inevitable sickness had broken out. 
Hundreds were seized, including Barkley, and by the end 
of July the Earl had come to the unwelcome conclusion 
that it was not God’s pleasure that the place should yet 
be kept by the English. He therefore opened negotia- 
tions for the ransom of the city, although he had no 
intention of destroying it. But the Spaniards behaved so 
faithlessly in the matter that he soon gave up the attempt 
and proceeded to load in his vessels all the ginger, sugar, 
and hides he could lay hands on, as well as the whole 
of the ordnance in the place, amounting to some eighty 
fine pieces. These proceedings seemed to bring the 
Spaniards to reason, and they eagerly re-opened negotia- 
tions. Still Cumberland did not believe in them. He 
had intelligence that the Mexico flota was to sail at the 
end of August, and he meant to be at the Azores before 
it. He felt sure the Spaniards’ purpose was only to 
delay his departure till the convoy was clear away, and he 
would not be beguiled by so old a trick. Yet his own 
fleet was not quite ready for sea and Sir John Barkley 
was barely convalescent. He therefore decided to divide 
his force. Leaving Barkley behind with the bulk of the 
fleet to get a ransom if he could and to dismantle the 
main defences, he himself took the ‘ Malice-scourge,’ one 
other great-ship, and half a dozen small craft, and on 
August 13 held away for the Azores. 
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So baffling and boisterous was the weather that he did 
not make Flores for over a month, and found Barkley and 
the best of the ships, that had not been dispersed by a 
cyclone they encountered, were there as soon as he. No 
ransom had been obtained, and all their hopes of profit 
now rested on what they might pick up at the Azores. 
The situation there was curious. So bad was the Spanish 
intelligence, owing probably to the activity of the English 
privateers on the coast, that Cumberland’s whereabouts 
was quite unknown since he had been seen off Cape St. 
Vincent. It was believed he was still cruising on that 
station, and in May hasty orders had been issued to arm 
the unladen carracks and about a score of other vessels in 
order to form a fleet that was to proceed to the Azores for 
the protection of Kast and West Indian convoys.' It sailed 
from Lisbon on July 10, and the first news that Cumber- 
land had at the Azores was that he had narrowly escaped 
falling in with it. A few days before his arrival it had 
been at Flores looking for him, and for all he knew it was 
still on the station. Further inquiries, however, assured 
him that the East India carracks had passed safely before 
the protecting fleet had arrived, and that it had been 
recalled to Lisbon. This convinced him that the Mexico 
flota must have been stayed at the last moment for fear 
of him, otherwise the Spanish Admiral would certainly 
have awaited it. In this surmise he was perfectly correct. 
The year’s treasure that the Spanish Government so sorely 
needed had been stopped at Havana.? All hope of further 
plunder was therefore at anend. That which he had 
already obtained amounted according to Venetian reports 
to 400,000 crowns. Added to the renown he had won and 
the dislocation of both the East and West Indian trade he 


1 Venetian Calendar. pp. 345-6. Domestic Calendar, pp. 75-6. 
2 Venetian Calendar, p. 346. 
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had caused, it was no small result to have achieved with 
his slender force. It was at least enough for honour, and, 
compelled to be content, he gave orders for home. 

So ended this brilliant raid—the last of the great priva- 
teering expeditions which Drake had begun. By a tragic 
fitness it was also the last war news Philip the Second 
received. At the end of the first week in September he 
had heard the startling intelligence that, so far from being 
off St. Vincent, Cumberland was in possession of Puerto 
Rico, and on the 13th the King passed miserably away with 
these disastrous tidings to give the last touch of bitterness 
to the failure of his misused life. That the English sooner 
or later would establish themselves in the Indies was the 
abiding dread of thoughtful Spaniards, and now it seemed 
to have come to pass. ‘If Cumberland can stay at Puerto 
Rico,’ the Venetian Ambassador wrote, ‘the danger will 
be immense.’ Still there was a ray of hope. The old 
King was dead, a new reign was beginning, and the dis- 
graced Adelantado was heard to say that the world would 
see what Spaniards were worth now that they had a free 
hand and were no longer subject to a single brain that 
thought it knew everything and treated everyone else as a 
blockhead. Buoyed by these hopes the new Government 
began feverish preparations for the recapture of Puerto 
Rico. It was the first business of the new King, and as 
though to mark him with the taint of fatuity which his 
father had engrained upon Spanish administration, his 
first impulsive effort was against a danger that had ceased 
to exist. Long before he could move a ship, Cumberland 
was safe home with his plunder, and so, with a strange 
echo of the opening phases of the war, the prelude to its 
last act came to a close. 


CEEAPAER TE XI 


THE ‘INVISIBLE’ ARMADA 


Durine Cumberland’s absence the fitful attempts at an 
accommodation with Spain had never ceased, but in 
spite of all the efforts of the diplomatists the year closed 
in with thunder in the air. At Burghley’s death Essex 
had been coaxed back to Court, and rumours of vigorous 
action under the new treaty with the States abounded. 
From Spain came reports of the ambitious projects of the 
young King’s advisers. ‘There was never,’ says Monson, 
‘oreater expectation of war with less performance.’ 

The main source of anxiety was the condition of 
Ireland. Tyrone was in open rebellion and had been 
meeting with alarming success. In August he had prac- 
tically annihilated a force of over four thousand men 
with which Sir Henry Bagnal was attempting to relieve 
the main English post on the line of the Blackwater. 
Bagnal was killed, the fort surrendered, and the insurrec- 
tion had gathered fresh life. Philip sent special congratu- 
lations and new encouragement. By the end of the year 
things looked so serious that the possible consequences of 
Spanish support became a source of real anxiety, and 
Essex at last decided to take up in person the task of pacify- 
ing the island before the Spaniards could act. Ever since 
his return to Court in September his appointment as Lord 
Deputy had been the talk of the town, but the strength of 
the army and other conditions on which he insisted before 
accepting the office had hung the matter up. Now he 
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had resolved to go and do his best with such forces as 
the Queen thought she could afford, and in the opening 
months of 1599 the military activity of the Government 
was mainly occupied in preparing for his departure. 

An important naval expedition was also intended, 
but its object and commander nowhere appear. In the 
second week of January orders were issued to mobilise 
ten of the Queen’s ships. They were to be ready in 
three weeks and were to be victualled for two months. 
But after all the stores had been collected the mobili- 
sation for some reason was stopped, and all but three 
of the ships remained in harbour.) There can be little 
doubt that the intention was to cover the transport 
of Essex’s troops to Ireland and to prevent the despatch 
of the long promised assistance in Spain by a demon- 
stration on the Spanish coast. The reason the idea was 
carried no further is not far to seek. For the Queen 
received an assurance from the Dutch that they were 
going to operate against the Spanish and Portuguese 
ports with a powerful fleet of their own.? 

In Spain the English naval and military preparations 
had been creating the greatest alarm. So complete was 
the confusion of affairs since the old King’s death that the 
Spanish coasts and the West Indies seemed to lie at the 
mercy of astrong English force.* To add to the difficulties 
of repairing the organisation, the Atlantic sea-board was 
devastated by the plague. ‘Let them do as they lke 


1 Domestic Calendar, 1599, January 6, 10, 16, and June 14. The galleons 
specified were the ‘ Garland,’ ‘ Defiance,’ ‘ Mary Rose,’ ‘Hope,’ ‘Bonaventure,’ 
‘Nonpareil,’ ‘ Lion,’ ‘ Dreadnought,’ and ‘ Swiftsure.’ These last three were 
retained in commission under the command respectively of Sir Richard 
Leyeson, George Fenner, and Matthew Bredgate. With others they formed 
the Channel guard of which Leveson had the command. 

2 Foljambe Papers, Hist. MSS. Com., XV., v.70. The Queen to Vere. 

3 See the letters of the Papal Envoy at this time in the Roman Tran- 
scripts, and the reports of the Venetian Ambassador, Venetian Calendar. 
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here,’ wrote the Venetian Ambassador at Madrid, ‘it is 
impossible to prevent the English this year.’ The people 
were in despair. Every large group of merchant vessels 
of whatever nationality was taken for the English fleet, 
and the inhabitants of the coast towns fled panic-stricken 
inland. Ships were embargoed, to the utter destruction 
of trade, and thousands of troops were levied. Nor was 
the alarm allayed till it was known that the English naval 
mobilisation had ceased, and that Essex and his army 
were landed in Ireland. 

But hardly was this anxiety over when a new one 
arose. On June 1 a powerful Dutch fleet of sixty or 
seventy sail under Peder van der Does and Jan Ger- 
brandtsen appeared before Coruna. The commercial 
intercourse between the rebellious States and Spain, 
which Philip II. had astutely tolerated throughout the 
war, had been finally stopped by his son, and this was the 
answer. The Dutch merchant marine was turned into 
a navy, and the King’s edict had given birth to the mari- 
time power from which he was to suffer so much and 
which was to prove so formidable a rival to our own. 
In this their first attempt to conduct a naval campaign 

single-handed there was but little promise of what was to 
come. ‘Coruña was found with its fortifications strongly 
garrisoned and the harbour full of ships-of-war. For no 
sooner was the real destination of Essex apparent than the 
Spaniards had begun to organise out of the forces already 
raised for the defence of their coasts an expedition which 
was to take advantage of his absence in Ireland to deal a 
blow at England in the Narrow Seas. In Coruña lay 
the nucleus of the Galician squadron, and the whole 
appearance of the place was too formidable to please 
the Dutch Admiral. He attacked indeed, but the fire he 
oe persuaded him to caution, and after exchanging a 
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couple of hundred shot with the batteries he passed on 
down the coast to cruise on the English plan for outward 
and homeward bound flotas. 

In England the news of the Spanish preparations 
which followed on Essex’s departure had been causing 
considerable nervousness, but as soon as it was known 
that the Dutch were actually on the coast of Spain the 
Government felt themselves for the time at least safe 
from attack. So assured were they that the Spaniards could 
not move in any force, that in the middle of June the 
surplus stores that had been accumulated for the arrested 
mobilisation in February were ordered to be sold. Still 
the precaution was wisely taken of first supplying the 
ships which were to remain in harbour ready for 
immediate service, aS well as those which were to be 
retained in commission. Of the latter there was an 
unusually large number; for besides the ordinary duties 
of stopping contraband of war passing through the 
Narrow Seas, the Channel Guard had to watch the grow- 
ing activity of the Dunkirk privateers, as well as attend 
to the wants of Essex in Ireland. In view of what after- 
wards happened the point is important. The command 
of the Narrow Seas was given to Sir Richard Leveson, 
who had now taken the place which Sir Wilham Wynter 
had once occupied and which Sir Henry Palmer had 
lately relinquished on being made Controller of the Navy. 
His appointment is one of the first symptoms of a 
dangerous disease that was creeping into the navy. 
Though the post of Admiral of the Narrow Seas had long 
been the prize kept for the most trusted and experienced 
of the ‘Queen’s servants’ at sea, who as being trained 
from their youth in the service were the prototypes of 
the modern naval officer, Leveson owed his position 
entirely to family influence. The son of a Shropshire 
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knight, he had married at the age of seventeen a daughter 
of the Lord Admiral. He was only twenty-nine now, 
and though apparently devoted to the sea from boyhood 
had done little that we know of to deserve so responsible 
and arduous a command. In 1588 he had served as a 
mere volunteer on his father-in-law’s flagship. In 1596 
he had commanded his pinnace the ‘ Truelove, and had 
made his mark by capturing in consort with another 
vessel three prizes that were the firstfruits of the 
campaign. When Essex and Howard were politely 
knighting each other’s kinsmen, he had been made Sir 
Richard by the General, and in the Islands expedition 
of 1597 he had been given the ‘ Hope’ galleon. Though 
there is nothing to show he distinguished himself on this 
occasion, he seems to have been given the Winter Guard 
the following year; for in December he captured a fleet 
of seventeen Hansa ships bound for Lisbon with corn, 
which had been declared contraband of war. This timely 
haul, in view of the scarcity that prevailed, no doubt would 
have done something to justify his appointment, had he 
not unfortunately managed to let most of them escape 
again. As it was, the exploit did little to enhance his 
reputation. ‘The ships,’ wrote Chamberlain in sending 
the news to Carleton, ‘that were stayed by Sir Richard 
Leveson stole away most of them the night following 
and left him con tanto di naso, as the Italian saith, 
so suitable is the managing of our affairs both at home 
and abroad.’ ! 

Though with his first independent command the 
young officer had thus only covered himself with ridicule, 
his interest was proof against it, and a really powerful 
force was now put under his orders. It consisted of at 
least three galleons and four crompsters, besides pinnaces, 


1 Con tanto di naso is the Italian equivalent for our ‘ making a long nose.’ 
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and included the ‘Lion,’ his flagship, and the ‘ Rainbow,’ 
carrying the flag of his vice-admiral, Sir Alexander 
Clifford, a much abler man than himself if we judge by 
his record.! Besides these, two other galleons, the 
‘Dreadnought’ and ‘Swiftsure,’ with the ‘Advice’ pinnace, 
were also in commission. Though nominally perhaps under 
Leveson’s flag as Admiral of the Narrow Seas, these 
three vessels formed an independent observation squadron 
which was committed to George Fenner. Long ago in 
the ‘sixties,’ before Drake’s rise, this veteran officer had 
commanded expeditions to the Gold Coast, and while 
there engaged in asserting the treaty rights of English 
merchants to trade with Portuguese and Spanish Colonies 
he had been the first to demonstrate in his brilliant 
action off the Azores in 1567 the superiority of the new 
English tactics over those of the Mediterranean school. His 
orders were to cruise on the north coast of Spain, and, 
while picking up what prizes he could, to report any 
movement which seemed to threaten an expedition 
northward. 

With this formidable force in commission and the 
Dutch on the coast of Spain the English Government 
could well feel themselves safe from any serious offensive 
operations. So content were they with the precautions 
taken that in some cases leave was given for postponing 
the annual training of the militia, and at midsummer the 

! John Coke in his narrative of the proceedings of the fleet, which Lord 
Thomas Howard commanded later in the year, says, that amongst the ships 
that had been with Leveson in the Narrow Seas before the general mobilisa- 
tion, were the ‘ Lion,’ ‘ Swiftsure,’ ‘ Quittance,’ ‘ Answer,’ ‘ Tramontana, and 
the ‘Spy’ pinnace (Hist. MSS. Com., XII., i. 23). In April the ‘ Rain- 
bow’ and ‘Crane’ were re-victualling at Plymouth (Dom. Cal., pp. 178 and 
203). In June Clifford, as ‘ Vice-Admiral of the ships now at sea,’ was 
cruising between Flamborough Head and Newcastle with the ‘Crane’ and 
others to protect the fisheries from Dunkirkers. (See also his despatch to 


the Lord Admiral, June 28, in the Hatfield MSS. and one from the Council 
of the North, July 3, in Dom. Cal., p. 231.) 
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Queen prepared for a Progress. Reports soon came in 
that Van der Does had sacked Lisbon and Cadiz, and, 
except for the unsatisfactory news of Essex’s proceedings 
in Ireland, the profoundest security prevailed. Yet in a 
month all was changed. The Royal Progress was stopped, 
the kingdom was resounding from end to end with a loud 
call to arms, and the whole forces of the realm were 
being mobilised in hot haste and on a scale that had not 
been witnessed since 1588. 

That England was seized with something like a panic 
is not to be denied, but that it was entirely groundless 
it would be equally unjust to assert. Cecil afterwards 
protested he never believed in the danger; but whether 
this was so or not, there is every reason to believe that a 
Spanish expedition against the English or Irish coasts 
was really intended. The first week in July the Govern- 
ment agents reported that the southern squadron of 
the Spanish fleet had moved northward and that the 
Adelantado was concentrating a great force both of ships 
and galleys at Coruña. It was now certain, moreover, 
that the Dutch fleet had passed the port without doing 
anything. Further it was said that overtures had been 
made to the French King for the use of one of his ports 
for the Adelantado’s galleys, and that the Archduke’s 
forces in Flanders, which had been for a long time idle, 
had received orders to move down to the coast. The 
conditions of 1588 seemed to be reproducing themselves. 
The intelligence was all the more grave because the 
rumours of the Dutch successes at Lisbon and Cadiz were 
known by this time to be false, and nothing had been 
heard of their fleet for weeks. Still no move was made. 
George Fenner as yet had given no alarm. But on July 14 
he and Bredgate, who commanded his consort the ‘ Swift- 
sure,’ came into Plymouth with some extraordinary intelli- 
s 2 
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sence. Seventy galleys and a hundred ships, they said, 
were ready to sail for Brest, where fifteen thousand troops 
were awaiting them. Ten thousand more were to come 
in the fleet with the young King in person at their head. 
The Isle of Wight was believed to be their objective, and 
the galleys were to find shelter at Chichester, the home of 
the Fenners, though Bredgate thought their destination 
was rather Sluys and the Low Countries. Similar 
information had come in from other quarters, some say- 
ing that London and the ships at Chatham were the 
real aim, but all agreeing on the two most serious points— 
the large number of galleys and the Brest rendezvous. 
Orders indeed were already awaiting Fenner which 
directed him to carry his squadron over to Brest at once. 
Before he could report, the Mayor of Plymouth on the 
19th sent up certain information, which he had obtained 
through Madame de Sourdeac, the wife of the Governor 
of Brest, that a Spanish pinnace had actually been at that 
port to apply for permission for sixty galleys and sixty 
ships to rendezvous there on the 25th. Whether on this 
‘information or on intelligence that the Dutch had left 
the Spanish coast, the Government felt it unsafe to delay 
further and resolved to act immediately with the utmost 
vigour. 

Of the famous naval mobilisation that followed much 
has been said and said extravagantly. Monson, who 
gives the strength of the fleet as it finally assembled in 
the Downs at sixteen galleons and three crompsters, 
says that the Queen ‘rigged, victualled and furnished her 
Royal ships to sea in twelve days,’ and the latest naval 
historians, assuming, as Monson certainly suggests, that 
the whole operation of mobilising nearly twenty ships 
was completed in less than a fortnight, have allowed 
their enthusiasm to compare it favourably with the 
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best achievements of the Admiralty in our own time. 
But Monson’s memory was always inaccurate or his 
notes badly kept. He does not even give the list of the 
fleet correctly, and his statement requires careful testing 
before it can be accepted. 

So far as the truth can be ascertained from contem- 
porary documents, what really happened was this. The 
first intimation that a naval mobilisation had been 
ordered is contained in the letter of a merchant in London 
writing to his agent in Venice on July 21, in which he 
says : ‘ The Council lately ordered the navy officers to pre- 
pare eighteen of the best ships.’! It is clear therefore 
that the Admiralty must have had warning some time 
in the third week of July at latest. It appears, however, 
that they considered the requisition of so many ships too 
great a demand on their resources. For the merchant 
goes on to tell his correspondent that the Council ‘set 
aside excuses of difficulty for their being much in decay.’ 
It was certainly a heavy demand considering the number 
of ships already in commission, and the merchant thought 


` the work could hardly be done in the time. ‘They wil 


have to take some from abroad,’ he proceeds, ‘for there 
are not as many in harbour and some not serviceable 
until new built, so they will not be ready for two months.’ 

To some extent he was certainly right. The Privy Seal 
for the money required, which was issued on July 31, 
specified thirteen ships, one galley, and three crompsters, 
and as this does not represent the whole royal fleet as 
finally assembled some of the ships must certainly have 
been already in commission. Of the ten vessels which 
were at sea under Leveson and Fenner, all except the‘ Van- 
guard,’ ‘ Answer,’ and ‘Spy’ appear in Monson’slist. Thus 
of his total of nineteen, seven at least were in commission 
1 Domestic Calendar, p. 252. 
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when the mobilisation order was issued. The ships 
which actually left the Thames in company when the 
mobilisation was complete were the ‘ Elizabeth Jonas,’ 
‘ Ark,’ ‘ Triumph,’ ‘ Merhonour,’ ‘ Repulse,’ ‘ Bonaventure,’ 
‘Nonpareil,’ ‘Defiance,’ ‘ Foresight, and the galley 
‘Mercury,’ together with the ‘ Rainbow’ and ‘Crane’ 
already in commission.! Besides these Monson gives the 
‘Mary Rose’ and the ‘Hope,’ which may have joined 
later, although John Coke, the Deputy-Treasurer of the 
Navy, does not mention them in his log.? Thus it may be 
taken that of the nineteen sail which Monson gives, all 
that were mobilised under the July order were eleven 
galleons, and five of these had been brought forward for 
service in the spring and were probably in an advanced 
state of preparation. 

Still, when we consider that these vessels included 
all the greatest of the Queen’s ships which were not dis- 
mantled for repair or past service, and that the galley 
‘Mercury,’ though not mentioned by Monson, was cer- 
tainly commissioned at the same time, the feat is remark- 
able enough after all deductions are made. The exact 
day on which the mobilisation order was issued is un- 
certain, but by August 2 Fulke Greville, the Treasurer of 
the Navy, in applying to Lord Buckhurst, the new Lord 
Treasurer, for pay-money, assured him that the ships were 
then ready ‘ both for victuals and all preparations incident 
to the ships themselves.’ All they wanted was crews to 
man them. Here possibly we have an explanation of 
Monson’s twelve days. The order, which was known to 


' The ‘Rainbow’ and the ‘Crane’ had probably put in for a careen. 
Clifford, in his despatch of June 28 (Hatfield MSS.), says the ships were 
too foul for him to go to the Orkneys in order to intercept contraband of 
war going north-about, and that the ‘ Crane’ was especially foul and leaky 
and sailed very badly. 2 Cowper MSS. 

3 Hatfield MSS., Buckhurst to Cecil, August 2, 1599. 
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the Venetian merchant on July 21, may have been issued 
twelve days before August 1, when the ships were ready 
for their crews. But at that date they were certainly 
not ready for sea, as Monson intimates, nor were they 
so for nearly a fortnight later. Still the delay was 
perhaps not entirely due to any defectof system. Though 
work on the ships began probably about the 20th, it was 
not tilla week later that the press orders were issued. 
On the 27th the Lord Admiral received some very serious 
information from Fenner. He sent it at once to Cecil, 
begging him to note it well and keep it to himself till they 
could discuss it together." What this grave news was there 
can be little doubt. It was just at this time that the 
Government knew definitely that Van der Does, on whom 
they had hitherto relied, having been unable to effect 
anything upon the Spanish coast, had gone southward 
and occupied the Grand Canary. Till this was known 
there may have been a lingering hope that the Queen’s 
ships might not be wanted ; but now that the Dutch fleet 
was removed from the field, the reported Spanish naval 
preparations, which before had been incredible, became a 
fact to be dealt with, and a levy of mariners were imme- 
diately ordered. 

There was no time to lose; the period allowed for 
pressed men to join was from six to ten days after notice, 
according to the county from which they were summoned. 
Even so the men were very slow in coming in, and the 
Admiralty officials were urged to take measures to hasten 
the press. Still the performance was very creditable. Six 
of the galleons, including the three largest, had com- 
pleted their sailing trials on August 14, and the whole 
of them left Queenborough under Lord Thomas Howard 


1 Hatfield MSS., Nottingham to Cecil, July 27, 1599. 
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ready for sea on the 22nd. Nor mustit be forgotten that 
the royal ships under Howard, Leveson, and Fenner by 
no means represented the whole strain on the maritime 
resources of the country. Over and above her own ships 
the Queen chartered and armed six private vessels, 
while the City of London was called on to furnish twelve 
others for Howard’s flag besides thirty oared hoys, sixteen 
of which were for the defence of the Thames and the rest 
for service with the fleet.? At the same time all the military 
forces of the kingdom south of the northern province 
were being called out. The whole elaborate system for 
the defence of the maritime counties was in action; an 
army of over 30,000 men was being concentrated at 
London for the defence of the Queen’s person; and all 

this while the gravest news was being received from 
Ireland and large reinforcements were being sent over. 
Making every allowance and deduction, then, the famous 
mobilisation of 1599 remains a remarkable testimony to 
the perfection which Tudor organisation had reached, and 
however it may compare with that of the present day it 
is certain that by no other country could it have been 
approached in the sixteenth century. 

The men who were officially responsible for this state 
of things were, first, the old Earl of Nottingham, who 
was still Lord High Admiral, but as he had been named 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, with supreme com- 
mand by land and sea, he was pre-occupied with the 
land forces and seems to have had little to do with the 
fleet. His naval work was mainly done by Lord Thomas 
Howard, the active commander-in-chief afloat. Next 
came Sir Fulke Greville, whose assiduous devotion to his 
mistress’s apron strings had recently been rewarded with 


! Foljambe Papers, p. 22. Coke’s Diary, ubi supra. 
2 Domestic Calendar, p. 31 
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the office of Treasurer of the Navy. However deep his 
inexperience in naval affairs, it may be certain that the 
work for which he was responsible was done with as little 
scamping and dishonesty as he knew how to ensure. The 
third great office of Controller was filled by the veteran 
Sir Henry Palmer, who, however, was now so old and 
constantly ill that he may have had little really to do with 
it. The main credit of the rapidity with which the work 
was done should probably be given to Lord Thomas 
Howard and his vice-admiral Sir Walter Ralegh, who, 
whatever his reputation as a commander, had a wide and 
long experience as a privateer owner in fitting out naval 
expeditions. The other names that should be mentioned 
are Sir George Carew, who as Lieutenant of the Ordnance 
was responsible in Hssex’s absence for the armaments and 
ammunition, and James Quarles, Surveyor of the Victuals. 

As the mobilisation went rapidly forward everything 
seemed to justify the extreme measures the Government 
was taking. Three days after the press orders were issued 
Fenner and Bredgate came in from Brest with official 
confirmation of the war news in its most exaggerated form. 
Fenner had had an interview with the Governor of Brest, 
who had given him in writing a categorical statement of 
the Spanish preparations. That very day sixty galleys, 
sixty great-ships, and as many small craft were to sail from 
the northern ports of Spain. It was true they had asked for 
shelter in Brest in case of bad weather, but this had not 
been promised them. Their main objective was Plymouth. 
‘ Defects,’ said its courageous Governor, Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges, in sending up the news, ‘we must supply as well 
as we may with the old saying of England “God and St. 
George, let them come an they dare.” Bredgate made 
the galleys seventy and the ships a hundred, and re-affirmed 


' Domestic Calendar, 265. 
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that it was openly rumoured at Corufia that the King was 
to command in person. ‘He says,’ added the excited sea- 
man, ‘he will make his finger heavier for England than 
his father’s whole body.’ During the first half of August 
such reports continued. On the 9th the Deputy-Governor 
of Jersey was convinced that the Spanish fleet was actually 
in Brest, and this was confirmed three days later by Sir 
Richard Leveson, who was cruising in the Channel. In 
vain the cooler and more experienced heads insisted on 
the utter incredibility of the news. Such a fleet, they 
argued, was quite beyond the crippled resources of Spain. 
Nor was it likely that after recent experiences the Adelan- 
tado would hazard so large a force of galleys in the Bay 
of Biscay. Moreover, even if he were mad enough to face 
the risk, it was impossible to believe he could have so 
powerful a squadron at his command. So many galleys 
could only have been collected in Italy, and there any 
extensive mobilisation could not have been kept secret 
from our agents. Finally, there was the political difficulty 
that all conditions were against an understanding between 
France and Spain or any common action between Philip 
and the Archduke. 

Cecil who, though still only Secretary of State, was 
the working head of the government, did not believe in 
the reality of the danger; but, as he said, “I have been 
constrained to give more way to it than I would, because 
the world is ever apt to cry crucifige upon me, as they 
have done on my father before me, whensoever I do dissuade 
these preparations.’! By this time, it will be remembered, 
he knew that the Dutch fleet was far away at the Canaries 
and that the way was open for the King of Spain to use 
offensively the forces he had prepared to meet its attack. 


1 Belvoir Papers, Hist. MSS. Com., XIL., iv. 356, August 18. The letter 
as there printed is wrongly punctuated and unintelligible. 
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‘I must truly add this further,’ Cecil continued, ‘that 
though the bruits that have been brought from sea are 
more violent than are possible to be true, yet we know 
this for certain, that they have prepared in Spain mightily 
to resist the fleet of the Low Countries, which having now 
left the coast and gone to the Canaries, the Spaniards 
(that care not for that place in respect of other designs to 
better purpose) will be apt enough to convert the forces 
prepared for the defensive to offend us, whom they presume 
to find without any ships at sea and without any store of 
commanders.’ As for the land mobilisation he considered 
that in any case it was worth doing, if only for the defects 
in the system which the process had disclosed. There is 
much in his cool and clear-headed summary of the situa- 
tion that recalls his father’s way, and compels us to admit 
that on the whole the public excitement was not unreason- 
able and that the Government could not prudently have 
done less than it did. Up till the end of the first week in 
August, if not later, the officers of the Armada at Coruña 
certainly believed that they were about to sail either for 
Ireland or England. A letter written by one of them to 
a friend on the 8th says distinctly : ‘To-morrow we sail 
for England.’ It was intercepted and eventually came into 
Cecil’s hands, and he noted upon it : ‘This sheweth they 
once fully purposed to go for England. ! The same day 
the Venetian Ambassador in Spain gave his Government 
fuller details of the Adelantado’s force and told them it 
was about to sail for Ireland. The same belief prevailed 
in France, and there can be no doubt the danger was a 
real one. 

In England, and especially in London, the anxiety grew 
intense as the days went by and the fleet was still at its 
moorings. The people, so Stow tells us, had been kept in 


1 See intercepted letters in the Hatfield MSS., August 5 and 8. 
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ignorance of the exact nature of the blow that was threat- 
ening and did not know what the alarming preparations 
meant, but enough leaked out to make the citizens 
extremely anxious. How completely they had come to 
rely on the fleet for protection is seen in their highly 
nervous condition. Until Lord Thomas Howard was at 
sea every rumour of strange ships in the Channel threw 
them into a panic, and chains were put up and 
guards set as though the Spaniards were ‘already at 
Blackwall.’ It was not till August 19 that the extreme 


tension was over. On that day the Council decided to 
dismiss the whole of the county troops to their homes, ‘for 


as much as her Majesty hath now sent outa fleet to the 
seas.’ To Nottingham, whose heart was always better 
than his head and who was to have no active command 
at sea, this step seemed the height of rashness. So 
unwelcome was the dismissal of his troops that he opposed 
it with all his weight, but he was overruled in the Council 
with only a single supporter and had to be content with a 
proviso that the levies should be directed to hold them- 
selves in readiness to re-assemble at a day’s notice. The 
western forces had already been provisionally dismissed 
on intelligence that no Spanish ships had appeared at 
Brest. 

On August 23, however, Fenner was able to send 
in his pinnace with definite information that six or 
seven galleys had put into Conquet, having been refused 
entrance at Brest, and that a large Spanish fleet was 
entermg the Channel. Upon this the western levies 
and part of the London army were recalled; but they 
were quickly dismissed again on news that the galleys had 
sailed for the Low Countries, and that the strange fleet 
was Gerbrandtsen’s division of the Dutch expedition 

1 Foljambe Papers, Hist. MSS. Com., xv. v. p. 99. 
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homeward bound from the Canaries. Still in the capital 
the new movement of the galleys only added to the alarm, 
for it threatened an attack on the Thames. On the 25th 
the horse were recalled. On the morrow the citizens 
were kept under arms all day in the pouring rain, and 
though the horse were countermanded the foot were 
mustered every day in momentary expectation of an 
| alarm. Their main anxiety, as well as that of the Queen, 
A was the fear of a galley attack in the Thames, and the 
city vessels and troops detailed for the defence of the 
: river had been placed under no less a man than the Earl 
| of Cumberland, fresh from his exploit at Puerto Rico. 
On a record of successful service at sea he certainly 
should have been Howard’s vice-admiral in Ralegh’s 
place, but as an Earl he probably could not serve except 
as a volunteer under a nobleman of lesser degree. 
Although it was considered safe to dismiss the troops 
on August 19, it was not till the 22nd, as we have seen, 
that Howard got his ships out of Queenborough to join 
Leveson’s squadron in the Channel. His flag was hoisted 
on the ‘ Elizabeth Jonas,’ the famous old ship which the 
Queen had launched forty years before in the first year 
of her reign and which had just been reconstructed. 
Ralegh took the ‘ Ark,’ which he had had built and sold to 
the Queen in 1587 to carry the Lord Admiral’s flag against 
the great Armada. No rear-admiral was at first appointed, 
but after the fleet was at sea the Queen gave the post to 
her favourite carpet-knight, Sir Fulke Greville, in virtue of 
his office, following the misleading precedent of 1588, when 
Hawkins was Treasurer. Palmer’s rank and experience 
were recognised by no more than the fourth place on the 
inner council of war. Though there were plenty of real 
seamen in the fleet, like Crosse, Fenner, Preston, and 
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Monson, none of them had achieved such a name as that 
which in 1588 compelled the Queen to appoint Drake 
Vice-Admiral ; and as a man of rank or an official holding 
high office had to be chosen, Ralegh’s was certainly the 
best name after Cumberland, who was not available. As 
for the individual ships, they were all well commanded by 
men who had won their position by active service at sea, 
and no fault is to be found with any one of them. 

On the 24th Howard was clear out of the river and 
next morning he anchored in Margate Roads, where he 
found himself at the head of twelve of the Queen’s 
galleons, the galley ‘ Mercury,’ fourteen of the crompsters 
and oared hoys, and a squadron of the merchant auxiliary 
ships. At present no special instructions had been given 
him, and his intelligence was very vague. He resolved, 
therefore, in agreement with his council, to proceed at once 
into the ‘ Trade — that is, the waters about the Iroise 
Passage outside Brest— ‘as well for better means of in- 
telligence of the enemy’s proceeding as for the declaration 
of his provision and readiness to make head against them.”! 
Vague as this sounds as a plan of campaign, it was under 
the circumstances the best move to make. It was 
certainly, on the information he had, the best way of 
seeking out the enemy’s fleet and fighting it. But the 
winds proved unwilling, and all that day and the next 
he had to ride where he was. 

Here on Sunday the 26th his instructions reached him. 
They were well enough conceived. Though mainly 
cautionary, they left him a free hand. He was told to 
beware of engaging the royal ships in any fight or port 
so that he could not disengage them again without fear 
of either firing, boarding, or sinking, especially as owing 
to want of time his ships were not so fully manned as 


1 John Coke, ubi supra. 
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they ought to have been. Attempts on vessels in harbour 
were to be made by the crompsters and hoys only; but 
broadly everything was left to his discretion, ‘who,’ so 
the instructions wisely run, ‘shall be better able to fashion 
your resolutions (by the consideration and observation of 
such accidents as shall fall out) than we shall be able 
precisely to direct you from hence.’ He was expressly 
given full leave to proceed to the westward, if he thought 
it good for the service, though the Queen, still harping on 
the old jarring string, could not refrain from warning 
him that the greatest danger was likely to be from troops 
transported across from Flanders. Finally, in the matter 
of money all vexatious routine was boldly cut away by 
giving the flag-officers authority on their joint order to 
spend whatever was necessary. Such instructions differ 
widely from those which hampered the action of 
Nottingham and Drake in 1588, and mark both strategically 
and financially a great advance in the attitude of the 
Government to the navy." 

With the instructions came information received by 
the Government from the Governor of Brest confirming 
Fenner’s report. Six galleys had put into Conquet 
and a fleet of two hundred ships and thirty galleys 
lay in the mouth of the Channel. The same morning 
this alarming news was repeated by Captain Bredgate, 
who had reached the Downs with the ‘ Swiftsure’ and 
had come on overland to report to the Admiral at 
Margate. Since the wind that had brought the 
‘ Swiftsure’ might bring the Spaniards at any moment, 


1 These instructions are printed in the Foljambe Papers at p.99. A 
copy dated August 21 is also in the Hatfield MSS. and another in Harl. 
MSS., 168, f. 118, where a number of other papers relating to the mobilisa- 
tion will be found. John Coke says the instructions reached Howard on 
Sunday morning, but curiously enough he has the days of the week wrong 
all through. He begins with ‘Tuesday the 22nd,’ though Tuesday was 
certainly the 21st. 
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it was immediately resolved to beat up for the 
Downs to meet them. At one o’clock in the afternoon 
Howard made sail, and ‘with a stiff gale at S.S.W.’ 
managed to make the Northsands Head at the end of 
the Goodwins in good order. But here trouble began. 

There was no longer a Hawkins to nurse the ships in 
harbour and the rigging had been hurried. Ralegh, true 
to the nickname ‘Jonah,’ which Cecil had given him, 
was again the first to suffer. The ‘ Ark’ carried away her 
main-top-mast and he scurried back under the North 
Foreland, followed by Palmer in the ‘ Merhonour,’ who 
had split his mainsail. ‘The rest,’ says Coke, ‘ with 
much difficulty and danger often of running foul one of 
another (the “ Bonaventure ” having split her main-top- 
sail and the “Cherubim ” spent her main-top-mast) got 
that night somewhat late into the Downs.’ Here, whether 
by Howard’s orders or not is uncertain, they found 
Leveson in the ‘ Lion’ with four of his squadron, besides 
the ‘ Swiftsure ’ and the rest of the English merchantmen. 
Twelve Dutch ships were also there, which Justinus of 
Nassau had sent forward from his fleet before Dunkirk 
to join the English Admiral, so that the whole force 
assembled amounted to some sixty sail, great and small. 
Justinus was preparing to follow his advanced squadron 
with his remaining sixteen vessels, and that day thirty of 
Gerbrandtsen’s vessels were seen making their way to- 
wards Holland. But these last were hardly fit for further 
service, and Justinus said his own ships were of little 
use ; for all the best in the country had been sent on the 
Canaries expedition and he had been left nothing but ‘ very 
slugs.’ Thus all told the allied fleet was but a small force 
to cope with the mighty Armada that was reported to be 
entering the Channel. Yet, asfar at least as the royal 
ships were concerned, it represented the whole force at 
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the Queen’s disposal. Her ships at this time, without 
counting pinnaces and the two Cadiz prizes, which were 
no longer seaworthy, numbered twenty-seven. Of these 
twenty-two were under Howard’s command. Of the rest 
two at least, the ‘ Bear’ and ‘ Vanguard,’ were being 
rebuilt; the ‘ Warspite’ was being overhauled in dry 
dock ; the ‘Antelope’ was under repair or else with Sir 
Robert Mansell on the Irish station; while the last, the 
old ‘ Victory,’ was probably, like the Spanish prizes, no 
longer fit for sea.t 

In spite of the difficulty of understanding how the 
Spaniards had managed to collect a force superior to that 
of the allies, the news was confirmed from all quarters. On 
Saturday night a French fisherman had put into Calais 
with further information about the mysterious six galleys. 
He had followed them from Belle Isle into Conquet and 
there he had left them on the 23rd. They had with them 
a Breton pilot, who had told him that the rest of the 
Spanish fleet, consisting of thirty galleys and about two 
hundred ships, was away to seaward. On Sunday morning 
the Governor sent the news over to Leveson in the Downs, 
with the comment that the alleged fleet might possibly 
be only a report spread by the galley commander to assist 
him getting through to Dunkirk.? Still the report was 
confirmed from two other sources besides the official 
intimations from Brest and Calais, and, incredible as it 


1 See Oppenheim, Administration of the Nuvy, pp. 120,124. A warrant 
for dry-docking the ‘ Bear,’ ‘ Warspite,’ and ‘Vanguard’ is in Dom. Cal., 
p- 437. The ‘ Victory’ was bought in 1560, and so far as is known had not 
been rebuilt. She was broken up in 1608 (Oppenheim, p. 207). The 
‘ Antelope’ in February 1598 had come in after a long commission under 
Sir John Gilbert; see Dom. Cal., p. 27, and Hatfield Papers, vii. passim. 
The two Spanish galleons were removed from the navy list as useless in 
1604 (Oppenheim, 206). In January Chamberlain wrote that Sir Robert 
Mansell was going to the Irish coast with three ships. Letters, p. 36. 

2 §.P. France, 123, August 26 to September 5. 
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was, it could not be ignored. As yet none of the English 
cruisers had been able to get contact with the enemy, 
and the only way the English admirals could account 
for the mystery was that the Adelantado’s fleet had parted 
company in a gale, and that the galleys at Conquet 
were the only part of it that had not been driven back. 
Howard therefore considered it sufficient to detach Leve- 
son’s squadron, reinforced by all the crompsters and ac- 
companied by the Dutch squadron, to Calais Road, so as 
to intercept them if they attempted to pass the Straits. 
For him the bulk of the Adelantado’s fleet was still the 
first consideration, and with the rest of his force he pre- 
pared to meet it. Meanwhile Ralegh had left his disabled 
ship at Margate and had come overland to attend a council, 
which was held immediately he arrived. He apparently 
wished to persuade Howard that the hole into which he 
had got himself was a better position for the fleet than the 
Downs. This at least was the question discussed. A 
fear seems to have been entertained by someone that 
lying where he did Howard left Margate too much 
exposed should the enemy attempt a landing there. The 
arguments in favour of the move were that, as the fleet 
lay, it was in danger of being embayed amongst the 
sands if the Spaniards suddenly appeared, or of being 
forced to run to leeward in presence of the enemy ‘to 
its great disadvantage and dishonour.’ It was, there- 
fore, the safer and more honourable course for the Queen’s 
admiral to make the retrograde movement of his own 
accord and avoid the grave moral effect of being forced 
into it. Further, it was urged that tactically Margate 
was a more favourable station than the Downs for getting 
to seaward and windward of an enemy advancing up 
Channel. On the other hand it was objected that the 
Downs was the safer anchorage in all winds, and that it 
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was better placed both for getting touch with the enemy, 
and for chasing him, since the fleet at any time could get 
clear to sea in three hours. As to Margate being left 
exposed, the masters undertook to carry the fleet back there 
on any wind or tide on which the enemy could make the 
road. Hereupon Howard very properly resolved to stay 
where he was and organise his fleet in squadrons ready 
for the expected action, trusting to Fenner, who, with 
his own ship and the ‘ Advice’ pinnace, had remained in 
the west, to give him timely warning of the enemy’s 
approach. 

On the morrow, however, before his squadronising can 
have been well completed, the Government had received 
definite information and was able to give him definite 
orders. A pinnace had arrived from the Spanish coast 
with intelligence that on August 15th the Adelantado 
had sailed from Coruna, leaving all his galleys behind 
him.' This pointed to an ocean voyage, and the inference 
was confirmed by private letters which the pinnace had 
captured, stating that he was bound to the rescue of the 
Canaries. There now seemed little doubt that on the 
receipt of the news of the capture of Las Palmas by 
Van der Does and the rapid mobilisation of the English 
navy the King had ordered the Adelantado to give up his 
intended attempt in the Narrow Seas and give chase to 
the Dutch. This at any rate was the view taken by the 
English Government. If the Adelantado, it was argued, 
had not abandoned his intention of coming north he must 
already have appeared, for the wind had been fair at 
south-west ever since he had put to sea; but to make 
certain and allow for all contingencies it was decided 
to give him a little more grace. The information was 
sent down to Howard at once, with orders that if in 

1 These letters are in the Hatfield MSS. dated August 19 and 20. 
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five days he heard nothing of the Adelantado he was to 
consider the danger at an end. There remained nothing 
to fear except the six galleys which had put into Conquet, 
and these, as they informed the Admiral, must either have 
passed him or be safe in some harbour short of him. As 
for those which the Adelantado had left behind in Coruña, 
they were known to be unfit for sea for the present. 
With the others the Channel Guard could easily deal, and 
when Howard brought the main fleet in, Leveson was to 
be left at sea with his old force, strengthened by the best 
of the crompsters and the ‘Rambow.’ Palmer with one 
ship and four crompsters was to lie at Sheerness to protect 
Chatham and the Thames, and the whole of the rest 
at the expiration of the five days were to be brought in 
and paid off. 

The information on which the Government thus 
ordered the demobilisation of the fleet was perfectly cor- 
rect. The danger was indeed at an end, but a danger it 
certainly had been. Though the threat of invasion, which 
had so deeply stirred the country, is usually spoken of as 
though it was a mere scare, and though many so regarded 
it at the time, the Adelantado and the King were quite in 
earnest. The fleet reported to be actually in the Channel 
was no doubt a phantom. It had no more solid founda- 
tion than the reports which the commander of the six 
galleys industriously spread and to which the unexpected 
return of a portion of the Dutch fleet gave colour and 
reality. But nevertheless it was only owing to a change 
of orders at the last moment that a new Armada was not 
there in the flesh, and this the Government ascertained 
beyond a doubt before the five days had expired. Early 
in August the Adelantado had succeeded in concentrating 
at Corufia and Ferrol a powerful fleet of thirty-eight ships 

1 Nottingham and Cecil to Howard, Hatfield MSS., August 28. 
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and galleons and twenty-three galleys, besides small craft, 
carrying 8,000 troops. The Adelantado was in chief com- 
mand ; the veteran Brochero was his vice-admiral, and the 
commanders of his four squadrons were Zubiaur, Berten- 
dona, Villaviciosa, and Oliste, the most experienced and 
capable admirals in Spain. The intention was to sail on 
August 15 for England, as it was generally believed in the 
fleet, though Ireland was possibly the real objective. On the 
10th, however, the Adelantado was surprised by a despatch 
from the King telling him that the Dutch having taken 
the Grand Canary were establishing themselves there, and 
that he must abandon his English project and imme- 
diately proceed thither to dislodge them. He had already 
moved out into the bay to carry out the order, when a 
second despatch arrived to say that the Dutch had left the 
Canaries and gone to the Azores to waylay the treasure 
fleet, and that at all costs he must drive them from the 
station. His galleys had suffered severely in coming round 
from Lisbon, and though they might have survived a 
coasting voyage to the Narrow Seas they were quite 
unfit for the Atlantic. He therefore sailed without them, 
leaving them behind at Coruña in such a condition that 
it was certain they could attempt nothing by themselves 
that winter.' 

Although, therefore, when the mobilisation order was 
issued the danger was great and real, by the time the 
fleet got to sea there was nothing to fear but the six 


' This information was sent by the Governor of Brest, September 3-13 
(see S.P. France, 123). He obtained it from the crew of a Spanish vessel 
which had been separated from the Adelantado’s flag in a gale, and. whose 
French and Irish crew had mutinied and carried the vessel to Brest. The 
actual force of the Adelantado’s fleet was eighteen galleons of 800 tons; four 
Levanters of 1,000 to 1,200 tons; six flyboats of 400 to 500 tons; ten large 
French ships; and six pataches or pinnaces—a fleet which with the twenty- 
three galleys would have been superior to the combined Dutch and English 
squadrons. 
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galleys that had come to Conquet. These, however, 
formed no part of the Adelantado’s fleet, and the history of 
how they came to be there introduces us to the most brilliant 
figure of the close of the war and to one of its most striking 
and neglected features. For they mark a new departure 
in Spanish naval policy, the last attempt to curb the 
new sea power of the north by matching against it the 
time-honoured weapon of the Mediterranean. The large 
measure of success that attended the experiment makes it 
all the more strange that it was not tried earlier in the 
war, and sets another stamp of incapacity on Philip the 
Second’s naval administration. As it was, the idea did not 
come from Spain, but, as was natural, from Genoa, the 
home of the Dorias and the city which divided with 
Venice the honour of being the home of the galley. The 
man who broached the idea to the Spanish Government 
was a cadet of the great banking house of Spinola. 
Having risen by its financial transactions to the front 
rank of the Genoese merchant princes, it began to pose as 
a rival to the Dorias. Its head at this time was the 
famous Ambrogio Spinola, a man of about thirty years: of 
age, who though as yet he had shown no taste for a 
military career was destined before the century was 
out to win himself as Prince Maurice’s antagonist the 
reputation of one of the greatest generals in Europe. 
His younger brother Frederico at an early age had 
gone to learn the art of war under Parma in the Low 
Countries, and while there had grasped with an eye 
worthy of his renowned brother the true secret of the 
Spanish failure. To his clear head it was obvious 
that no real progress could be made ashore so long 
as the Dutch were permitted undisputed command of 
the sea. In 1599 he was described by some of his 
officers’ wives as about twenty-five years of age, with a 
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slender figure and a face that was always smiling.! 
With all the enthusiasm and confidence of youth, when 
scarcely beyond the age of manhood, he carried his idea 
to Spain, and there, backed by the charm of his person- 
ality and the weight of his brother’s name, who saw in 
the project a chance of rivalling the Dorias’ fame, he laid 
it before the Government. He asked no pay. He was 
prepared to fit out any galleys the King would give him 
and to build others in Dunkirk at his own expense. As 
early as May 1596 the project had been under discussion, 
but it was not till 1599 that the Spaniards decided to 
give him six galleys to see what he could do. In March 
that year he was in Dunkirk actively preparing his 
scheme. One serious difficulty stood in his way. As, 
after careful inquiry, our Ambassador at Paris and others 
pointed out to Cecil, the Flemish ports were unfit to 
receive galleys. They all dried out at low tide, and owing 
to the length and tenderness of the galley it was apt to 
strain itself by the weight of its armament when lying 
high and dry. For a galley-port deep water at all states 
of the tide was considered essential.2 But even this 
would not deter Spinola. At his own cost he directed a 
basin to be made at Dunkirk, and besides this set to 
work two hundred shipwrights, whom he had brought 
thither from Italy, to build two galleys and two ships. 
At the same time he despatched a man into England to 
report on the defences and capacity of the southern 
and eastern ports. For his ambition was by no means 
confined to disturbing the Dutch coastwise communica- 
tions.” 

1 Tomson to Cecil, September 3, 1599, S.P. France, 123. 

2 See Henry Neville to Cecil, August 26, 1599, and Tomson to same, 
August 25, S.P. France, 123. Tomson says that all the French and Flemish 


ports from Saint-Valéry to Sluys dried out. 
2 Bentivoglio, Wars of Flanders, p. 407 ; Giustiniani, Guerre di Fiandra ; 
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The intelligence which the Governor of Brest had 
sent was not the first inkling which the English Govern- 
ment obtained of this well-laid scheme. In April 1599 
Spinola’s spy had been arrested at Ipswich. On 
examination he confessed that he had already obtained 
particulars of all the ports from Plymouth to Yarmouth. 
He gave his name as Hortensio Spinola, and professed 
that he was a servant of the Marquis and that Frederico 
Spinola was his son.' No details of the ambitious design, 
however, were obtained from him, and the English 
Government appears to have attached little importance 
to the information. On August 11, a fortnight before 
Howard got his fleet out of the river, Lord Cobham, Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, was able to send up definite 
intelligence that Frederico Spinola was on his way with 
his galleys, and urged that the Queen’s ships already in 
the Channel should be sent to intercept him.? Still no 
steps appear to have been taken. The Government and 


its cruisers were still preoccupied with the Adelantado’s | 


fleet, and on August 18 Spinola was able to steal out of 
Santander and in two days and a night to reach Conquet 
unobserved. It was not till the 23rd, four days after his 
arrival, that his presence there was known in England. 
On that day the Mayor of Plymouth was able to send up 
the information. A merchant of St. Jean de Luz had 
come in and deposed before him that five weeks previously 
he had seen at Santander six galleys which Spinola had 
obtained from the King of Spain for service in the Low 
Countries, and that they were laden with treasure ; and 
these very galleys he had seen at Conquet the day before. 


Tomson’s report to Cecil, Domestic Calendar, August 27, 1599; and those of 
the Venetian Ambassador in Spain, Venetian Calendar, 1592-1603, Nos. 
446, 764. 

1 Domestic Calendar, pp. 174, 179. 

? Cobham to Cecil, August 11, 1599, Hatfield MSS. 
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On this the Ministers resolved to act, and sent orders to 
Howard who had just reached the Downs to detach a 
squadron against them. Howard received them on the 
27th, but, as we have already seen, on the information sent 
by the Governor of Calais to Leveson he had anticipated 
them, and that very morning Leveson and the Dutch 
Admiral had gone over to Calais Road for the purpose of 
intercepting Spinola’s galleys, ‘which I fear,’ Howard 
said, ‘will be difficult by reason the baggages will ever 
keep near the shore.’ ! 

But the Government had determined to leave no stone 
unturned to stop them. It was known by this time that 
they had left Conquet and were making their way east- 
ward. For four clear days, from the 20th to the 23rd, 
Spinola had lain quietly where he was, awaiting the pro- 
pitious moment for his dash and picking up very accurate 
information of his enemy’s dispositions. So desperate 
seemed the venture to his officers, as they learned how 
their path swarmed with hostile cruisers, that they began 
to steal away at dark, till Spinola put an end to the 
desertions by taking the night watch in person. In spite 
of the force opposed to him he was still smilingly con- 
fident, and on the night of Thursday the 23rd, when 
Fenner, who had been watching Conquet, was apparently 
compelled to put back to Plymouth for victuals, he had 
stolen out of his hiding place. The following afternoon he 
was seen passing Guernsey with a fair south wind. So close 
did he steer to the west end of the island that the Governor 
feared he meant a landing, but he soon hauled up north- 
east and held away for the Casquets. ‘These galleys I 
guess, wrote the Governor in sending the intelligence, 
‘will pass close along the coast of France and scape her 
Majesty’s ships.’ This was what everyone expected, but 


1 Coke MS., and Howard to Cecil, August 27, Hatfield MSS. 
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it was not the whole of Spinola’s scheme. They did not 
yet know the man they had to deal with. Three days 
later the Governor of Dieppe sent over word that he had 
arrived at Cape La Hogue on Saturday afternoon and 
was lying under its lee, as he dared not put out in the stiff 
south-westerly weather that was prevailing. It was true 
enough. Instead of holding the course on which he was 
last seen from Guernsey, Spinola, when he saw the gale 
threatening, had run in under the Cape, and was lying 
there snugly, while Howard, as we have seen, was beating 
up laboriously into the Downs and Ralegh was limping 
back to Margate. Cecil received this information from 
Dieppe on Tuesday the 28th. He and the Lord Admiral 
at once saw that with the wind holding where it was 
there was little hope that Leveson would be able to reach 
La Hogue Bay, and they threw themselves on George 
Fenner, who had just put into Plymouth to revictual. 

Tt ispleasant to read the terms in which the Ministers 
addressed the stout old veteran. Affairs at head-quarters 
were being conducted by a committee of the Council con- 
sisting of the Lord Admiral, the veteran Lord Hunsdon, and 
Cecil, who had made himself quite as much a Minister of 
Marine as his father had before him ; and these great dig- 
nitaries, who knew their man’s worth, wrote to him like 
an old friend. After telling him that the six galleys were 
‘in the Bay of La Hogue near the Bank,’ they proceed : 
‘On Monday night they rode close aboard the shore, the 
wind being full S.W. but blew so great a gale they durst 
not come on.’ They told him they feared Howard’s fleet 
in the Downs could do little with the wind where it was. 
He was therefore to take his own ship and pinnace and 
the Lord Admiral’s ‘ True-love,’ if he could find her, and 
do his utmost. If possible, he was to try to persuade a 
squadron of Gerbrandtsen’s division, which was still lying 
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in the Sound, to help him. ‘Tarry not, good George,’ the 
letter ends, ‘ but do the best you can ; for we would be very 
glad these might be catched or canvassed.' Assure your- 
self that your ship and the “ True-love ” will beat them if 
there were no more to assist you.’ A Fenner hardly needed 
to be told this, but the anxious committee deferentially 
tendered further advice. ‘George Fenner,’ they added in 
a postscript, ‘ you are a wise man and have experience how 
to use stratagems. It will not be amiss, if you think good, 
to lay a bait for them in this sort : that some league before 
you some bark may be sent and take in her ordnance as 
she were no man of war, which peradventure may entice 
the baggages from the shore to come off and take her.’ ? 
As far as rapidity of action went, Fenner fully justified 
the Ministers’ expectations. His orders cannot have been 
despatched much before the night of the 28th, and yet, 
though the post took a day and a half to reach Plymouth, 
by noon on the 31st he was out. As for the Dutch vessels 
that lay in the Sound, worn out and dispirited with their 
fruitless voyage, they required no persuasion to join the 
hunt. The galleys were known to be full of treasure, 
and three hours before Fenner could get clear out the 


1 T.e. ‘disappointed.’ ‘To be canvassed’ or ‘to receive the canvass’ is 
said to be equivalent to the modern ‘to get the sack.’ See Halliwell and 
Wright, i. 133. 

2 The Lord Admiral, Lord Chamberlain, and Cecil to Mr. George Fenner 
and Sir F. Gorges: Draft in Cecil’s hand, Hatfield MSS. It is undated, 
but the time at which it was written can be fixed within a few hours. We 
know the galleys reached the Hogue on Saturday, August 25. Therefore the 
Monday it mentions must be the 27th. It will be also noticed that it repeats 
the word ‘ baggages’ used by Lord Thomas Howard in his despatch to the 
writers which was sent off not before midday on the 27th from the Downs. 
It cannot thereforehave been written earlier than the evening of Tuesday 
the 28th. Further, we know that Fenner at Plymouth acted on the orders 
it contains at noon on the 31st, and the Dutch Admiral three hours sooner. 
Therefore since the post time from London to Plymouth was about thirty- 
six hours, it cannot have been written later than the early hours of the 29th. 
See Domestic Calendar, p. 318. ` 
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best of them were away to forestall him. But they might 
have saved themselves the pains. Before ever Fenner’s 
orders were penned Spinola had left his shelter. The ink 
was hardly dry before news reached the Ministers that 
he was in Havre, and a messenger was spurring down to 
Howard with orders to send away the whole of his oared 
craft with Leveson to blockade the port. But this was 
now impossible. In obedience to his first orders, Leveson 
had carried all the ight squadron over and joined Justinus 
of Nassau in Calais Road. There he had ridden the 28th 
and 29th ‘ with an extreme storm at south-west,’ the same 
that was supposed to be detaining Spinola under La Hogue. 
So severely did Leveson’s squadron suffer that on the 30th, 
leaving Justinus to watch the station, he had to return 
to the Downs and report the whole of his hoys unfit for 
service without a refit. As for the galley ‘ Mercury,’ they 
had dismissed her as entirely useless. The rest of the fleet 
was in little better case, for the victuals had turned out 
to be so bad that the Admirals doubted whether they 
would have enough sound rations to carry them back to 
Chatham. 

Thus at the critical moment the Straits of Dover were 
left with no one to watch them but Justinus and his slugs. 
Why Leveson did not remain at his post with his galleons 
instead of returning with the disabled oared craft is 
nowhere explained, nor why he was not ordered to resume 
his station immediately. It is true that the Admirals, 
being unable to obey their last orders, sent the ships that 
were to keep the sea back to Calais Road; but they only 
arrived there on September 1, in time for the captains to 
dine at the Governor’s table with what appetite his news 
left them. That very morning at six o’clock as the guard 
was opening the town gates four or five sails had been 
descried running before a fair southerly wind. They looked 
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suspiciously like galleys and the Governor was immediately 
informed. He hurried to a tower to try to make them out, 
but so misty was it and so far to sea were the strange 
sails that he could not be sure. Only Justinus, who lay in 
the Road, seemed to have had no doubt. For without a 
moment’s hesitation he had cut his cables and crowded all 
sail in pursuit, and it was certain, so the diners tried to 
console themselves, that the galleys were doomed. Hither 
Justinus would catch them, or else they would all be 
driven north to perish like the Invincible Armada, since 
they could not ‘use tack or bowline’ to reach a Flemish 
port. Nor by this time was there any question of their 
identity. In the afternoon a fisherman had come in with 
a story that left no doubt that the sails which Justinus 
had pursued were those of Spinola’s galleys. 

‘The young Genoese captain was by no means so afraid 
of bad weather as was believed. His main object 
apparently in putting into La Hogue was to pick up a 
Dunkirk pilot, who was awaiting his arrival. There too 
he completed his final arrangements, and heard the last 
intelligence of the fleets in the Straits. In order to 
leave the decks as free as possible for the dash he was 
about to make, he got rid of all the women who had 
accompanied the expedition, and then he was ready. He 
had been last seen at La Hogue, it will be remembered, 
on the night of the 27th, and while Leveson lay waiting 
for him the two following days in Calais Road, exposed 
to the full strength of the south-westerly gales, he 
moved his galleys on under the lee of the French shore 
as far as Havre. Whether by luck or judgment, nothing 
could have been better timed. On the 30th, the very day 
the unlucky Leveson considered it proper to leave his 
station, he moved on again, and all day on the 31st the 
Calais fisherman had watched him making his way along 
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the shoal water between Dieppe and Boulogne, while 
Fenner and the Dutch, days behindhand, were racing 
each other from Plymouth to pounce upon him at La 
Hogue. 

Still Spinola was seriously behind his time. Boulogne 
was not reached till 3 a.m. on September 1. It was 
from here he meant to make his final dash past the 
allied fleets at Calais. To find the day dawning on a 
critical move that it was intended night should screen is 
a trial for the most seasoned nerves. He was not to 
know how obligingly Leveson had put himself out of 
action. For all he could tell, both the Dutch and the 
English squadrons were still waiting to cut him off in 
Calais Road. His only chance was to give them a wide 
berth. Yet amongst the shoals was his only chance of 
safety if he were caught. But Spinola did not flinch. 
If day was breaking there was still the haze, and the 
wind was fair and freshening. So, like the brilliant 
captain he was, he took the daring course, and, standing 
out boldly into mid-channel, he hoisted sail and ran for it. 

The sun was upas he passed abreast of Calais, and the 
vigilant Dutch seamen at once detected the move. The 
moment he was viewed in the open we have seen Justinus 
break for him. Warmed by the Governor’s wine, the 
English captains tried to believe a kill was certain. But 
in truth Justinus had little chance. On the freshening 
breeze the lean galleys could laugh at the Dutchman’s 
bluff-bowed slugs. For Justinus there was no real hope 
except from the vessels that were still watching Dunkirk. 
By good luck they might head off the chase and let 
him close. But Spinola did not mean to give them the 
chance. Keeping well out to sea, he ran wide past 
Dunkirk, never coming within six leagues of the block- 
ading vessels, and so in the afternoon, as the English 
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captains were sitting down to dinner at Calais, he ran 
triumphantly under the friendly guns of Sluys. Three 
galleys took the ground, but two were got off at once and 
the third a few days later; andso in an almost inconceiv- 
able success ended one of the most brilliant feats in the 
whole war.' 

From so daring and well judged an exploit it is 
impossible to withhold our admiration. Followed as it 
was by the young adventurer’s brilliant use of the base 
he had secured, it stands out in painful contrast to the 
failure of the English and Dutch commanders. The 
very day after he entered Sluys Spinola swooped out and 
captured a ship, as though to show how little his effort 
had cost him and to give a foretaste of what was to 
come. Sir Robert Sydney in his government at Flushing 
opened his eyes in blank dismay as he looked across the 
Scheldt at his unwelcome neighbours. ‘In these parts,’ 
he wrote to Cecil, ‘has happened that which hardly would 
have been believed, that six galleys known to be coming 
out of Spain and so long looked for should pass through 
the Narrow Seas and recover harbour without any 
hurt.’? It was indeed incredible enough, and not a little 
ignominious, seeing the great force both English and 
Dutch had at sea. Yet Howard and Ralegh cannot be 
severely blamed for the failure. Their hastily mobilised 

1 No account appears to exist of Spinola’s voyage, but his movements can 
be accurately traced by the reports of scouts and in the depositions of his 
officers’ wives who were set ashore at La Hogue. The principal documents 
will be found in S.P. France, 123, especially Tomson to Cecil, August 25, 
September 1 and 3; the Governor of Calais to Leveson, August 26; the 
Governor of Dieppe to Cecil, August 27. Others are in S.P. Holland, 91, 
especially Sir Robert Sydney to Cecil, September 3; in S.P. Domestic, 272, 
especially Stallenge to Cecil, September 1, f. 102, and the Mayor of Hull’s 
report, September 10, f. 112 i. ; and in the Hatfield MSS., Cobham to Cecil, 
August 11; Howard, Ralegh, and Greville to Nottingham and Cecil, 


August 31. 
2 §.P. Holland, September 3, 1599. 
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force was not yet a fleet. It was but a potentially 
powerful mass of ships, that had not yet shaken down 
into a living entity such as was needed to stop a man 
like Spinola. Moreover, their information was bad. 
The Italian’s dexterity in spreading a report that the 
Adelantado was coming north, when he knew he had 
gone south, had entirely taken in the English Govern- 
ment. It was a sound and warlike device, as cleverly 
carried out as it was sagaciously conceived. By its use 
he succeeded in reducing his force in the eyes of the 
English Ministers and their Admirals to a mere detail of 
a much larger one upon which he successfully dissipated 
their attention. Nothing could have been better done, 
and Spinola richly deserved the coveted notoriety that 
began to illumine his family name. If any English 
officer is to be blamed, it is Leveson. Had he retained 
his station with even one or two of his smart galleons 
instead of coming back to the Downs when he did, it is 
difficult to see how the galleys could have escaped. It is 
true there is no trace of his having been blamed at the 
time, but then he was the Lord Admiral’s son-in-law. 
It is conceivable that his oared craft were in such a 
condition that he felt it his duty not to leave them till 
they were safe in the Downs, but even this will not 
excuse his having left his post with the whole of his 
command. Nor can it be forgotten that if he had 
returned immediately he would still have been in time. 
Of this delay no explanation can be offered, and Howard 
and his council of war must share the blame of it with 


their squadron commander. 

The Dutch openly abused their Admirals, but their 
angry murmurs were no deeper than the silent chagrin 
of the English Government. The expense of the mobi- 
lisation had been very great. The capture of Spinola’s 


He 
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treasure would have gone far to pay the bill. But while 
the Spaniards had gained a striking advantage the great 
fleet had done nothing. The last drop in the cup was 
that it had not been wanted from the first. After all, in 
spite of the change of plan, the Dutch expedition by its 
raids on the Spanish communications had covered Ireland 
and prevented Spain from making a diversion in Tyrone’s 
favour. This was fully recognised in England, and the 
Queen handsomely acknowledged the obligation in ‘letters 
full of sugar and honey, which she sent to the States by 
Sir Francis Vere in reparation for her former reproaches. 
Unproductive and disastrous as the first naval experiment 
of the Dutch was for themselves, and terrible as was their 
loss by disease, surpassing anything England had suffered, 
it had done everything for Elizabeth, and her great fleet 
was paid off without having fired a shot. 

It was a lame end to the most remarkable feat of 


mobilisation that the world had yet seen. In Brussels 


and France they affected to deride the simplicity of the 
English Government, that could be induced to lavish so 
much treasure by six galleys, and men professed that the 
English name for wisdom and prudence was lost. At 
home the people at large were of much the same opinion. 
They could not understand what all the alarm had been 
about nor why they had been dragged from their homes 
at harvest time for nothing. Camden records how 
some vented their ill-humour with the Government in 
professing to see in it a practical joke. If the Queen must 
play May games, they said, she should play them at the 
proper season. Others as usual smelt treason, and believed 
the threatened Spanish invasion was invented by the 
Government as an excuse for arming against some 
desperate revolutionary design of Essex’s. In ’88 they 


1 Motley, United Netherlands, iii. 559. 
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said sarcastically the Armada was called ‘The Invincible,’ 
in ’99 it was ‘The Invisible.’ But however unpopular it 
had made the Government, and however foreigners might - 
mock, there can be little doubt that Monson’s summary 
of its effect was correct, and that the rapidity and ease 
with which the mobilisation was carried through greatly 
strengthened the English position. ‘To say the truth,’ 
he writes, ‘the expedition that was then used in drawing 
together so great an army by land and rigging so great 
and royal a navy to sea in so little a space of time, was so 
admirable in other countries that they received a terror by 
it; and many that came from beyond sea said the Queen 
was never more dreaded abroad for anything she ever did.’ 
For long the Spanish officers had come to recognise as 
an axiom of strategy that a successful operation against 
England could not be effected except by surprise, and 
now it was demonstrated that surprise was impossible. 
Monson indeed believed that the Spaniards thenceforth 
lost all the heart they had left for the war and sought 
peace at last in earnest. 
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How far the demonstration of the English power which 
the bloodless campaign of 1599 evinced really affected 
the Spanish attitude it would be hard to say. Combined 
with the utter failure of the Adelantado, it can hardly 
have been without a deep effect. Having encountered 
weather that was too much for his seamanship, the Jonah 
of the Spanish service again brought his fleet back from 
the Azores a complete and disastrous wreck. It seems to 
have been felt as a last blow to the Spanish maritime 
power, and the young King can hardly have failed to find 
in it a sharp reminder of the solemn counsel he had 
received from his dying father. Certain it is at any rate 
that upon the demobilisation of the English fleet the 
Archduke re-opened secret and informal negotiations 
for a settlement with renewed keenness. The exhaustion 
of Spain, the rebellious opposition to the King’s request 
for money, the mutinies of the troops in the Netherlands, 
the fear of a renewal of war with France over the Duchy 
of Saluzzo, all combined to emphasize the hopelessness 
of inflicting a vital blow on England. In October an 
emissary of the Archduke arrived in London, and during 
the winter continual negotiations were in progress, which 
in April 1600 culminated in the meeting of a conference 
between the representatives of Spain, Burgundy, and 
England at Boulogne. Spain demanded the cession of 


D2 
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Flushing and the other cautionary towns which Elizabeth 
held as security for the assistance she had lent to the 
Dutch; while England’s main points were, as ever, free 
trade with Spain and her colonies, freedom of her subjects 
from the Inquisition, and the exclusive right of having 
warships in the Channel. The discussion of the terms 
was never reached, for the Commissioners could not get 
beyond the preliminary questions of etiquette. England 
claimed her traditional precedence over the Kings of 
Aragon and Castille. Spain contended it was absurd to 
expect the Sovereign of a world-wide empire to give the 
pas to the Queen of a few islands. The point was 
referred: neither Government would budge an inch; and 
in August, after fruitless contentions, the congress was 
broken up. 

The firmness of the Queen was no doubt influenced 
by an event which had materially altered the complexion 
of the war. Relying on the impotency to which the 
Archduke had been reduced by the rebellion of his best 
troops, the States resolved to take a strenuous offensive. 
They, no less than Spinola, recognised that their struggle 
with the Archduke hung upon a working command of 
the sea. Spinola, operating from Sluys, and the Flemish 
privateers from Dunkirk had deprived them of their 
former supremacy. Their coastwise communications were 
no longer safe, and their commerce was suffering severely. 
So active and alert were their nimble enemies and so well 
placed the ports from which they worked, that the Dutch 
marine had failed to cope with the evil. In this dilemma 
the States resolved on a desperate attempt to reduce the 
obnoxious ports by land. Making use of Ostend, the last 
harbour that remained to them in Flanders, as a point of 
departure, they proposed to seize Nieuport by a sudden 
coup de main. From these two points they would be 
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able to operate both by sea and land against Sluys and 
Dunkirk and the other seaports of the Archduke, with 
every hope of cutting him off irrevocably from the sea. 
In June a large army, including the greater part of 
the English contingent, and an immense flotilla were 
secretly collected under Prince Maurice; but when all was 
ready, instead of being able to make the sudden descent at 
Ostend that had been intended, he was forced by adverse 
winds to disembark in the Scheldt and march to his destina- 
tion overland, leaving his stores to get round by sea. 
Owing to these delays the surprise of Nieuport failed, and 
he had to wait for his flotilla m order to proceed by siege. 
The first division started on June 15, escorted by a single 
man-of-war under Captain Adrien Blancker. Off Sluys it 
was becalmed, and Spinola with four galleys swooped 
out upon it. Blancker heroically engaged them with the 
utmost fury, till as he himself lay mortally wounded and 
his vessel would hardly float he at length drove them 
off. But it was not before they had captured a score or 
more of his flotilla, including all Sir Robert Sydney’s 
camp equipage and most of Sir Francis Vere’s. A day or 
two later the second division, carrying the siege train and 
ordnance stores, met the same ill luck. Again Spinola 
swept out, but this time he had to encounter tough old 
Duyvenvoord Admiral of Holland, with twelve sail, and 
before much harm could be done a breeze sprang up 
and Spinola was severely mauled before he got back into 
Sluys.! Nevertheless he continued to do considerable 
mischief and hamper Prince Maurice’s action. ‘The 
galleys of Sluys,’ wrote an English officer to Cecil a month 
later, ‘do very much impeach the free course of com- 
modities that should necessarily attend the camp. On 
Friday last they burnt two ships and carried away five 
1 Meteren, p. 478; Chamberlain Letters, p. 82. 
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that came out of Zeeland, having fought above two hours 
with four of the ships of war which were convoy to the 
others.’ 1 

Meanwhile in spite of these interruptions Maurice had 
opened the siege of Nieuport, but before he had made 
any progress he was surprised by the Archduke, who 
almost miraculously had induced his mutinous troops to 
march. So rapid and unexpected was the movement that 
he succeeded in interposing his army between Nieuport 
and Ostend before Prince Maurice was aware of his 
approach. The Prince thus found himself cut off from 
his base, and the rashness of the enterprise, which he and 
his best officers had opposed from the first, now declared 
itself with startling clearness. For the allies there was 
no way out of it but either to re-embark in presence of a 
superior enemy or to accept battle. Prince Maurice did 
not hesitate which course to choose. His flotilla was 
lying at Nieuport, but, determined to fight to the death, he 
heroically ordered it to sea, and next day his own and 
Sir Francis Vere’s genius turned what deserved to be a 
defeat into an overwhelming victory. Its material results 
were small. Though the Archduke was defeated with 
heavy loss, Prince Maurice found himself too weak to 
retain his position. He was compelled therefore to retire 
to Holland without reducing Nieuport, while the Archduke, 
rapidly recovering from the blow he had received, was 
able to threaten Ostend till the advancing season forced 
him to go into winter quarters. 

Thus from a military point of view things remained as 
they were. But morally a supreme point had been gained. 
The Dutch had demonstrated their power of dealing with 
the Archduke alone, and Elizabeth felt she could continue 
the war with a lighter heart. To reduce Ireland, where 


| Hatfield MSS., Captain Thomas Ogle to Cecil, July 13, 1600. 
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Hssex’s failure was growing clearer every week, and at 


the same time to keep a considerable army in the Low 
Countries was beyond the strength of the kingdom. But 
if the States could hold their own with the Archduke, she 
was willing and able to deal with Spain. Later, when 
Ireland was at its worst, she explained this clearly to her 
allies, and they replied that all they asked was that she 
should help them to hold Ostend. So long, they said, as 
this thorn remained in the Flemish lion’s foot they had 
no fear. Everyone could now see it was the key of the 
situation because it was the key of the Flemish seas, and 
thus after the battle of Nieuport it was round Ostend 
that the struggle centred.! 

At sea the war slumbered. All parties severely felt 
the strain of the last year’s campaign, and were taking 
breath for a final effort should the peace negotiations fail. 
Elizabeth alone sought to make use of the lull to increase 
her resources, and she used it in a characteristic way. 
Ever since the year 1591, when the loss of the ‘ Revenge’ 
opened English eyes to the fact that they had allowed 
Spain to become a naval power, it had been the custom 
of the Spanish Government to send out a fleet to the 
Azores to meet the flotas and treasure ships and convoy 
them through the dangerous home waters. This year, 
however, owing to the peace negotiations and the state 
to which the Adelantado’s last cruise had reduced Philip’s 
navy, there was a chance that the usual fleet would not 
sail or sail very weak. The English Government saw 
that a surprise visit to the Azores at the right moment 
might prove remunerative. The method adopted was 
new and ingenious. No expeditionary force was prepared. 
The Channel Guard was merely strengthened, and, in 
spite of his two failures, Leveson, as Admiral of the 

1 Venetian Caiendar, August 30, 1601. 
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Narrow Seas, retained the command of it, whereby all 
suspicion of what was intended was allayed. During the 
spring, with three of the best galleons—the ‘ Repulse,’ 
‘Warspite, and ‘Vanguard’—-he cruised as usual off 
Dunkirk, as though he were merely engaged in watch- 
ing the Flemish privateers. Meanwhile, however, stores 
for an ocean voyage were quietly collected at Plymouth 
under cover of the regular work of supply for Munster. 
Then, as soon as the Boulogne conference was fairly 
settled and Prince Maurice was ready for his descent 
upon Nieuport, the moment was seized to order Leveson 
to slip away to the west with his three galleons. At 
Plymouth he took in the stores that were awaiting him, 
and on June 26 he sailed for Azores.! 

The whole affair had been very cleverly arranged. In 
England no one knew what Leveson’s destination was, 
and in Spain there was apparently no suspicion. But if 
the English Government had calculated that the reward 
of their secrecy would be to find the Azores station 
unprotected, they underestimated the dogged persistence 
of their enemy. The very day that Leveson left Ply- 
mouth Sound a fleet was bearing away from Spain for 
the scene of his secret enterprise. In spite of the shattered 
condition of the Spanish marine the indefatigable Brochero 
had succeeded in tinkering together the usual Ocean 
Guard. His difficulties were enormous. The previous 
year the whole seaboard had been devastated by the 
plague, and the remains of the Adelantado’s fleet were 
in the worst possible condition. Yet by long and arduous 
endeavour the work was done. Orders for the purpose 
reached him at Coruña in April, yet so hopelessly wrecked 
was the Spanish organisation that he could not sail till 


! Stallenge to Cecil, June 26, Hatfield MSS. Chamberlain first men- 
tions the voyage as news to him on June 24; Letters, p. 83. 
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the middle of June. Even then for want of mariners he 

had to leave two of his galleons behind, and could sail 
with no more than three and ten small vessels, mostly 
prize English merchant craft. At Lisbon his force 
appears to have been raised to five galleons and eighteen 
other craft, but even when he finally left the Tagus his 
ships were so ill manned and in so unseaworthy a condition 
that Leveson’s force, so an English prisoner avowed, had 
nothing to fear from them.' 

So low, indeed, had the Spanish navy sunk that they 
could not even waylay the English Levant traders in the 
Straits. In May nine or ten of them came home, saying 
that they had escaped the Adelantado’s galleons at Gib- 
raltar, and, meeting two more off Finisterre, which were 
transporting soldiers from Ferrol to Cadiz, had sunk one 
and taken the other, but on the Spaniards’ assurance that 
peace was made they had let it go. Again in July eight 
more of them engaged five galleons of the Ocean Guard 
which the Adelantado had sent to intercept them in the 
Straits, and after a smart action compelled them to retire 
very roughly handled.” 

What force Leveson had besides his original squadron 
of three galleons and his pinnaces we do not know. The 
‘Lion’s Whelp’ certainly and some other private men- 
of-war most probably were with his flag.”  Brochero’s 


1 Domestic Calendar, 461 and 465, where an English prisoner gives his 
force as above. Duro says he had fifteen naos. (Armada Española, iii. 215.) 

2 See Duro, Armada Española, iii. 215. Chamberlain’s Letters, p. 74. 
Venetian Calendar, p. 418. The later engagement Captain Duro believes 
to have been won by five of the Queen’s galleons sent to protect English 
commerce in the Straits, but none of the Queen’s ships were at that time out 
of the Narrow Seas. They were certainly merchantmen, as the Venetian 
Ambassador reported. 

3 Stallenge to Cecil, June 26, 1600, Hatjield MSS. ‘The Queen’s ships 
with the “ Lion’s Whelp” set sail this afternoon about three o’clock. I 
pray God send them a prosperous voyage.’ Monson, as usual, only mentions 
the galleons. 
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lame fleet could hardly hope to give a good account of 
him if they met. On the other hand, Leveson could not 
expect to successfully operate on the station in face of 
Brochero’s force, even if he had known of its condition. 
His orders were to cruise for the carracks and the Mexico 
fiota, and Captain Traughton was given him as vice- 
admiral to assist his inexperience. This gallant officer 
was one of Hawkins’s men, and it was in his arms that 
the old admiral had ended ‘his troublesome and painful 
life’ off Puerto Rico on Drake’s last expedition. When 
Baskerville, after Drake’s death, had fought his way out 
of the Caribbean Sea, it was Traughton in the ‘ Bona- 
venture’ who had led the attack in the action off the 
Isla de Pinos as vice-admiral of the van division. On 
that occasion he greatly distinguished himself, and was 
severely wounded. Previously, during 1594 and the 
followmg year, he had been constantly employed in 
command of fleets transporting troops to Ireland and 
France, and during the late mobilisation had been given 
the command of his old ship the ‘ Bonaventure.’ 
Leveson had thus a man of the nght stamp at his 
elbow, and he certainly needed it. No sooner had he 
reached his station than he heard that Brochero had 
forestalled him. So superior, at least in numbers, was 
the Spanish fleet that it was resolved to give the islands. 
a wide berth and endeavour to gather the harvest in 
mid-ocean, where Brochero’s arm could not reach. For 
this purpose they cruised some sixty leagues to the west- 
ward of the Azores, but Leveson’s ill luck clung to his 
command. The carracks took a course wide of the 
dangerous point; of the Mexico fleet not a glimpse was 
seen. At length, having exhausted his victuals, the 
luckless young admiral had to return with the report 
that from the time he left Plymouth till October 4, when 
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he dropped anchor in the Solent, he had not seen a single 
Spanish sail.! 

Thus the century which had seen the rise of the 
English maritime power closed in with the navy 
discredited. For two years it had done nothing. The 
previous summer, in spite of the great force at their dis- 
posal, Howard and Ralegh had suffered Spinola to reach 
his destination, and since then the Queen’s admirals had 
done as little to check his operations. The two galleys 
which Spinola had built at Dunkirk had joined his flag, 
and now he had eight at his disposal in Sluys. For the 
present it is true that he could do little; for disease and 
his recent actions had played havoc with his galley slaves. 
But he was known to be taking steps to refill his benches, 
and meanwhile the activity of the Dunkirkers redoubled. 
In August their ferocious admiral, Van der Waecken, 
taking advantage of the preoccupation of the Dutch fleet 
with Prince Maurice’s expedition to Ostend, managed to 
get to sea with twelve or fourteen large vessels. Swoop- 
ing on the Dutch fishing fleet in the North Sea and easily 
defeating its weak guard, he proceeded to sink, burn, and 
kill with horrible cruelty. The States hastily gathered a 
squadron, but it failed to catch him. One vessel only was 
captured, three recovered Dunkirk and the rest escaped 
through the Straits of Dover. Van der Waecken himself 
was chased into a Spanish port, but several of his captains 
continued to lurk in the mouth of the Channel and to 
play havoc along the Devon and Cornish coasts in the 

1 Monson, Naval Tracts. His account of the cruise is the only one 
known to be extant. The abstract log sent by Leveson to Cecil from the 
Isle of Wight (S.P. Dom., 275, 84) appears to be missing. The only other 
light we have on the subject is the report of a skipper who, three weeks 
before August 9, i.e. July 19, had spoken the ‘Lion’s Whelp’ forty leagues 
west of Flores. She said she had been in fight with two Spanish men-of- 


war, and that her Majesty’s ships were thereabouts. Hatfield MSS., 87. 
Stallenge to Cecil, August 9, 1600. i 
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absence of the Channel Guard at the Azores. So bold did 
they become that before the end of the year they actually 
cut a vessel out of Plymouth Sound.! The Queen’s ships 
and her Admiral of the Narrow Seas seemed incapable of so 
much as doing the police work of the Channel, and the navy 
began to be regarded with something like contempt. About 
Christmas time there was talk of ships being fitted out to 
intercept a squadron of Spanish galleys that was said to 
be coming to reinforce Spinola, and Chamberlain, an ex- 
cellent mirror of public opinion, could not give his friend 
the news without another of his very pardonable sneers. 
‘Some of the Queen’s ships,’ he wrote to Carleton on 
December 22, 1600, ‘ are going to look after the Spaniards 
bound for the Low Countries. I think they will do little 
but look, though they should fall in their mouth.’ 

The public anxiety and irritation were certainly not 
without excuse. The prospectof Spinola being reinforced 
was a real danger. The States, who had most to fear, lost 
no time in mobilising a fleet under Justinus of Nassau, 
and at the risk of permanently destroying the port of 
Sluys endeavoured to block it up with quantities of stone 
fetched from Norway. England followed suit with 
special precautions in view of the nature of the threatened 
danger. The Channel Guard was raised to a powerful 
squadron of ten or a dozen sail, and included, besides the 
flag officers’ galleons, the whole of the Queen’s crompsters. 
These, it will be remembered, were a type of vessel which 
had replaced the older ‘ barks’ in the navy list and were 
regarded as specially adapted for dealing with galleys. 
Leveson’s interest was strong enough to secure him 
the command once more. For vice-admiral he was 
given Sir Robert Mansell, another gentleman who, like 
Leveson, had chosen the sea for a career from his youth. 

! Chamberlain Letters, p. 98. 
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Though also distantly connected with the Lord Admiral, 
he was one of Essex’s men, and had been knighted at Cadiz 
by Howard, though in what capacity he served is unknown. 
The following year he was captain of Essex’s flag-ship 
during the Azores expedition, and since then had 
served as his admiral on the Irish station. It is the rise 
of this man that marks the commencement of a reign of 
selfishness and corruption that almost brought the navy 
to ruin in the next reign. As James the First’s Treasurer 
of the Navy he carried peculation and mismanagement 
to a height it had never yet seen, and came off almost un- 
punished under the shadow of his great kinsman’s name 
and the King’s perverse partiality. Though subsequently 
to his present appointment he earned some reputation at 
sea, he had at present nothing to recommend him over 
Leveson except a record clear of ridiculous failures.! 

So little reliance, indeed, was placed upon the new 
navy men that there was talk of building a squadron of 
twelve galleys for the protection of the English coasts. 
That so vicious an expedient could even have been talked 
about marks an ominous falling back from the point to 
which Drake and his fellows had carried naval ideas. 
Four galleys were to be provided by the Queen, two by 
the city, two by the eastern counties, two by the western, 
and two by Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire. ‘The 
Spaniards,’ wrote Chamberlain, ‘are bringing more galleys 
into the Low Countries and must be fought after their 
own fence.’? Butit was not merely a proposal. In May, 
Stow tells us, three fifteenths were assessed on the city 


1 In the autumn of 1600 he fought a duel with another Norfolk knight, 
Sir John Heydon, also one of Essex’s partisans and subsequently one of the 
ringleaders of his attempted cowp d’état. Both were at first supposed to be 
killed, but both recovered. Heydon, however, had one hand cut off, and was 
afterwards known as ‘ Heydon with one hand.’ See Chamberlain’s Letters, 
89 and note. The severed member was preserved in the museum at 
Canterbury. 2 lbtd: 
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for this purpose. Four of the vessels were actually built. 
Two, the ‘ Superlativa ’ and the ‘ Advantagia,’ were added to 
the navy in the course of the year, and during 1602 two 
more, the ‘ Gallarita’ and the ‘ Volatilla,’ were presented to 
the Queen by the city.’ In these four galleys with their 
Italian names we have the last echo of Mediterranean 
influence on the English navy. It is eloquent of the 
remarkable impression which Spinola’s exploits had made 
that such a reaction should have been possible. For the 
Government to have departed so far from the tradition of 
Drake’s school can only be accounted for by the discredit 
which the recent failures of Essex, Howard, Ralegh, 
and Leveson had brought upon naval opinion. It was a 
timorous retreat to exploded notions that could only have 
originated from landsmen who had learnt little from 
the war. In Cadiz harbour, on its own ground and with 
everything in its favour, Drake had proved the galley to be 
obsolete. The new vessels endorsed his doctrine. They 
could never be used, and after costing the Admiralty large 
sums in paint and tinkering for nearly thirty years were 
finally broken up in 1629.2 The idea was probably sug- 
gested by the action of the Dutch. For them, seeing the 
nature of their coast, galleys were the obvious tools to 
meet the case. By no other means amidst their intricate 
shoals could they hope effectually to blockade Spinola’s 
free-moving force. ‘The States,’ wrote Chamberlain in 
October 1600, ‘have built a galleasse, a great slug to lie 
like a bulwark in the channel before Sluys.’ This was the 
famous ‘ Black Galley’ of Dordrecht. But it was not all 
that was done, for two other lighter vessels of the same 
class were built in Zeeland for more active work.2 This 
was a very different thing from what the English were 


1 Oppenheim, Administration of the Navy, pp. 121, 123. 
2 Ibid. p. 207. % Meteren, 488 and 496. 
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doing. In the one case it was a well-conceived offensive 
measure for neutralismg a force which had established 
itself impregnably in its enemy’s home waters. In the 
other it was a mere defensive shift for which there was 
no excuse in seas where England had the absolute com- 
mand. It had not even the recommendation of cheapness, 
like analogous designs to-day; for in a country that had 
no slaves it was more expensive to place a galley on a war 
footing than to mobilise a vessel of ten times its fighting 
power. The new policy was a reaction pure and simple. 
For the policy of Drake’s school to succeed a vigorous 
offensive was essential. Its omission had opened the way 
to Spinola’s success, and the sailing navy was regarded 
as inadequate. The tools were held responsible for the 
workman’s want of understanding. 

But it must be said that if the Government committed 
themselves at the beginning of the year to a naval policy 
that was purely defensive, there was much to excuse it. 
For they had to face a situation at home which appeared 
to the Queen so grave as to throw the war with Spain into 
the second place. Essex had entirely failed in Ireland, if 
failure it can be called to recognise the practical impossi- 
bility of the task the Queen had set him. With this 
extraordinary figure it is always difficult to say whether 
his actions were prompted by a sagacity and prescience 
beyond his time or by mere levity of purpose. He had 
not been many months in the country before he seems to 
have convinced himself that Ireland could only be pacified 
by wise concessions—never by arms. On this intuition 
he acted by seeking an arrangement with the Irish leader, 
and, finding his action misunderstood at home, he left 
his command without orders, and in September 1599 
had suddenly appeared at Court. The insubordination he 
might have been forgiven by his fond mistress, but a lean- 
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ing to Home Rule in those days was hardly distinguished 
from the highest offence. It coloured his most innocent 
actions with treason, and he remained under arrest. So 
he continued all the year, dangling between hope and 
despair. For the Government it was an anxious time. 
With a man of his extraordinary influence under arrest on 
such a charge, with the Queen personally devoted to him, 
and the people worshipping him as the incarnation of their 
warlike spirit, ministers had little time tolook abroad. So 
the strain continued, till early in 1601, driven mad with sus- 
pense and relying on the devotion of the Londoners, whose 
idol he had always been, Essex attempted to remove his 
political opponents from the Queen’s ear by a coup d'état. 
He failed and the end was swift. On February 8 he and 
his madcaps made their tumultuous ride through the 
unresponsive city, and on the 25th he ended his dazzling 
career on Tower Hill. 

To judge such a man with confidence is impossible. His 
name has never held a real place in the roll of our great 
admirals like that of hisrival; yet, setting colonial ventures 
aside, Ralegh never did anything upon the sea that Essex 
did not do better; there is nothing Ralegh ever wrote 
on the naval art that cannot be matched by something as 
sagacious and farsighted from the lips or pen of Essex. 
For all his instability and levity of purpose in execution, 
his broad understanding of naval problems was conspicuous 
and undeniable, nor after a close examination of his career 
as a naval commander is it easy to deny him his romantic 
fancy that it was upon him above all others that Drake’s 
cloak fell. 
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It was thus tamely and without promise that the new 
century dawned. The century that was to see the English 
maritime power grow to manhood and the raw intuitions 
of Drake ripen and expand into a great and permanent 
system, began with a relapse into a puerile defensive. 
Upon the sea, as has been well said, the new era found 
the war in its old age. It appeared to be dying of senility. 
Direct hostilities between Spain and England had practi- 
cally ended, and men spoke as if peace already existed and 
merely awaited the sanction of a treaty. Spain, to all 
appearance, was exhausted. The people were eager for 
peace, being convinced, in the words of the Venetian Am- 
bassador, that war with England promised nothing but 
loss. Intelligence from the Spanish dockyards reported 
a sloth of weariness and disease. Their utmost efforts 
could barely suffice for the indispensable East and West 
Indian fleets, while the troops which had been gathered 
in the northern ports, as though for the threatened expe- 
dition to reinforce Spinola, were moved down to Barcelona, 
as though for action against the Turks. Before the spring 
was over, the fear of a Spanish attempt in the Narrow 
Seas had wholly died away. The fleet of Justinus was 
broken up for purposes of police. The Dunkirkers 
were still active, and its three squadrons under Justinus, 
Gerbrandtsen, and the afterwards famous Joost de Moor 
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were held continually at sea, turn and turn about, to see 
they did no harm.! Leveson and Mansell were also kept 
afloat with their crompster squadron on the same service, 
but no further effort was thought necessary in England. 
Elizabeth’s position was growing more satisfactory every 
day. With Essex’s failure and execution all fear of a 
revolution had passed away, and the news from Ireland 
was excellent. 

To the surprise of most people, Lord Mountjoy, 
the new Lord Deputy, who had succeeded his friend 
Essex early in 1600, had done exceedingly well. Since 
the time of the Azores expedition in 1597, when Vere 
had been so disgusted at finding the young courtier 
made lieutenant-general over his head, Mountjoy’s 
powers had been steadily ripening, and the high estimate 
which Elizabeth had formed of him was proving true. At 
first, no doubt, she had been merely taken with the charm 
of his personality. At the age of twenty he had come up 
to London to seek his fortune at the Temple, the younger 
son of an ancient but ruined family. What his grand- 
father had not spent on the pageant wars of Henry VIII. 
his father had nearly exhausted in researches for the 
philosopher’s stone, and his elder brother was fast running 
through the rest. But he was tall and handsome, with 
the nobility of his race stamped upon him, and his brown 
hair, ‘sweet face and most neat composure’ were enough 
to catch the Queen’s discerning eye.? He came one day, 
like any other young countryman doing the sights of the 
town, to see her dine, and she never lost sight of him 
again. He left the Temple and became a courtier. His 
ambition was all for war and adventure, but the Queen liked 
him too well to let him have his way. He served a little 
with Leicester in the Low Countries, and as a volunteer 
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with the fleet in the year of the Great Armada. For the 
rest he had to be content with his books and the tilt-yard, 
where he was unsurpassed. Once for a more than usually 
brilliant performance the Queen gave him a favour, and 
Essex and he fought a duel over it in Marylebone Fields. 
Essex was wounded, but thenceforward became Mount- 
_ joy’s open and staunch friend, and the young courtier’s 
career went faster. He got a regiment in Brittany, but 
the Queen would not let him command it. She could not 
spare him, and when he played truant to the wars she 
peremptorily told Essex to send him back. ‘ Serve me so 
once more,’ was his greeting when he obeyed, ‘and I will 
lay you fast enough for running. You will never leave 
till you are knocked on the head as that inconsiderate 
fellow Sydney was. You shall go when I send you. In 
the meantime see that you lodge in Court where you may 
follow your books, read and discourse of the wars.’ He 
took the hint, and having perhaps inherited his father’s 
scientific tastes, he soon began to be smiled at for a text- 
book soldier. But such a soldier was Prince Maurice, and 
he was revolutionising warfare, and men were ceasing to 
laugh. At the end of 1593, when the Earl of Sussex died, 
Mountjoy’s studious patience had been rewarded by the 
Captaincy of Portsmouth, and there he had found a field 
for his science by remodelling its fortifications on the 
most modern and approved designs. George Carew, whose 
opinion was worth having, reported of his appointment 
there, that a better choice could not have been made, and 
that his sweet and noble demeanour to townsfolk and 
garrison made him the idol of both. Still he was not 
allowed to sail with Essex to Cadiz in 1596, nor was it till 
the next year that he got the chance of which he had 
dreamed so long. It came to nothing, as we know. In 
the ill managed Azores expedition there was no scope for 
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the commander of the land forces, and it was not till 
Essex had failed in Ireland that his real opportunity arose. 
Though he was then thirty-six many still shook their heads, 
distrusting him as a carpet knight who had learnt his 
soldiership at the desk; but, like Prince Maurice, he soon 
began to silence criticism by exhibiting a practical ability 
as great as his scientific knowledge. Never, it was every- 
where said, had Ireland had such a capable and active 
Governor. 

The special interest of his administration in this place 
is that, if his success be considered broadly, it will be seen 
to rest mainly on a sagacious use of his command of the 
sea. To understand the position which was about to absorb 
the main interest of the war it must be borne in mind 
that the heart and power of the rebellion was in the north. 
In Ulster and northern Connaught, Tyrone and his right 
hand O’Donel were in practical possession of a trackless 
country hardly penetrable by regular troops of the time. 
The whole region had a horror for Irish officers, and when 
Essex had arrived, bent on striking directly at the heart 
of Tyrone’s power, they had persuaded him to turn south 
into Munster instead. Even when he returned to Dublin, 
and under pressure from the Queen set about carrying 
through his original plan of campaign, his troops 
malingered and deserted wholesale at the bare idea of a 
march into Ulster, and he was left without anything like 
a sufficient force for the purpose. It was then he had 
made a truce with Tyrone and left Ireland with a reputa- 
tion irretrievably ruined. But already he had approved a 
plan whereby by a right use of the navy the dreaded area 
might be robbed of half its terrors. 

It was a plan which appears to have sprung originally 
from Sir George Carew. At any rate it had been worked 
out by him in anticipation of Tyrone’s rebellion during 
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the year 1594, when he was Treasurer of the Forces in 
Treland,' and it was one that naturally commended itself 
to Hssex’s amphibious instinct. From the first he had . 
pointed out to his mistress the importance of keeping the 
insurgent coast blockaded by a squadron of pinnaces. It 
was not long before he went a step further and saw the 
= strength of Tyrone’s position rested mainly on two points. 
The first was where Londonderry afterwards arose and 
held the north in a grip of iron for ever. It was here 
where Lough Foyle cut deep into the rebels’ country that 
Tyrone had made his headquarters, and it was here he 
received arms and money from Spain and filibustering 
assistance from Scotland. The second point was Bally- 
shannon in Donegal Bay. Here too was a place where 
communication with Spain was easy, but it had a further 
importance. Not only was the country round the head of 
the bay the chief granary of the northern insurgents, but 
here also lay the pass through which ran their line of 
communication with the south. For the line of the Earne 
with its interminable loughs was the strategical boundary 
between Connaught and the country of Tyrone and 
O’Donel; and Ballyshannon, lying at the mouth of the 
river, not only commanded the narrow strip of country that 
lay between the foot of the Lower Lough and the sea, but 
was also the key of the whole waterway that stretched 
away inland half across Ireland. Could these two points 
be seized it was clear the whole position would be changed. 
Not only would Tyrone be taken in rear and his real base 
lost, but from Ballyshannon a barrier could be driven in 
between him and the malcontents of Desmond’s country 
in the south that would make co-operation impossible. It 
was so that Monk half a century later used the line of the 
Caledonian Canal when he pacified the Scottish Highlands 


1 See his ‘ Discourse for Ireland,’ Carew Calendar, iii. 105. 
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for Cromwell; and so soon as Tyrone got wind of the 
- scheme he paid Essex’s strategy the tribute of devoting 
all his energy to securing the threatened points with 
garrisons. But Essex was not suffered to return and put 
his idea to the test.! | 

It was an idea, however, which naturally commended 
itself to a scientific soldier like Mountjoy. Carew more- 
over had come out with him as President of Munster, 
and as such was his right-hand man. It was therefore 
natural that the first act of the new administration should 
be to put. the arrested design into practice. Mountjoy 
only reached Ireland in February 1600. In March Sir 
Henry Docwra received his instructions, and early in May 
he set sail from Carrickfergus with four thousand foot, 
two hundred horse and three guns conyoyed by the 
Queen’s ‘ Popinjay,’ Captain George Thornton, and another 
small war vessel under Captain Thomas Fleming. Land- 
ing first at the head of Lough Foyle under cover of the 
Lord Deputy’s active operations on Tyrone’s front, he 
had succeeded by the end of the month in establishing 
himself in the old monastery at the Derry with his 
independent and self-contained force.2 It had been the 
intention that he should detach a column at once 
under Sir Matthew Morgan to seize Ballyshannon and 
Belleek at the tail of Lough Earne; but as the Lord 
Deputy found it necessary to discontinue his diversion in 
order to operate in Leinster, this part of the programme 
had to be deferred for another campaign. Still much had 
been already done. So far from being able to hamper the 


' For Carew’s appreciation of the strategical importance of the line of 
the Earne, see his ‘ Discourse for Ireland,’ Carew Calendar, iii. 119. - 

* Ibid. 374. A full account of these operations will be found in The 
Annals of the Four Masters (O’Donovan’s edition) vol. vi. pp. 2188 et seg., 
where Docwra’s highly interesting Narration of his services at Lough Foyle 
is printed in the notes. 
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Lord Deputy’s movements in Leinster, Tyrone found his 
hands more than full with Docwra. In vain with his 
utmost effort he tried to dislodge him. He soon had to 
desist, and see Docwra take the offensive in his most 
sacred preserves. 

In Munster Sir George Carew had been displaying a 
vigour and capacity no less than his chief’s. No commander 
in the Queen’s service knew the Irish better than he. His 
experience of the country extended over a quarter of a 
century, and so able a soldier and administrator had he 
shown himself that until Mountjoy surprised everyone 
by the force and ability he displayed he was generally 
regarded as the real head of the Irish service. His 
success, therefore, astonished no one, great as it was. By 
the time Mountjoy’s first campaign was over Carew had 
got his government in so tight a grip, that of the two 
local leaders on whom Tyrone mainly relied, Desmond was 
a fugitive and McCarty posing as a loyalist. With the 
opening of the year 1601, therefore, the way seemed clear 
for the Lord Deputy to complete his unfulfilled scheme 
on the north-west coast, and at the same time to conduct 
a vigorous campaign with hismainarmy. So fair, indeed, 
were his prospects of success that it was clear that 
Tyrone’s supporters were losing heart, and the country 
seemed to be settling down. 

In the Low Countries things were equally favourable. 
Though Prince Maurice’s late campaign had failed in its 
object, its moral effect quickly displayed itself. The 
Archduke found himself unable to move, more likely 
to be invaded than to invade, and was crying to Spain 
to save him. Negotiations between him and the Queen 
were still on foot with a view to a new conference, and ` 
taking everything into consideration Cecil is perhaps 
hardly to be blamed for the languid attitude he assumed 
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towards the war, nor for the rude awakening his policy 
brought upon the country before the year was out. 

For England the only point where the decrepit 
struggle seemed still to show any sign of life was the 
Flemish coast, where from Sluys, Nieuport, and Dunkirk, 
in spite of every effort to blockade them, Spinola and the 
privateers still made mischief. It was on this point, too, 
that the civil government of the Low Countries, always. 
anxious for their commerce, had fixed their attention. It 
was they who, hoping to destroy these wasp nests at a 
blow, had forced the late rash campaign upon Prince 
Maurice against his better judgment. Broadly speaking, 
the States with the instinct of a maritime people were 
right. Their mistake was in endeavouring to secure the 
sea with their army, instead of with their fleet. As yet 
they had not learnt the great lesson that the dominion of 
the sea must be won on the sea, and they would not make 
the necessary sacrifice. The failure of their first great 
naval expedition in 1599 had the inevitable deterrent. 
result, while the splendid promise of their first commercial 
venture into the Hast Indies attracted maritime enterprise 
in another direction. 

So strong were these influences that in spite of the 
failure of the last year’s campaign they still clung to their 
idea. The reputation, however, which Prince Maurice 
had won by extricating himself at Nieuport from the 
consequences of their false strategy, had placed him in a 
position to resist their views. In his eyes the fundamental 
move was to secure the line of the Rhine. Without thus 
making sure of his base in the Low Countries an offensive 
movement with Flanders was madness to his- soldier’s. 
mind, and he was bent upon taking Rhemburg. It was 
a point as far as possible removed from that on which 
his paymasters’ eyes were fastened, but they had to 
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consent, with a sort of understanding that the movement 
was to be no more than a feint to cover the real object 
of the campaign, and that he was not to engage so deeply 
in the siege as to be unable to detach at least a large 
part of his force when it was wanted for a renewal of 
operations from Ostend. Meanwhile they had sent Vere, 
whom they intended to command the expedition, to the 
Queen. His instructions were to induce her to co-operate 
in the movement by sending three thousand men to 
Ostend, whom, in accordance with the renewed treaty, the 
States were willing to pay. To this the Queen after some 
demur consented, and in order to facilitate the intended 
surprise she agreed to raise the troops at ten days’ notice. 
When Vere returned to the Low Countries, Maurice was 
already besieging Rheinburg. The States, on hearing of 
the success of the mission, sent their masterful General 
orders to detach the whole of his English troops for 
Vere’s expedition to Ostend. Maurice at once showed his 
hand by refusing to obey on the ground that he was too 
deeply engaged in the siege, but finally consented to 
spare eight companies, or less than half of what had been 
demanded. These delays played well into Maurice’s 
hands by giving the Archduke time to take measures 
which would render offensive operations from Ostend 
impossible. The Flemings understood as well as the 
Dutch that Ostend was the key of the situation, and 
before Vere could move they had induced the Archduke 
by lavish offers of men and money to undertake to besiege 
the place in full force. 

A new campaign from Ostend was now out of the 
question. All the available strength of the States would no 
more than suffice for its defence. Vere was immediately 
ordered to throw himself into it with the troops at his 
command, and application was made to the Queen for a 
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thousand men to join him. On July 5th, 1601, while Vere 
was still unable to move, the Archduke sat down before the 
town, and the world-renowned siege of Ostend had begun. 
On the morrow the Queen issued orders in accordance with 
her promise to the States. The way the troops were raised 
was a masterpiece of financial trickery. On July 6tha 
letter was written to the Lord Mayor pointing out that 
the favourable condition of Ireland at last permitted the 
Queen to join the States in suppressing the seat of the 
annoyance which the commerce of the City had so long 
been compelled to endure, and for this purpose he was or- 
dered to levy a thousand men, together with the unusual 
sum of forty shillings for their apparel and thirty shill- 
ings for their arms, as they were to be better equipped 
than formerly. The demand was well timed. Spinola 
was busy again. Seizing the moment when the Dutch 
blockading galleys were withdrawn from Sluys to 
convoy ordnance stores to Ostend, he had just slipped 
out and captured a number of vessels laden with goods 
for England.! The very day before the letter was 
written, the Archduke, as we have seen, had appeared 
before Ostend to open the siege, and the City obeyed with 
alacrity. At the same time, however, Cecil was shame- 
lessly demanding from the Agent of the States a similar 
sum to that which the City had agreed to provide. 
‘Monsieur Caron,’ he wrote to the Queen’s secretary 
for the Queen’s eye, ‘not privy to these reckonings 
of the City pays in, according to contract, both that 
sum of three thousand five hundred pounds to buy 
apparel and armour and fifteen hundred pounds which 
we tell him the shipping and victuals will cost, though 
it will not amount to so much. Thus you see that all 
comes into the Exchequer and none goes out.’ So 
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he was able to point out that by this piece of sharp 
practice every thousand men the Queen consented to raise, 
instead of costing anything, would put 4000/. into 
her Exchequer. ‘I must liken it,’ he says apologetically, 
‘to an infant, who may take anything that is given 
him, but can give nor sell nothing without many 
circumstances. . . . Pray expound this golden riddle to 
that nymph, who I believe is by this time in her cotillon 
wooing doors and windows for some cool air.’ ! 

A day or two later Vere had succeeded in entering 
Ostend with his English companies in spite of the Arch- 
duke’s batteries, which commanded the entrance to the 
harbour. The London troops, escorted by Leveson’s 
squadron, quickly followed under Sir Edward Cecil, 
nephew to the Secretary of State, who had begged the 
command, and for the time Ostend was safe. No further 
steps were taken for the present. The intention was to 
wait till the fall of Rhemburg, which was shortly expected, 
should leave Prince Maurice free to move into Flanders 
and draw the Archduke from Ostend. The other two thou- 
sand troops which the Queen had promised were then to 
go over, and all the adventurous spirits of Elizabeth’s 
Court were getting ready, as in the old days, to join the 
hero of Nieuport and complete the campaign. 

It was a pleasant prospect enough and one that Cecil 
could regard with complacency. The States’ faulty plan 
of campaign naturally commended itself to his mind. 
It was cheap, it risked little, it involved no glaring breach 
of the unofficial armistice with Spain, it did nothing to 
jeopardise the hopes of peace, but rather tended to restrict 
the war within the limits to which Burghley would 
always have confined it. We have seen how it had been 
a conspicuous defect of the late Lord Treasurer that he 
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had never fully grasped the deep significance of the war. 
Sir Robert Cecil saw little if any further or more clearly. 
That the struggle with Spain was really a vital contest 
for the commercial and colonial supremacy of the world 
he never seems to have grasped, nor could he ever under- 
stand the point of view of the great seamen and their 
supporters, who dimly perceived that for good or evil 
England had entered on a career of expansion and there 
was no turning back. The unbearable condition of the 
Channel and the North Sea was at the moment the 
extent of his horizon. He could see that and its evils 
clearly enough, and he mistook for the disease what was 
only a symptom. It was a symptom that looked easy 
to treat, and the specific of the States was one that 
commended itself to him as adequate to meet the case. 
To the English Government the programme had the 
additional attraction that it went far to secure them 
against the bugbear that had haunted them since the war 
began. The presence of Spinola at Sluys and his known 
curiosity about English ports had already awakened the 
old suspicions of the possibility of a direct invasion 
or incursion from Flanders. Fresh reports of galley 
reinforcements from Spain and the Archduke’s move- 
ments to the coast tended seriously to confirm them, and 
it seemed plain that it was only by the capture of the 
Flemish ports that the spectre could be finally laid. 
Further, the design did not call upon the navy to 
abandon the defensive part that had been allotted to it, 
and this to the Queen at least was as welcome as ever. 
Its office would clearly be confined to co-operating 
with the Dutch admirals in keeping the seas open and in 
occupying such a position that no assistance could reach 
the Archduke from Spain either north-about or through 
the Straits of Dover. To strategists, for whom the 
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offensive use of the navy had not yet become an article of 
faith that no reasons could over-ride, the plan seemed no 
doubt peculiarly perfect, and while the time was ripening 
for Prince Maurice’s great move against the Flemish 
port towns, Cecil, in complacent security, played with the 
new negotiations for a conference. It was in vain that 
the Irish officers warned him of the danger that was 
brewing and begged their position might be secured while 
there was yet time. For him it was the voice of 
Cassandra and he would not listen, till the rough blow fell 
that awoke him from his dreams of peace. 

In relying upon the execution of the facile programme 
upon which the States and the Queen’s Government had 
agreed, they had both reckoned without two controlling 
factors. The one was Prince Maurice himself, who had 
no intention of again invading Flanders except in his own 
way and at his own time; the other was the dogged 
persistence of Spain. At the end of July Rheinburg fell, 
and the rest of the troops which the Queen had promised 
were raised to go to Ostend in anticipation of Prince 
Maurice’s advance. So soon as they were ready, Leveson 
and Mansell were ordered to detach some ships of the 
Channel Guard to escort them over; but they had objec- 
tions to offer. Once more the air was full of preparations 
in the Spanish ports, and they had nothing but their own 
weak fleet to rely on if an armada appeared. Early in 
the month, when the rumours first revived, Sir Amyas 
Preston, the hero of La Guayra, had been sent to Justinus 
to warn him and propose united action. But Justinus 
would not listen. Wolf had been cried so often, and the 
Dutch fleet had quite enough to do to keep open the line 
of communication with Ostend which Spinola flanked at 
Sluys.! Before the end of the month the rumours had 
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taken definite shape. The Government had received 
detailed information of a powerful expedition that was 
being prepared under Brochero, Vice-Admiral of Spain. 
He himself -was at Lisbon with twenty-three sail and five 
thousand men, and Zubiaur, his vice-admiral, was fitting 
out fifteen sail more at Cadiz and St. Lucar, with many 
thousand stand of arms. The objective was believed in 
Spain to be Ireland; but this might only be a report 
spread by the Spanish Government to mask the real 
design. There were the usual rumours about Sluys and 
the West of England, and Cecil did not know what to 
think. Once more he was confronted with the dilemma 
which a defensive naval policy inevitably entails. In 
ignorance of the enemy’s objective, the only way to strike 
with certainty was to get to his point of departure before 
he sailed. But forthis there was no fleet ready. Leveson’s 
squadron was unfit for the work. The vessels composing 
it were not of the right class, and after his long cruise in 
the Channel they were too foul for a distant voyage. The 
old Lord Admiral saw how serious was the situation, and 
wished to mobilise at once a flying squadron of galleons. 
Cecil was still incredulous, but the situation was too 
critical and he had to give way. 

Hardly was the resolution taken when the Spanish 
fleet was reported entering the Channel. Leveson and 
Mansell were hurriedly informed, and asked what they 
meant todo. Their answer has the true ring. It was 
impossible, they said, before knowing the strength and 
character of the enemy’s force to decide anything 
definitely, but until the fresh ships which had been ordered 
into commission could join them they meant to keep 
their fleet concentrated and do their best. ‘ We propose,’ 
they jointly wrote, ‘to keep our poor force as strong as 
we can in one body, and for no ship to engage herself 


en 
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further than her consorts may be ready to bring succour ; 
to work like mariners and men of war for gaining the 
weather gauge, and when we have gotten our purpose to 
entertain fight with them, embracing every advantage 
until we have brought them to the place of their descent, 
and then use stratagems if we find any disability in our 
forces.’ Still they hoped the Queen would not expect too 
much of them, and so they conclude: ‘We do humbly 
desire that she will be pleased to esteem us to be her 
faithful poor servants and men so desirous to deserve 
well as we can be content to sacrifice ourselves to do her 
majesty one day’s good service.’! For their stratagems 
they demanded fire-ships from the Cinque Ports, but they 
were not needed. The strange sails proved to be nothing 
but the Rochelle merchant fleet homeward bound. There 
was still breathing time, and though reports of the Spanish 
preparations continued to pour in upon him, Cecil was 
more incredulous than ever. It was at this time that he 
had ordered the admirals to detach some of their vessels 
to escort the troops to Ostend, but when they protested 
that there was still not a Dutch ship west of Ostend to 
support them in case a Spanish squadron appeared, he felt 
compelled to give way. ‘I am loth,’ he wrote to them, 
‘to be backward in times of suspicion and have therefore 
joined with my Lord to further the setting forth of more 
ships and willingly allow your purpose to keep a good 
body together and not to divide yourselves for convoys. 
But surely when I consider the noise of preparation is too 
great for Ireland, and do likewise consider it were easy for 
the Queen with the help of the Low Countries, in all their 
warning they have given us, to keep them from landing 
either at Dunkirk or Sluys (for to expect them on the 


1 S.P. Dom., cclxxxi. f. 41, August 4, 1601. 
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main of England, I cannot do it) surely I do hope you 
shall not be put this year to the question.’ ! 

It is clear from this that Cecil still refused to believe 
what everyone else was sure of. Nevertheless the 
mobilisation order was issued and a new plan of campaign 
designed. The formation of the new squadron, which 
was to be the active fleet, was committed to Sir Henry 
Palmer. It was to consist of six galleons of the middle 
sort, all fresh ships, and the ‘Lion’s Whelp’ pinnace, 
which had just been purchased from the Lord Admiral 
and added to the Queen’s navy. They were to receive 
three months’ stores, and until they were ready Leveson 
and Mansell were to continue cruising on the Downs 
station with their crompster squadron in one body, while 
the Dutch were told that if they wanted troops they must 
send over some of their own warships to fetch them. As 
soon as ever Palmer could get to sea he was to hand the 
new squadron to Leveson and take over the old one. Of 
the ships which formed it, he was to bring in the ‘ Van- 
guard’ and all the crompsters and pay them off, except 
the ‘ Lion’ drumbler, which was to be retained in com- 
mission for the defence of the Thames. The remaining 
two galleons and a pinnace were to form a third squadron 
and continue at sea as the Channel Guard under 
Mansell.” 


1 §.P. Dom.. celxxxi. £ 50 i., August 8, 1601. 

* See Hatfield MSS., vol. 87. The ‘ships to be now employed ’—that is | 
in the ‘ active’ or Flying Squadron—were: ‘ Warspite, ‘ Garland,’ ‘ Defiance, 
‘ Hope,’ ‘ Rainbow,’ ‘ Dreadnought,’ ‘Lion’s Whelp.’ Those‘ to be continued 
in the Narrow Seas ’—that is, the Channel Guard—were: ‘Golden Lion,’ 
‘ Antelope,’ ‘ Charles’ (pinnace). ‘The ships to be discharged ’ were the gal- 
leons ‘ Vanguard,’ and ‘ Adventure,’ and the crompsters ‘ Quittance,’ ‘ Crane,’ 
‘ Answer,’ ‘ Advantage, with the ‘ Advice’ (pinnace). I assume Mansell took 
the third squadron, as would be his due, since his place as Leveson’s vice- 
admiral was taken in the Flying Squadron by Sir Amyas Preston. Mansell 
was certainly intercepting contraband of war in the Narrow Seas in the 
autumn: see Hatfield MSS., vol. 89, where under date November 4 
1601 is a report made to him as to the ownership of the prize goods. 
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The exact destination of the Flying Squadron was 
perhaps never definitely settled. All we know for 
certain is that it was not to be kept in the Narrow Seas. 
But seeing the nature of the vessels that composed it, and 
that it was victualled for three months, we may assume 
an offensive movement upon the Spanish coast was in the 
Lord Admiral’s mind. Leveson, however, can not have 
been informed that this was his destination, though it 
was certainly the one he desired. Towards the end of 
the month he was joined off Dover by Duyvenvoord with 
a squadron of six sail. The stout old Admiral, who had 
commanded the Dutch contingent against Cadiz in 1596, 
wanted to repeat the move, and told Leveson that the 
States wished to revert to the old strategy and concert 
with the Queen of England combined action on the 
Spanish coast ‘for prevention of such like alarms.’ 
Leveson eagerly reported this proposal, and shortly after- 
wards by the Lord Admiral’s orders went up to Court to 
confer with the Government.! 

Meanwhile the mobilisation of the Flying Squadron 
appears to have gone forward very leisurely. The reports 
of Spanish activity never ceased, but as week by week 
went by and no hostile fleet appeared, Cecil grew more 
and more sure that his incredulity was justified. It was 
not till August 16th, shortly after another false alarm 
that the enemy was in the Channel, that Darell got 
his orders to victual the ships, and even then things 
dragged on for another month. By the third week in 
September the squadron was still incomplete, and it 
became known for certain that a large Spanish fleet was 
actually at sea. To the Lord Admiral matters now looked 
very serious, but still he could not believe Ireland was the 
object. The old bugbear still haunted his judgment. ‘I 


1 Domestic Calendar, p. 86, August 20, 1601. 
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think,’ he wrote to Cecil on September 23rd, ‘this fleet 
and number of men too great for Ireland. I never liked 
this dallying of the Archduke before Ostend, but to make 
it a good colour for a greater design, for it is that army 
we are to doubt. I pray we be not put in a maze on a 
sudden. Mr. Caron [the Dutch Agent] should write with 
speed that those ships of the Low Countries may presently 
join with her Majesty’s, for all will be too little, if they come 
through the Narrow Seas. P.S.—Tell my Lord Treasurer 
from me that he must prepare a good store of treasure, for 
it will be wanted.’ ! 

His opinion, it is easy to see, was the outcome of 
the old man’s memories of 1588, and he had hardly 
penned it before he had reason to change his view. The 
ink can have been barely dry when a report came in 
from Plymouth that left little room for doubt. It was 
sent him by a privateer captain called Parker, who was on 
the eve of sailing with a small expedition to the West 
Indies, and had as usual been detained with orders to use 
his vessels for the assistance of the Government.? A 
Plymouth skipper, he told the Lord Admiral, had just 
come in from Newfoundland, who on the 12th had seen a 
Spanish fleet of forty sail standing north direct for Ireland, 
and that two privateers bringing home a rich prize had 
seen them again the following day on the same course. 
The Lord Admiral, though he still was unconvinced, im- 
mediately sent the information on to Cecil. ‘You will 
find,’ he wrote, ‘ that if they go for Ireland it is for Cork 
or Waterford. The course they keep may be very well 
for these parts coming from Lisbon. If for Ireland, God 
bless good George Carew.’ 


1 Domestic Calendar, p. 102. 2 Post, pp. 363-4. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE INVASION OF IRELAND ! 


If any man wanted praying for then it was indeed ‘ good 
George Carew.’ His hour had come, and in spite of his 
reiterated warning the Government could not stir a finger 
in time to save him from the blow. For the Spanish 
fleet, which had been reported to the Lord Admiral, was 
indeed bound for Munster. Early in September thirty- 
three sail, great and small, of which twenty were the King’s, 
had sailed from Lisbon under two of the best seamen in 
Spain, Brochero and Zubiaur. On board were nearly five 
thousand veteran troops, a battery of siege guns, and a 
quantity of military stores and spare arms, with the 
renowned Don Juan del Aguila as commander-in-chief.’ 
It was he who had established the Spanish footing in 
Brittany, which for years had been a thorn in the side 
both of England and France, nor was he ever dislodged 
by force of arms. So high was the reputation he had 
won that, though at the time he was in disgrace and under 
arrest, he had been called out of prison to take command 
of the new expedition. What he had done in Brittany he 
intended to repeat in Munster, where the conditions of 
success were still more favourable. Carew’s position was 

1 The main authorities for the invasion are the Pacata Hibernia, where 
the documents quoted will be found, if no other reference is given; and 


Fynes Morrison’s History of Ireland, Book II, c. ii. 
2 Spanish Calendar, 1587-1603, p. 692. 
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indeed critical, and but for the prescience of himself and 
his chief it would have been desperate. To appreciate it 
we must turn again to the state of Mountjoy’s operations 
in Ireland; for the naval and military movements, which 
during the last few years we have seen growing more and 
more interdependent, became at this point so indissolubly 
connected that the one cannot be rightly judged without 
the other. 

It will be remembered that in his last campaign, 
though Mountjoy had successfully established an English 
garrison at Derry, he had been unable to complete his 
programme by occupying Ballyshannon and _ Belleek. 
Still bent on carrying out his clever scheme, it had been 
his intention to open the campaign of 1601 by an attempt 
to seize the coveted position with a force from Connaught, 
while he himself made a diversion to hold Tyrone in 
the north-east of Ulster. Tyrone, however, had made the 
first move. A strong force had been sent down through 
Connaught with orders to break into Munster and rescue 
Desmond, who was still a fugitive and in hiding amongst 
the hills. Carew had frustrated the attempt by rapidly 
reinforcing Limerick and holding the line of the Shannon ; 
and Tyrone’s officers were compelled to return whence 
they came. The movement convinced Carew that it was 
in his own province that the Spaniards intended to make 
their descent. His information confirmed his deductions ; 
and unable to get the Home Government to listen to his 
warnings, he resolved, like the ideal colonial Governor he 
was, to make the best of the position for himself. 

The main question to divine was the point the enemy 
would choose for their descent. His intelligence told him 
to expect them at one of his three chief towns, Limerick, 
Waterford, or Cork. In the deep sack-lke harbour of the 
first he felt sure the Spaniards would never hazard their 
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vessels, for fear of not being able to escape before the 
English fleet caught them entrapped. To reach the 
second, he argued, they would have to pass too near the 
English coast to be pleasant; while Cork provided an 
excellent and accessible harbour and was well placed for 
future operations. So to Cork he betook himself, leaving 
a strong garrison in Limerick to hold the line of the 
Shannon. Weak and difficult to defend as he knew 
Cork to be, it was his capital, and for the sake of the 
moral effect he meant to hold it to the last. He had but 
few resources and less money, yet by good management 
he got new entrenchments dug by voluntary labour, and 
month by month by shrewd economies he quietly accu- 
mulated stores for the army which he knew would have to 
be concentrated there before the year was out. Nor was 
any stone left unturned to prevent the Irish co-operating 
with the invaders when they came. In May he succeeded 
in capturing Desmond. Shortly afterwards he caught 
McCarty tripping, and on his own responsibility arrested 
him in spite of his vigorous posing as a loyal subject. 
On the evidence these men furnished he felt himself 
justified in making further arrests, and by the end of July 
there was not a single chief at large in Munster capable 
of heading a rising in the Spaniards’ favour. 

Still his position was far from secure. The Lord 
Deputy was as resolute as ever for the seizure of Bally- 
shannon. So far from being deterred by Tyrone’s action 
he was only the more anxious to see the line of the 
Earne in his hands before the Spaniards could arrive. 
He applied to England for assistance, but was informed 
that what he required could not be sent him in time. 
Upon this he summoned Carew to consider a new plan of 
campaign. The Ballyshannon idea was not given up, 
but the prospect of a Spanish descent upon Munster, 
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while it added to the urgency of the operation, at the same 
time increased its complexity. As soon as it was known 
that the English Government could not provide the stores 
required for the Connaught project, Docwra had offered to 
make the attempt by land while his transport went by sea. 
- He had pushed his advanced post as far up the Foyle as 
Lifford, and having repelled every effort of O’Donel to 
dislodge him, he was ready to try a blow at Ballyshannon 


from that point, provided his force were brought up to its 
original strength and Mountjoy would still make his diver- 
sion in north-east Ulster.! But in face of the information 
which Carew had obtained of the danger that was threaten- 
ing Munster, the Lord Deputy felt it would be madness 
to engage his main army in the opposite extremity of the 
island. Early in June, therefore, he told the Home Govern- 
ment he had changed his plan of campaign. Tull the eve : 
of harvest he intended to employ his time in making good 
his ground about Belfast and Carrickfergus, and then to 
move on round the south of Lough Neagh upon the 
Blackwater Fort, the scene of Tyrone’s great victory over 
the English in 1598 and his frontier post towards the 
Pale. At the same time he would order Carew to detach 
a thousand men into Connaught, and under cover of these 
operations Docwra was to seize Ballyshannon. But he 
warned them that in view of his Spanish intelligence it 
was absolutely necessary that they should send two thou- 
sand men immediately to reinforce Carew in Munster and 
have four thousand more ready for instant embarkation 
on the first news that the Spaniards had landed.? 

The execution of this project left Carew very weak. 
Not only did it deprive him of nearly half the force at his 


| Carew Calendar, iv. 47. Annals of the Four Masters, vi. 2205, et seq. 
* The Lord Deputy and his Council to the Privy Council, S.P. Ireland, 
ecvill. part 3, June 14, 1601. 
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disposition in Munster, but it also required him to sacrifice 


all he had at sea. Up to this time the ‘ Tramontana ’ 
galleon under Captain Plessington had been cruising off 
the south coast, but she was now ordered to the north-west 
and placed at Docwra’s disposal to assist him in his move 
by blockading the area under treatment and ravaging the 
fertile parts of the coast.! Needless to say, seeing what 
Cecil’s views were, no very strenuous measures were taken 
to raise the two thousand men which Mountjoy asked for ; 
yet Carew loyally obeyed the orders of his chief and sent 
away a thousand men into Connaught, contenting himself 
by directing the commander of the force not to leave 
the province without his express orders. The rest of his 
troops he concentrated about Cork—they were barely 
fifteen hundred men—and continued his entrenchments 
and his arrests. So weak, indeed, was his position that 
the Home Government gave him leave and even advised 
him to abandon Cork and retire with the stores he had 
collected into the interior; but this he stoutly refused to 
do, considering that the moral effect of such a step would 
be disastrous, and set the whole country in a blaze. At 
all costs he meant to hold his capital to the last. ‘The 
town, he stoutly wrote, ‘I know to be infinitely weak, 
but many hands is a strong defence. When the two 
thousand aids shall come, the enemy shall find it a tough 
piece of work to gain it. With such men at the post of 
danger there was small fear that all would not end well. 
Indeed in all our history there are few finer examples of 
loyal and sagacious conduct in a vital crisis than the 
behaviour at this time of Mountjoy and Carew—not only 


1 The ‘Tramontana’ about this time had apparently replaced the 
‘ Popinjay,’ a small galleon, which since her launch in 1587 had been serving 
permanently on the Irish station. It is for this reason, probably, that the 
«Popinjay ’ is absent from most of the Elizabethan navy lists. For notices 
of her and her captain, George Thornton, see Carew Calendar, iii. passim. 
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in the sober fearlessness with which they took the neces- 
sary risks, but for the loyal way in which two masterful 
spirits sacrificed themselves each for the other and loyally 
recognised each other’s difficulties and wisdom. 

In an episode which occurred at the moment of 
greatest tension and came near to making a rupture 
between them we have another instance of one of the 
main causes why England succeeded where Spain failed. 
About the middle of July, Mountjoy succeeded in driving 
Tyrone from what he had considered his impregnable 
position on the Blackwater. The way into the heart of 
his country was open, and Mountjoy, who had apparently 
fallen back on his original idea, called on Docwra to 
advance. But Docwyra replied that he could not move, 
and Mountjoy, after sending him a stinging reprimand, 
ordered the force which Carew had detached into 
Connaught to advance over the Ulster border upon 
Ballyshannon. The force was still on the Munster estab- 
lishment, and the officer in command, feeling himself 
bound by Carew’s order, declined to obey. The refusal 
reached Mountjoy at the same time that he had heard 
Carew had asked the Home Government to be allowed to 
appoint a certain number of captains in the two new regi- 
ments that were to come from England. The despatch 
in which Carew had explained to his chief his reasons for 
restricting his officer’s action had not reached him, 
and Mountjoy was naturally furious. He wrote home 
threatening to resign, and to Carew an angry but dignified 
protest. ‘The Council and myself,’ the letter ran, ‘ upon 
occasion of extraordinary consequence sent for some of 
the Companies of Munster out of Connaught when we 
heard you were to be supplied with two thousand out of 
England, but we received from them a flat denial to come 
and the copy of your letter to warrant them therein. If 
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you have authority from the Queen to countermand 
mine, you may very well justify it, but it is more than 
you have vowed to me to have, when I (before my coming 
over) protested with you, that if you had, I would rather 
serve the Queen in prison than here. My lord, these are 
great disgraces to me. My allegiance and our honour 
are now engaged with all my burdens to go on in this 
work, otherwise no fear should make me suffer thus much, 
and what I do, it is only love doth move me unto it. For 
I know you are dear to one whom I am bound to respect 
with extraordinary affection. And so, my lord, I wish 
you well and will omit nothing while I am in this king- 
dom to give you the best contentment I can and continue 
as your assured friend, Mountjoy. So nobly spoke the 
Elizabethan statesman, but the man was burning under- 
neath. His political career had begun in a successful duel 
with Essex, and his hand was itching for his rapier. ‘I 
will concur with you in the service,’ he wrote in another 
part of his letter, ‘as long as it shall please her Majesty to 
employ us here ; but afterward I doubt not but to give 
you satisfaction that I am not worthy of this wrong.’ 

But already, before ever he knew of Mountjoy’s order, 
Carew had told his officer he could spare him a little 
longer, and he was to advance into Ulster if ordered to do 
so, and he wrote the Lord Deputy a letter as nobly sub- 
missive as his own and vowed he did not mean to bestow 
a single commission without his approval. This brought 
from Mountjoy a fine apology couched in terms of deep 
distress at the injustice he had committed. The extreme 
gravity of the crisis, he said, must be his excuse. More 
serious news than ever had come, and he begged Carew to 
meet him for a consultation. ‘If I would like Diogenes,’ 
he said, ‘ take a candle in my hand to seek a wise man in 
this kingdom unto whose judgment I would trust to 
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assist mine (in the case in question) I know not where I 
should find any except it be you; and therefore if it 
be possible, send me word, where I may speak with you 
presently, though I come as far or farther than Kilkenny.’ 

The letter was written on September 5th from Trim, 
whither the Lord Deputy had moved as the point from 
which he could most easily reach either Munster, Ulster, 
or Connaught, as events required. For the news was now 
very grave. Early in August Plessington had surprised 
a smart Spanish frigate at anchor. She cut her cables, 
and after a hot chase succeeded in getting under O’Donel’s 
guns at Sligo. For seventeen days Plessington blockaded 
her there, hoping every hour to hear that Docwra was 
advancing from Ballyshannon and employing his time in 
desperate attempts to cut the Spaniard out and raiding 
O’Donel’s cattle under his nose. But all was in vain, and 
at last as his victuals began to get low he resolved to draw 
off and tempt her to come out. This she did, but again 
her splendid sailing powers enabled her to show the ‘ Tra- 
montana’ a clean pair of heels, and she escaped.! From 
spies her mission was soon known. She had come to 
announce to Tyrone that a Spanish expeditionary force was 
on the point of sailing to hisassistance. It was this news 
apparently that had so deeply disturbed Mountjoy when 
he ordered Carew’s troops to Ballyshannon. It was quickly 
supplemented by intelligence from the scout pinnaces to 
the southward that Aguila had actually sailed. Though 
it was soon known that he had put back again in distress, 
the reprieve could not belong. Tyrone and O’ Donel were 
preparing to march southward to receive their allies, and 
with the Ballyshannon pass still in their hands there was 
nothing to stop them except the dangerous expedient of a 


1 §.P. Ireland, ecix., part 1. Plessington to the Lord Admiral, Septem- 
ber 3, 1601. 
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new campaign in Ulster. Fortunately the situation was 
somewhat relieved by the action of Docwra. Stung to the 
quick by Mountjoy’s taunts, he had made a sudden dash 
on Donegal and seized it behind O’Donel’s back. O’Donel 
flew to dislodge him, but in vain. The untrained Irish 
troops were unfit for attacking Docwra’s veteran regulars 
behind entrenchments. Hard pressed they were for a 
while, but the moment Plessington appeared in Lough 
Swilly to refit he was ordered with a victual ship to 
Donegal, and the place was saved.! 

Thus, though Ballyshannon was still in O’Donel’s 
hands, his line of communication with Tyrone was flanked 
by a seaport adversely occupied, and something at least 
had been done to fetter his movements southward. It was 
also known that the reinforcements for Munster were at 
last on their way. Three weeks before, on August 12th, 
when Cecil believed a Spanish fleet was off the mouth 
of the Channel steering for Munster, he had written to 
inform Carew that the two regiments he had been 
promised were only waiting for a wind toembark. Carew 
therefore felt justified in obeying Mountjoy’s summons, 
and ill as he was, and worn out with anxiety and hard 
work, he was on the point of starting when he heard 
independently the news of the Spanish frigate at Sligo. 
At the same time his long expected reinforcements put 
into Waterford and he was obliged to say he could not 
come. Hastily recalling his old troops that were in Kerry 
and Galway, he flung himself into the work of organising 
his new forces. It took him another week, and hardly 
was it complete when a privateer pinnace put into Cork 
with the same alarming tidings which had finally roused 
the home Government from its apathy. She had come 


4 : 
1 Toid., and Annals of the Four Masters, vi. 2252, et seq. 
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straight from the coast of Spain, where to the northward 
of Finisterre she had seen a fleet of forty-five sail standing 
straight for Ireland. The wind which had brought the 
news might bring the fleet at any moment, and not with- 
out reason had the old Lord-Admiral exclaimed, ‘ God bless 
good George Carew.’ 

This was on September 13. Undismayed he hurried 
to Cork, prepared, as he had said, to give the Spaniards the 
tough piece of work he had so ably prepared for them. 
Not a sail had yet appeared. The next day and the next 
went by and still they came not. On the third day the 
fair weather broke up and on the fourth it was blowing a 
gale from the north. For a while Carew knew he was 
safe, and not for a moment did he hesitate how to use 
his reprieve. A messenger was despatched to the Lord 
Deputy to say that he was coming, and, leaving Sir Charles 
Wilmot in command at Cork, on the 17th, ill as he was, 
he rode off in the teeth of the storm to obey the Lord 
Deputy’s summons. As the cloud darkened to the south- 
ward, Mountjoy had moved down to Rheban, near Athy, 
and thither Carew meant to ride. But he could get no 
further than Leighlin. There the second day he sank 
exhausted, and there Mountjoy found him and carried him 
to Ormond’s house at Kilkenny. 

It was an anxious and difficult debate that followed. 
For it was now possible, even probable, that the Spanish 
fleet had been driven back to Spain. For two days they 
took counsel together what to do if after all the Spaniards 
should land. They were still elaborating their plans, 
when on the 22nd a horseman dashed up to the door 
with the news that the enemy were off the mouth of 
Cork harbour. Scarcely had they had time to consider 
the new situation when a second messenger rattled in to 
say that at the last moment the wind had shifted so that 
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the fleet could not enter the haven, and that they had 
been last seen making for Kinsale. 

The majority of the council were for the Lord 
Deputy’s immediate return to Dublin in order to concen- 
trate an army there, while Carew went back to hold Cork. 
But Carew protested. He knew the Irish too well to assent 
to so false a step. The moral effect of the Lord Deputy’s 
presence on the spot, he said, was everything. If he 
went on to the point of danger with but a single orderly, 
it was better than turning his back for a whole army. 
Let him summon his troops to meet him in the threatened 
city, and not an Irishman would care to stir. To chival- 
rous Mountjoy it was advice after his own heart. His 
only objection was that it was useless to concentrate an 
army at Cork without stores to feed it. Then Carew 
told him how through all the anxious months he had 
been hoarding supplies till he now had enough to keep 
the Lord Deputy’s whole army two and even three months. 
At that, in a warm-hearted outburst of admiration, 
Mountjoy got up from the council table and embraced 
him, vowing he had saved his honour and the kingdom. 
There was now no reason for not taking Carew’s welcome 
advice, nor for any further delay than was required for 
issuing the necessary orders. Arrangements were speedily 
made for the concentration of the army, officers were 
sent north to command it, letters were written to 
England desiring that the remforcements that were 
coming to Ulster should be sent to Waterford instead, 
and finally a modest suggestion was made that a part 
at least of the fleet should be ordered to their assistance.! 
This done the two friends were again in the saddle that 
very night, and on the 27th, with nothing but Carew’s 


1 The Lord Deputy, &c. to the Privy Council, September 23. S.P. 
Ireland, ecix. part II. 
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escort and their personal servants, they rode together 
into Cork. 

The effect of the move was all that Carew promised. 
On the 21st Aguila had reached Kinsale. The weak 
garrison by Wilmot’s orders had evacuated the place 
and by the 23rd the Spaniards were in full possession 
of the town and the adjacent castle of Rincorran, which 
commanded the entrance of the haven at the point where 
Charles Fort now stands. Yet no move had been made to 
support the invasion. Scarcely an Irishman had joined, and 
Aguila began to find his position by no means enviable. 
It was only part of the expedition that had arrived. In the 
bad weather that had been met with, Zubiaur, the vice- 
admiral, and eight other vessels with six hundred and 
fifty men and most of the stores had been driven back to 
Corufia. Of the rest two or three ships of Brochero’s 
division with some seven hundred men! had been forced 
to leeward into Baltimore, over fifty miles to the west- 
ward, while a large transport that had parted company 
had been taken by a ship of Sir John Gilbert, Captain of 
Plymouth Fort.2 Moreover, the Spanish general found 
the place weak and difficult to defend. It was com- 
manded by hills on every side; it had no defences but 
its medieval walls and towers, nor could Aguila get 


1 Report of a Scottish skipper in Pacata Hibernia, 352. Captain Duro 
says it was 2000 men (Armada Española, iii. 219), but he also says Aguila 
had 4000 in all. The official return (Spanish Calendar, p. 692) gives the 
total infantry that sailed as 4464. From an intercepted report printed in 
Pacata Hibernia, p. 345, we know the official muster at Kinsale was 3400, 
all of whom, however, were not effective. Adding to this the 650 that 
returned with Zubiaur, it is clear there cannot have been more than 700 at 
Baltimore. Captain Duro also says the landing was on October 8, N.S., 
whereas the intercepted despatch says it was October 13, N.S., thus agreeing 
with the English authorities. 

2 Cecil to Lord Seroope, October 9, 1601, Hatfield MSS. The transport 
was of 400 tons, ‘ full of soldiers and officers.’ Gilbert’s privateer was called 
the ‘ Refusal.’ 
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material for strengthening his position with more modern 
works without the loan of the fleet’s boats. But this 

Brochero refused. In striking contrast to the behaviour 
of Mountjoy and Carew, he seemed to have no care for 
his colleague. His one idea was to obey the letter of his 
instructions and get his ships clear away at the earliest 
possible moment. His only answer to Aguila’srequests and 
expostulation was to dump his stores and ammunition in 
the mud at the nearest point. He did not even dare to 
stay long enough to disembark the whole of the army’s 
victuals, but, as the general complained, sailed away 
forthwith, as though the shot of the English fleet were 
already humming about his ears. 

Aguila thus found himself left to his own resources 
with little over three thousand effective men, though 
most of these were veterans from the Itahan tertias 
and the garrisons of the Azores. Of the Trish horses 
he had expected to find ready for his cavalry, not a single 
one had appeared, and much of his ordnance and com- 
missariat stores were injured by rough weather and 
improper landing. To make matters worse, Mountjoy 
began immediately to lay waste the country five miles 
round Kinsale, and to remove the whole of the inhabi- 
tants and the live stock, nor could Aguila stir a finger to 
interfere with the English cavalry at their work. Still, 
without a siege train and ships, Mountjoy could do 
nothing to dislodge him. He had not a single war 
vessel available even to blockade the port; all he could 
spare were wanted for the Ballyshannon move. The 
‘Moon’ pinnace was the only one he had kept at his 
own disposition, and her he had ordered to cruise in the 
North Channel to intercept an agent of Tyrone’s who 
had been sent into Scotland. Again he wrote to London 
begging that a naval squadron and a siege train might 
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be sent him.’ By this time—a week after he had reached 
Cork—his troops began to come in by companies, but a 
spell of bad weather prevented his taking the field, nor did 
it clear till the whole of them had joined his colours. By ~ 
the second week in October his force was complete except 
for the expected reinforcements from England and the 
artillery which was coming from Dublin by sea, and on 
the 16th he moved out to invest Kinsale and prevent 
Aguila effecting a junction either with his forces at 
Baltimore or with Tyrone. 

Till a fleet arrived he could do no more, and, considering 
how long Leveson’s squadron had been in preparation, 
he was not unreasonable in expecting immediate naval 
assistance. But for some reason not explainable, the 
ships were still unready for sea. The news of the landing 
was known in London by October 3.2 In the previous 
week, on intelligence that Brochero was at sea, levy letters 
had been issued for 2000 men for Ireland. These were 
now raised to 5000, but the fleet did not move. It was 
not yet known that Brochero had returned to Spain, yet 
instead of immediately sending every available vessel to 
attack him, it was determined to use the ships as trans- 
ports and hold them back till the troops were ready. But 
in defence of the home authorities it must be said that the 
difficulty m manning the ships was very great. As we 
have seen, the popularity of the Queen’s service amongst 
seafaring men had sunk lower and lower with the progress 
of the war. The Lord Admiral had sent out special orders 
that no favour should be shown in letting men off, and 
the Lord Treasurer assured Cecil the delay was entirely 
due to the want of mariners for the Queen’sships. It was 


} S.P. Ireland, ccix. ii. October 2 and 4. 
2 Belvoir MSS., Hist. MSS. Com. xm. iv. 380. 
3 For the levies see Hist. MSS. Com., 1x. i. 660, xv. iv. 380, xv. vii. 54. 
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not till October 20 that Leveson’s commission for Ireland 
was signed, nor till three days later that the fleet was 
pronounced ready for sea. It was mainly composed of 


the same vessels that had been named for the flying 


squadron, though two of the galleons had been changed, 
and Leveson found himself in command of six Royal ships, 
‘ Warspite, ‘ Garland,’ ‘ Defiance,’ ‘ Nonpareil,’ ‘ Swiftsure’ 
and ‘ Crane,’ the pinnace ‘ Merlin,’ four London merchant- 
men and two hired crompsters. The transports would 
not hold all the troops, and a large number of the men, 
against all precedent, were crowded into the galleons. 
The naval officers strongly objected. But in the loyal 
spirit that happily characterised the English services 
under Elizabeth, they were willing under the circum- 
stances to make the best of it for once, but hoped her 
Majesty’s ships would not again be used as transports.’ 
It was not till a week later that all were aboard and 
Leveson was clear of the river. A three days’ gale caused 
further delay, so that he did not reach the Downs till 
November 5, where he reported all well and the soldiers 
well accommodated. Four days later he had to put into 
Plymouth, for the ‘ Nonpareil’ had lost her foremast and 
had to be left behind. On the morrow he sailed again, 
with Gilbert’s ‘ Refusal’ added to his command. Two 
days earlier the balance of the troops, to the number of 
a thousand men, that had been raised in the west and 
for over a fortnight had been windbound in the Bristol 
Channel, also got clear, and thus by November 10, some 
five weeks after the news of the Spanish landing had been 


1 Lord Admiral to Fulke Greville, October 11 : Coke MSS., Hist. MSS. 
Com., x1. i. 31, and Buckhurst to Cecil, Hatfield MSS., vol. clxxxiti. Palmer 
and Trevor to Lord Admiral, October 27, ibid. Ixxxix. Leveson’s commis- 
sion is printed in Egerton Papers (Camden Society), xii. 332. 

2 Palmer and Trevor to Lord Admiral, October 27: Hatfield MSS., lxxxix. 
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received by the Government, the assistance which Mountjoy 
had called for was at last well on its way.! 

Meanwhile the delay had been used by the Lord Deputy 
to the best advantage his means allowed. Rismg from 
Cork as soon as the weather permitted, he had commenced 
the investment of Kinsale on October 17, by establishing 
himself on a hill known as Kilcorran, about a mile from 
the north gate of the town. Between him and the enemy 
lay the head of Oyster-haven, an inlet which runs up into 
the land parallel to that of Kinsale. Hither he had sent 
his stores by sea, under convoy of a small man-of-war 
commanded by a Captain Ward, and thus got over the 
difficulty of land transport, which was so often an insuper- 
able obstacle to autumn operations in Ireland. For the 
present he could do no more than perpetually harass 
the enemy with night alarms. He had still no means of 
blockading the place by sea. The rear division of the 
Spanish fleet was yet to come, and Ward’s vessel could 
not leave its duty of guarding the store ships in Oyster- 
haven ; nor had the warships which were convoying his 
ordnance from Dublin yet arrived. On the 22nd, however, 
Captain Thomas Button, of the ‘Moon’ pinnace, rode 
into camp to say he had escorted the ordnance ships 
as far as Waterford, where they lay windbound. He was 
ordered to return at once and bring round his pinnace. 
Mountjoy’s first care, according to the invariable rule in 
such cases, was to get possession of the works commanding 
the entrance to the haven and so seal up the port. The 
moment therefore that Button with the ‘ Moon’ arrived, 
he was directed with Ward to bombard Rincorran Castle 
from the sea. This the two captains did merrily enough ; 
but as the ‘Moon’ carried nothing heavier than five- 
pounder sakers, she could make no impression on the 


1 See various despatches in Hatfield MSS., |xxxix. 
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masonry.! Ward therefore returned to his guard duty in 
Oyster-haven, and Button had to content himself with 
blockading Kinsale harbour, ‘which service, says the official 
journal of the siege, ‘notwithstanding many attempts 
made by the Spaniards and natives, he very valiantly to 
his high commendation performed.’ ? 

By the 26th the ordnance ships reached Oyster-haven 
and the siege could begin in earnest. The same day 
Mountjoy broke up his camp at Kilcorran, and, crossing 
the haven, pushed on and seized the height beyond it, 
called Spital Hill, which commanded the town within little 
more than musket shot. Here he entrenched himself, and 
the investment by land was complete. On the morrow 
the guns were landed in Oyster-haven, and a battery 
formed and armed on the land side of Rincorran Castle. 
Aguila had garrisoned the work with a single company, 
and in the night he sent fresh troops down the river in 
boats to reinforce it. But the redoubtable Captain Button 
had to be dealt with. Hewas on the watch and was soon 
blazing into the flotilla so smartly that it was forced to 
retire with its purpose uneffected. Next day Aguila made 
a bold attempt to relieve the place by land, but it was 
repulsed with loss. Rincorran had to be left to its fate, 
with the result that early in the morning of November 1 
it surrendered. 

Aguila was thus shut in by land and sea, but there 
was still grave cause for anxiety. As yet there was no 
news of Leveson’s fleet. Till it came, a powerful Spanish 
squadron, such as Zubiaur’s was known to be, might 
easily force its way in; nor could the English generals be 


1 The ‘Moon’ was a pinnace of 60 tons, built in 1586. Her armament 
as then scheduled was 6 sakers and 2 falcons (two-pounders) and 8 secondary 
or quick-firing pieces. See The Spanish War, 1585-7 (Navy Record Soc.) 
p. 312. 

2 Pacata Hibernia, cap. xvii. 
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sure of the result should Tyrone and O’Donel appear before 
reinforcements reached them. In the course of the week it 
was known that O’Donel was well on his way and Tyrone 
but a few days behind. Scientific soldiership told Mountjoy 
that the relieving columns should be beaten in detail 
before the junction could be effected, and he was for 
detaching half his force to intercept O’Donel. Carew, 
however, knew that scientific soldiership would not always 
work in savage warfare, and pointed out that O’Donel’s 
‘sharking’ troops, as he called them, could easily elude 
a force of English regulars. But he was overruled, and 
so great was Mountjoy’s faith in the skill and loyalty of 
his second in command that Carew himself, notwith- 
standing his disapproval of the movement, was given the 
command. 

It was a grave risk to run, and for its success it 
depended on the prompt arrival of the fleet. Carew’s 
departure left Mountjoy with a force actually inferior to 
that which he was besieging, yet he did not flinch from 
the responsibility. Though the fleet had not yet reached 
Plymouth and the western remforcements were still 
windbound in the Bristol Channel, Mountjoy did not 
know it. He was expecting them every day—as he had a 
right to—and the risk he took may be commended as 
highly honourable both to his courage and his judgment. 

Carew, having undertaken a task which he himself 
thought ill advised, did his best with his customary 
devotion to prove himself wrong. The result was that he 
demonstrated the correctness both of his own reasons and 
his chief’s conclusion. O’Donel was advancing through 
Tipperary as though to threaten either the Lord 
Deputy’s base at Cork or some other point on his com- 
munications. By forced marches Carew managed to throw 
himself across O’Donel’s line of advance at Cashel before 


id 
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the Irishmen had got beyond Holy Cross, and there the 
two forces sat facing each other. Neither cared to attack. 
Carew was well enough where he was. O’Donel could not 
pass him without fighting at a hopeless disadvantage, 
and his only means of turning the English position was 
by moving to his right rear over the Slievephelim 
Mountains. These the continuous rains had made 
impassable, and Carew was master of the situation. But 
suddenly all was changed. It began to freeze, the hills 
became passable, and O’Donel immediately slipped over 
them into Limerick county. It was just the kind of 
evasion that Carew had warned his chief to expect, but he 
was no man to accept the reverse without an effort to 
mend it. By a brilliant march parallel to O’Donel’s he 
reached Kilmallock in a single day and again headed off 
his enemy on his new line of advance, forcing him still 
further to the westward. For the exhausted English 
column to pursue troops so nimble as O’Donel’s was im- 
possible. But it mattered little. Though Carew had 
failed to bring O’Donel to action, he had successfully 
delayed his march and, having at the same time preserved 
his own interior lines, was sure by a leisurely retreat 
to reach Kinsale again before the relieving columns could 
concentrate upon his chief. 

Meanwhile Mountjoy’s calculations had proved as just 
as Carew’s. The day after the flying column marched a 
strange squadron had been sighted from Kinsale driving to 
the westward. It proved to be the loyal Earl of Thomond 
with one thousand foot and one hundred horse from Eng- 
land. The violent easterly weather that prevailed carried 
him as far west as Castlehaven, but in two days he was back 
at Kinsale. On the morrow, November 12, Leveson, with 
two thousand foot, besides gunners, artificers and ordnance 
stores, put into Cork, and on the 14th, as the troops from 
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the Bristol Channel reached Castlehaven and Waterford, he 
managed in spite of the violent weather to make Kinsale. 
For the time, therefore, Mountjoy was safe, with the 
balance of strength in his favour till such time as O’Donel 
and Tyrone should appear. 

Once arrived the young admiral showed himself as 
keen to retrieve his reputation as the Lord Deputy was to 
deal Aguila a blow before the Irish army could come to 
his relief. To understand the action of the fleet it must 
be remembered that the haven of Kinsale is roughly a 
horseshoe formed by the last bend of the river Bandon as 
it sweeps to the sea round Castle-ni-park. The peninsula 
which the bend encloses divides the haven into an outer 
and an inner port, and upon it stood an old castle where 
the Spaniards had thrown up entrenchments to protect 
the cattle they had captured at their first landing. 
Opposite to it, on the seaward arm of the bend and com- 
manding the outer anchorage, stood the castle of Rincorran, 
now in Mountjoy’s hands, while along the inner bend 
stretched the walls of Kinsale. It was upon Castle-ni- 
park, as soon as the troops were disembarked, that 
Leveson directed his energy. Captain Tolkerne with 
Gilbert’s ‘ Refusal’ and Ward were sent into the mner 
port to prevent the castle being relieved while Leveson 
attacked it. The two pinnaces successfully carried out 
the duty allotted to them and drove back the relieving 
force. But the weather continued so wild that the ships’ 
guns did little damage, nor was it till Leveson landed 
two pieces and battered the place from the opposite side 
of the river that Castle-ni-park surrendered. 

Mountjoy was now free to carry on the siege upon 
the lines he had settled. At present he was too weak 
to attempt to storm a breach against so numerous and 
fine a force as Aguila’s. The reinforcements from the 
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western counties had not arrived; Carew was still 
absent ; and the whole of Thomond’s men had suffered so 
severely at sea that they were unfit for service and had 
to be sent back to Cork to recruit. Mountjoy’s plan, 
therefore, was to endeavour to reduce Aguila’s numbers by 
a bombardment of the town before attempting to breach 
the walls. To this end Leveson was ordered again to land 
guns and form a battery at Castle-ni-park ; but not content 
with this, he and his vice-admiral, Sir Amyas Preston, had 
their flagships warped into the inner haven so that they 
could bombard the town at short range. Aguila promptly 
mounted a gun to dislodge them, but they had only been 
hit three times before a well-directed shot disabled it. 
In concert with Mountjoy’s batteries they soon made the 
base-town, where the Spaniards were quartered, unten- 
able and compelled them to retire to shelter trenches on 
the further side of the town. 

It was thus the time was occupied until November 25 
when Carew returned with the flying column and some 
fresh troops which he had gathered on his march. 
The investment was then strengthened on the west 
side, where Tyrone and O’ Donel were expected to appear. 
The batteries were also completed and Aguila was sum- 
moned. He of course returned a defiant answer, and 
then the bombardment began in earnest, alternating with 
desperate sallies in which the Spaniards attempted to 
destroy the English works and spike the guns.! Both 
attack and defence were pushed with restless energy. It 
was now becoming a neck and neck race whether Aguila 
could be battered into surrender before the Irish could 


ı This is a very early instance of ‘spiking.’ The official account in 
Pacata Hibernia, cap. xvii. says that upon the bodies of the slain were 
found ‘spikes and hammers to cloy the cannon.’ On one occasion they 
succeeded in ‘ cloying’ a demi-culverin, but it was made serviceable again 


next morning. 
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get to his aid. Little progress, however, had been made 
when the situation was suddenly changed in his favour. 
On the night of December 2 a more desperate sally than 
usual had driven the English from their advanced 
trenches, and it was only after a very hard fight that they 
recovered them. It was the most serious encounter they 
had yet had. Aguila’s strength and fighting spirit seemed 
in no way impaired by the bombardment, and in the 
morning their rest was disturbed with the news that 
Zubiaur with the second Spanish squadron had put into 
Castlehaven. 

On November 27 he had sailed again from Coruña, 
with his forces raised to ten sail and over eight hundred 
troops, but according to the English intelligence he had 
but half his division—six sail in all, the rest having 
parted company in a fog.! Still the missing ships were 
known to be in the neighbourhood, and the situation 
was bad enough as it was. At Castlehaven, the newly 
arrived Spaniards were practically in touch with the 
remainder of Aguila’s force at Baltimore, nor was there 
anything between them and the advancing Irish army. 
Before the day was out it was known that they had joined 
hands with O’ Donel and that Tyrone was within a march 
of Kinsale. The moment had come, if ever, for Leveson 
to make his reputation. A few days before he had 
written to Cecil desponding at the little chance there was 
for the navy. All he could do, he said, was to impeach 
supplies out of Spain. He had anchored as close to the 
walls as water would allow, and had driven the Spaniards 
from the base-town. ‘ Yet the best service,’ he lamented, 


1 The report of the Committee of the Council of State (Spanish Calendar, 
p. 700) says he lost one vessel coming out of port and that three others 
parted company afterwards in bad weather, and that the rest not being able 
to make Kinsale, ‘ by the mercy of God,’ they thought. put into Castlehaven 
on December 1. 
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‘her Majesty is to expect from her fleet, continued here 
at so great a charge, is no other but that by making good 
the place by sea we do give countenance to transportation, 
whereby her Majesty’s army by land may be the better 
relieved.’ Secondly there was the moral effect of his 
presence on the Irish, who, as he said, ‘are apt to turn 
with every accident of fortune. Not an inspiring 
prospect for an ambitious young admiral, unless, as he 
said, a second force were sent from Spain to support 
the first! Now the second force he hoped for had 
come, and he lost not a moment. No sooner did he 
receive the intelligence than he began warping his flag- 
ship out of the inner haven. The wind was dead in his 
teeth and blowing strong. But his resolution was taken, 
and he was not to be baulked. Preston with half the 
fleet was to continue the blockade, while he himself with 
the rest made a dash on Castlehaven, with intent to 
destroy Zubiaur’s squadron before he could land his stores. 
With incredible labour he succeeded in getting his ships 
to sea and in a few hours was away with his own 
< Warspite’ and three other galleons, the ‘Defiance, ‘ Swift- 
sure’ and ‘Crane,’ the ‘Merlin’ pinnace, one of the Lon- 
don merchantmen and a caravel. It was on Saturday, 
December 5, that he got out, and on Sunday morning 
he was before Castlehaven. He found the troops and 
guns already landed. Some six hundred musketeers were 
lining the shores which commanded the anchorage within 
easy range, and at the narrow entrance a battery of eight 
guns was just finished.2 Within was Zubiaur’s squadron 
—his flagship, about 500 tons, his vice-flag, almost as 


1 S.P. Ireland, ccix. part 1. November 29, 1601. 
2 The ‘Spanish entrenchments’ are still pointed out. The number of 
troops landed was actually 650, eight companies. Spanish Calendar, p.705. 
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large—both royal galleons—three other vessels of 200 
tons, and one small one. 

As naval ideas went then it was an ugly place to 
tackle. But Leveson only waited long enough for the 
caravel to find the channel and then he led in. There was 
no thought, as had so often marred similar actions, of 
how he was to get out again. It was enough for him, as 
for Drake at Cadiz, that the enemy was inside. A storm 
of shot small and great was his greeting, but he would 
not be turned from his prey. In five hours he had sunk 
Zubiaur’s flagship and three others, a little later he drove 
the vice-flagship a wreck on the rocks, and the sixth 
vessel only escaped by running ashore herself. During 
the whole time, as leading ship, he had received all the 
Spaniards could give him. By the time night fell his 
work was done and it was time to think about getting out 
again. But this was now impossible. The wind was 
blowing harder than ever into the bay and he could not 
move. All that day he had to he where he was, exposed 
to the fire of the enemy’s musketeers and the battery, and 
all day he foughtthem. Once in his eagerness he stood in 
so close that he took the ground, and for half a tide lay 
exposed to the full fury of the Spanish guns. His ship, 
Says Chamberlain, who had been wont to mock him, ‘had 
been lost had not Sir R. Leveson played the man when 
all his men’s hearts failed.’ In the evening two French 
deserters swam to his ship and told him he had killed 
forty men. Next day was no better, and again he had to 
fight them all day long. What damage he did we do not 
know. In the three days he himself was struck by great 
shot over three hundred times. At daybreak on the third 
day the weather mended, and it became possible to warp 
out, but even then, mauled as he was, he would not move 
till he saw all his ships clear out before him. For three 
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nights he had not slept, and on the 9th he returned to 
Kinsale too exhausted to write his own despatch. Four 
days before he had left the place the laughing-stock of 
the wits, and he returned to it with a name that no one 
could venture to question. Never was a reputation more 
brilliantly retrieved or a piece of ugly work more 
completely done. The Lord Deputy in his official 
despatch lavished on him the highest compliments. ‘A 
more sufficient and gallant gentleman, he concluded, 
“could not have been chosen for such an employment.’ 
It was no more than the young admiral deserved. 
Practically single-handed he had annihilated the squadron 
of one of the most renowned admirals of Spain; the 
Spaniards’ retreat was cut off, the bulk of their stores 
destroyed, and a victory won at the very moment when 
after long years of heartsore expectation the Irish and 
their saviours were joining hands. The moral effect 
upon a people apt, as Leveson had said, to turn with 
every accident of fortune could not fail to be disastrous. 
There was little chance now that the remainder of 
Zubiaur’s force, which was still at sea, would ever reach 
him, and to remove what hope there was, one of the 
missing transports with eighty men on board came into 
Kinsale in Leveson’s absence and surrendered to Sir 
Amyas Preston.! 


1 Of the other two one was wrecked on the coast of Brittany and one got 
back to Galicia (Spanish Calendar, 705). In the account of the Castlehaven 
action I have followed the official despatch which Sir Amyas Preston wrote 
for Leveson on the evening of his return to Kinsale (S.P. Ireland, ccix. 1. 
Preston to the Lord Admiral) and Leveson’s own despatch to Cecil (S.P. Dom., 
eelxxxii. 19, December 13). The account in Pacata Hibernia, cap. xix. 
says there were only five guns in the battery and that Leveson was under 
fire only twenty-four hours. As to the Spanish commander, though other 
names are sometimes given, Preston distinctly says it was ‘Seriago,’ 
which was the form that the English had by this time adopted to 
indicate the veteran Spanish admiral who, while keeping open communi- 
cation with Brittany, had with his squadron of light vessels done more 
damage to English trade than all the rest of his brother admirals together. 
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The encouragement which Leveson’s timely exploit 
gave the English was sorely needed. The winter’s siege 
and the vigorous sorties of the enemy had told severely 
on the Lord Deputy’s force. He knew that Tyrone’s army 
must be upon him in a few days, and, what was worse, he 
had learnt from Preston’s prisoners that the veteran admiral 
Bertendona was expected with reinforcements from Lisbon 
in six weeks. The fleet had done its work. It had brought 
him his succours and destroyed the enemy’s rear-guard. 
Yet he took upon himself to keep it under his orders, and, 
what was more, urged that it should be strengthened with 
fresh ships. Again the false strategy of the Government 
was apparent. With the fleet acting on the defensive it 
was impossible to guard the Irish coast without two 
squadrons, each strong enough to master Bertendona. It 
could not be divined where the expected force would 
attempt to land. As the Lord Deputy pointed out, the 
situation demanded one squadron to watch Baltimore and 
Berehaven and another Cork and Kinsale, and Leveson’s 
fleet was not strong enough to divide. His land forces 
caused him equal anxiety. Encouraged or intimidated by 
Tyrone’s presence, the whole of Munster was now practi- 
cally in revolt, and the Irish main army consisted of over 
six thousand men besides the Spaniards at Castlehaven 
and Baltimore under Don Alonso Docampo. Mountjoy 


The spelling of Zubiaur’s name had given almost as much trouble in 
England as his ships in the Bay of Biscay. It occurs in the forms Sebuco, 
Sebure, Cebeaur, Seburo, Subiacoe, Suriago, Siriago, Sevior, and several 
others. That Preston was right is confirmed by an intercepted despatch 
from the chief of the statf of Alonso Docampo, who commanded the troops 
of Zubiaur’s squadron. (See the ‘Delanthe of Alonso del Campo from 
Castlehaven, December 24, N.S.,’ S.P. Ireland, ccix. u.) This officer says 
nine vessels sailed from Coruña, of which two were the King’s. Three were 
thought to be lost and one was sent back. Zubiaur, he says, was then at 
Castlehaven. Cf.the report on Zubiaur’s own despatches, Spanish Calendar, 
p- 700. 
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begged for four thousand more foot at once. From the 
north he could expect no help. In Tyrone’s absence his 
officers there could hold their own but no more. The 
Government, however, had an idea. The Scottish King 
was now openly Elizabeth’s ally, and she proposed with 
his consent to raise troops in Scotland and send them to 
reinforce the northern officers. Such troops Mountjoy 
knew to be useless for regular operations with his own 
highly trained infantry, but for irregular warfare they were 
unsurpassed and he warmly approved the design, provided 
that the new levies were used independently to harry 
Tyrone’s rear.! 

Meantime he was using the respite which Leveson’s 
action and the bad weather gave him to prepare a hot 
reception for the relieving force and to prevent joint action 
between it and the beleaguered garrison. The bombard- 
ment and the sorties continued, and it was not till ten 
days after Leveson’s return from Castlehaven that the 
English scouts got contact with Tyrone’s advanced guard. 
By this time the whole of the country north of the Owen- 
boy river in Mountjoy’s rear was in the enemy’s hands; 
and on December 21 Tyrone’s vanguard appeared on Kil- 
corran hill behind him. It was the position which he had 
himself originally occupied and thus his retreat to Cork 
was completely cut off. The English siege lines at this 
time consisted firstly of Mountjoy’s main entrenched camp 
on Spital Hill with its front facing the north gate of Kinsale 
and its rear Tyrone’s position, and secondly on his true 
right and to the westward the Earl of Thomond had 
his entrenched quarter. It was at this point that Tyrone, 
although apparently threatening Mountjoy’s position, 
intended to begin operations. His idea was that Docampo 
with his Spaniards from Castlehaven and a number of 
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Irish who had joined him should break through Thomond’s 
lines and join hands with Aguila in Kinsale. The follow- 
ing night the garrison thus reinforced was to make a sortie 
in full strength and join with Tyrone in a crushing com- 
bined attack on Mountjoy from front and rear. 
Fortunately, information was not difficult to obtain. 
The day after Tyrone’s arrival a letter from Aguila was 
intercepted, explaining exactly how he intended to act so 
soon as the relieving force attacked. The same night an 
Irish chief, suffering no doubt from the merciless weather, 
sent his page into the English lines to beg Mountjoy for 
old acquaintance’ sake to send him a bottle of whisky. 
Mountjoy gracefully complied, and the warm-hearted Irish- 
man in his gratitude could not refrain as he left the 
council board from doing Mountjoy the best turn in his 
power. So he sent his boy back to thank him for his 
present and to warn him to be on his guard as the attack 
was fixed for the following night. The Lord Deputy was 
thus able to perfect all his arrangements, with the result 
that when Docampo attacked, in the early hours of Christ- 
mas Eve, he found there was an unexpectedly formidable 
force in front of him. Till daylight should reveal the 
position, therefore, Tyrone, who was supporting the move- 
ment, ordered a retreat. From that moment the Irish 
were lost. They had reckoned without the enemy. With 
a just instinct, rare perhaps in a soldier made from books, 
Mountjoy seized the psychological moment and ordered an 
immediate advance. The retrograde movement in the 
dark had thrown Tyrone’s men into some confusion and 
they were never suffered to recover. As day broke he 
found Mountjoy tearing up his right flank. From the 
English lines regiment after regiment was pressing into 
action. The Irish, like all troops accustomed to savage 
warfare, seeing themselves outflanked, became demoralised. 
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Unsupported the Spanish veterans could not stand, and in 
an hour or two Tyrone’s line was rolled up and himself 
flying for his life. All was over before Aguila could stir a 
finger. It is said, indeed, that he was only roused to what 
was going on by the few-de-jove that greeted the victorious 
general as he rode down the ranks of his rallied army. 
Then Aguila made his sortie, but it was only to see 
Docampo’s colours waving in the English ranks, and he 
retired. 

The victory was complete. In the whole action 
Mountjoy had lost but one officer and barely a dozen men. 
Indeed after the first encounter it was little better than a 
massacre. The flying Irish were ruthlessly pursued and 
no quarter was given. ‘Twelve hundred, it is said, were 
killed on the field, and numbers more died of their wounds. 
Two thousand stand of arms and nine ensigns were taken, 
together with all the enemy’s stores, munition and drums. 
Docampo and nine of his officers were taken prisoners, as 
well as some Irishmen ; but these had been taken in arms 
against their sovereign, and no offers of ransom could 
save them from the ruthless doom the law awarded. 
Next day every man was hanged. The heart sinks to 
think such things could be held for high-minded duty by 
English officers ; but the native Irish treated the fugitives 
little better. As they fled far and wide the wounded were 
left to die or were butchered by marauders. ‘The county 
inhabitants,’ says the historian of the campaign, ‘for 
spoil’s sake upon advantages would not spare to take some 
of their heads, but not in that proportion, as they should 
have done, if they had been sound subjects.’ Tyrone and 
the whisky-loving chief were both wounded and carried 
from the field in litters, O’Donel and two other chiefs got 
away to Castlehaven and with Zubiaur escaped to Spain. 
Tyrone reached Ulster in safety, but it was only to find 
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Ballyshannon in Docwra’s hands, and the key of his 
position lost. 

After such a. victory, and with Leveson in command 
of the sea, it was but a question of time for Aguila to 
surrender, and Mountjoy lost not a day in pressing him 
harder than ever. His only thought now was to make a 
breach and storm the place before his army melted away 
with sickness, or Bertendona came to the Spaniards’ relief. 
The end of his resources was staring him in the face. 
The day after the battle Leveson, for want of victuals, 
had to send home the ‘ Defiance,’ ‘Crane,’ and three 
of his merchantmen ; but though he knew his creditors 
were wrecking his estates at home, he clung with his 
own shattered ‘ Warspite’ to Mountjoy’s side, in hope of 
another fight. But Aguila, as disgusted with Tyrone’s 
failure as the Irish were with his own inaction, saw his 
chance of good terms and would not abide the storm. For 
a free passage to Spain he offered to surrender not only 
Kinsale, but also Castlehaven, Baltimore and the Castle 
of Berehaven, all of which were still in the hands of his 
officers. Mountjoy was only too glad to see him clear of 
Ireland before the new force could arrive. His men were 
dying like flies. Indeed Carew afterwards said that that 
stubborn winter siege, counting those who perished there 
and those who afterwards died, could hardly have cost 
the English less than six thousand men. So after a short 
dispute, during which Aguila like a good soldier refused to 
make any distinction between his Spaniards and the Irish 
that were with him, the capitulation was signed on the 
second day of the new year. 

So ended one of the few serious attempts to put in 
practice the strategical dream of attacking England 
through Ireland. Everything had been in favour of 
success. The English naval dispositions could hardly 
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have been worse. Half Ireland was in successful rebel- 
lion under a popular and capable leader. The Spanish 
commander’s previous exploits had proved that for such 
an undertaking he had no rival in Europe, and yet it 
failed. The Irish had done everything that was possible 
and believed the Spaniards had betrayed them, while 
Aguila, loyal as he had been to his allies, could only 
bewail to Mountjoy his master’s folly in trusting such 
people. He was sure, he said in his disgust, that when 
Satan showed Christ all the kingdoms of the earth he 
withheld Ireland as only fit for himself. His followers 
shared his opinion. One of his staff even told an officer 
of Mountjoy’s he thought the Irish a barbarous nation 
‘for which Christ never died.’! Still neither Spaniard 
nor Irishman was to blame. Both were victims of the 
yet unmeasured power of the sea, and of two sagacious 
soldiers who felt the mastery it gave. The English con- 
trol of the coast line had made it practically impossible 
for Tyrone and Aguila to communicate with each other 
freely enough for thoroughly concerted action. It had 
enabled Mountjoy to cut off their supplies from without, 
and harass their communications within. At the same 
time he was able to continually change his own base with 
a freedom and rapidity that practically neutralised the 
superior mobility of the Irish troops; and by removing 
his communications from their reach to deprive them of 
their power to exercise the only form of warfare in which 
they were his equals. Nor must the moral effect of the 
fleet be forgotten. It is perhaps impossible for those who 
sit at home at ease to realise what it means to troops, as 
they are plunged further and further into what for them 
is a savage and untrodden country, to see the familiar flag 
still floating at their elbow, and to find, however far they 
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move, the tapering spars and the trim rows of guns still 
linking them with home. This help the navy gave to 
Mountjoy, and of this help it deprived his enemy. If for 
anyone it is not clear how far the English position rested 
on the sea, let him consider what Mountjoy’s case would 
have been if what happened to Zubiaur at Castlehaven 
had happened to Leveson instead. The Lord Deputy 
fully understood his obligation, and in view of what might 
come he and his council, in the same breath with which 
they announced their victory, begged that more ships 
might be sent to their support.’ 


! S.P. Ireland, ccix. u. December 27, 1601. 
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CHAPTER XV 


CEZIMBRA ROAD 


THE conspicuous result of the late events in Ireland was 
to force the Government back to a right use of the navy. 
The gravity of the crisis, which Aguila had brought about, 
and the lavish expenditure of life and treasure, which it 
had cost to meet it, laid bare the truth. Ireland could 
only be defended on the sea, and that only by offensive 
action. By January 16, 1602, the news of Mountjoy’s 
victory was known in London. The public relief found 
_ vent in bonfires and bell ringing, and the rejoicings were 
not done before Leveson was at Plymouth asking for 
orders and the Government had made up its mind. The 
young admiral in reply to his request received the compli- 
ment of being asked his opinion on the proposed plan of 
campaign. His answer was clear and to the point. The 
naval situation, he submitted, was rooted in the present 
state of Ireland. The object in view must be to crush 
the preparations for a new Irish expedition in the Spanish 
ports or else to meet it ‘in progression.’ The most direct 
way to accomplish these ends was to send a fleet to the 
north of Spain, with liberty, according to the information 
there picked up, to proceed along the coast southwards. 
If a fleet were found in Coruña or Lisbon it must be 
blockaded. ‘It is,’ said he, re-echoing the old maxims of 
Drake, ‘more honourable for the Queen and safe for the 
State to maintain a fleet upon the coast of Spain than to 
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stand upon the defensive at home. Then came the 
consideration which had spoiled so many well-planned 
campaigns. ‘As to profit,’ he proceeds, ‘we may get the 
carracks which sail in March or the West India fleet which 
usually comes from Havana at the end of March.’ But 
he saw more than profit in thus threatening the merchant . 
fleets. For him it was a means of forcing the Spaniards 
to an action, and this, like Nelson, he preferred to blockade. 
He pointed out that his presence in the enemy’s waters 
would compel them either to forego a year’s East India 
trade or else to send out ther war ships as a convoy 
for the carracks, in which case he would fight them. It 
mattered not how strong they were. ‘I doubt not, he 
wrote, ‘if I be disabled in case I meet with a strong 
encounter, it will be satisfied and answered by certain 
benefits.’ Nelson himself could not have spoken better 
or with a juster appreciation of the first duty of an 
admiral. Leveson’s only doubt was whether he would be 
in time, if he first reconnoitred the north coast with a 
view to blockading any fleet he might find there. He 
was clearly for the bolder policy of tempting his enemy 
out." 

To save time he had been ordered to overhaul his ships 
at Plymouth instead of bringing them round to Chatham 
in the ordinary way. They were being graved as fast as 
the resources of the port would allow, but it was clear that 
no considerable force could be ready before the end of 
February. Still matters were pushed on with all possible 
vigour and on February 16 his instructions were drafted 
He was firstly to set his course so as to cover the line 
that would probably be taken by a Spanish fleet intended 
for Ireland, and seek by all means possible to defeat any 
such force he might find at sea. If it had passed him he 
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was to follow and fight it wherever he found it. If, how- 
ever, he had reason to believe it was not yet out, he was 
to proceed to the coast of Spain and cruise from Finisterre 
down to Lisbon. He would thus be in a position to get 
intelligence of the state of the enemy’s mobilisation and 
to interrupt it by seizing all stores and ships likely to 
be used for it. ‘It is well known,’ so his instructions 
reminded him, ‘ that Spain can raise no great fleet without 
assistance from other countries.’ So much for the defence 
of the realm. For profit he might attempt both the out- 
ward and homeward bound East Indian carracks, for these 
he could meet while watching Lisbon. If, however, his 
presence prevented them sailing and he found from the 
state of the Spanish preparations that it was safe to leave 
Lisbon open for a while, he might move southward to 
watch for the spring West Indian fleet. Indeed he might 


do this in any case, if, by the arrival of a Dutch fleet to 


assist him, he thought himself strong enough to divide 
his force, so as to maintain the blockade of the Tagus 
as well as attempt the homeward-bound convoys. If by 
June, when his victuals would be running low, he had 
been able to effect nothing, he should receive fresh sup- 
plies in order to enable him to stay out and intercept the 
autumn West Indian convoy. Finally, in the old cautious 
way that little suited his daring nature, he had authority 
to surprise ships in port, if he could do so without 
putting the Queen’s ships in danger.’ 

It was the announcement of this resolution that 
Mountjoy and Carew received in answer to their cry for 
more ships. They were too sagacious not to see in it a 
complete reply to their demand. ‘If they come timely,’ 
they wrote, ‘it will in our opinions hinder any enterprise 
for Ireland. Time was their only anxiety. All they 
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requested was that the expedition should be pressed on 
with all possible speed, and that in case of accidents 
Plessington, who had taken the ‘ Tramontana ’ into Bristol, 
should be sent back to them for service on the coast 
of Munster. Their anxiety was not unreasonable. The 
effects of the winter siege were still making havoc with 
their troops, and Berehaven had not been given up. The 
Spanish garrisons under the terms of the capitulation 
had duly surrendered Castlehaven and Baltimore, but 
their right to do so was disputed by the local chiefs who 
had originally placed the fortresses in the Spaniards’ 
hands. So strongly did O’Sulivan Bere, the chief of 
Dunboy in Berehaven, feel this, that before an English 
force could arrive to receive the surrender, he surprised 
the Spanish garrison, sent them to Baltimore, and re- 
taining all their stores proceeded to further fortify the 
haven in King Philip’s name. He believed himself to be 
of Spanish descent, and for Spain he meant to hold his 
ancestral castle. To the King of Spain, to the Governor of 
Galicia, who was organising the new expedition in Coruna, 
and to Zubiaur he wrote explaining his action. For two 
thousand six hundred years, he said, since his ancestors 
first came from Spain they had maintained the credit and 
the calling of great gentlemen, and he could not disgrace 
them by acquiescing in so shameful a capitulation. He 
offered the Spanish commanders to feed all the Spaniards 
in Castlehaven and Baltimore if they would only repudiate 
Aguila’s right to include them in his surrender. His 
offer was refused, but O’Sulivan held his ground and 
wrote to his new-chosen King for orders. Aguila when 
he heard of it was furious. Touched to the quick in the 
dignity and honour of a soldier, he offered to reduce the 
place with his own men. But wary Mountjoy begged 
him not to trouble himself about so trifling a matter, and 
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at the earliest possible moment sent him and his men off 
to Spain. The Spanish pinnace that carried O’Sulivan’s 
letters was captured, and Mountjoy and Carew were 
made fully aware of their danger. O’Donel was known 
to have been well received at the Spanish Court, and now 
that there was one of the best and most inaccessible 
havens in Ireland at the King of Spain’s disposition there 
was every prospect that Bertendona’s expedition, which 
had been preparing all the winter, would sail unless Leveson 
could stop it. That under such circumstances Mountjoy 
and Carew could cheerfully accept the diversion of the 
Irish fleet marks more clearly than ever the advance in 
military thought that the war had developed amongst the 
leading English officers. 

Nor must the ministers be denied their share of the 
credit. If they had turned from their preoccupation with 
the Flemish coast to find the real heart of the war upon 
the high seas, it was not without overcoming substantial 
pressure from the mercantile interest. At the end of the 
preceding year, during the height of the Irish crisis, Par- 
liament had been summoned to supply the exhausted war 
chest. Unanimously they had voted the unprecedented 
amount of four subsidies, and in gratitude were permitted 
unprecedented liberty in discussing affairs of State. 
Amongst other matters by no means pleasant to the ears 
of ‘ the honourables who sat about the chair,’ Mr. Dannet, 
member for Yarmouth, had taken on himself to draw 
attention to the state of the North Sea, and especially to 
the depredations from those ‘two base towns, Nieuport 
and Dunkirk.’ In the true Elizabethan manner he com- 
pared English seamen to a flock of sheep feeding round a 
den of wolves, and seasoned his eloquence with some 
very caustic remarks on the navy. The Queen’s wars, he 
was told, were all offensive, and yet the offence seemed all 
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on the other side. He had heard men say the navy was 
the walls of the kingdom, but they did not defend our 
ships, and the Archduke was boasting such walls were very 
easily pulled down. He finally concluded with a humble 
motion—which in our days would be taken as a vote of 
censure on the Government—that the House should enter 
into the consideration of these thmgs. Mr. Peake of 
Sandwich supported him, complaining he was always 
hearing of her Majesty’s charges, ‘but what,’ said he, 
‘insueth or cometh of it, I never yet knew.’ Mr. Martin 
of Barnstaple deprecated such extravagant speeches, and 
though he permitted himself to say that the flourishing 
estate of what he called ‘that cottage of Dunkirk’ was 
a disgrace to the nation, he thought it would have 
been better to suggest a remedy than to indulge in ‘ cur- 
sory motions’ distasteful to the House. To the Govern- 
ment the particular motion must certainly have been 
unpalatable, but Cecil turned it to advantage with a 
dexterity that would not disgrace the most practised 
Parliamentary hand of our own day. Instead of resisting 
the motion he boldly announced his intention of sup- 
porting it, but pointed out that there were two difficulties 
in the way of a remedy—one was the question of expense, 
and the other, who was to bear it. The Government, he 
protested, were entirely unable to take the responsibility, 
and he ended by suggesting that the matter should be 
referred toa committee. Mr. Dannet acquiesced, provided 
the committee nad power to summon masters and seamen 
before it, and so the thing was done. The committee met, 
and Mr. Fettyplace, an influential member for the City, 
appears to have suggested that the seaports could very 
well help themselves if they liked, and that this was all 
the help they were likely to get. Everyone probably was 
of the same opinion ; for the matter was referred again to 
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a sub-committee of members for the coast towns, which 
Cecil certainly intended to bear the cost and trouble of 
whatever was done; and there, so far as the House was 
concerned, the matter ended, for the committee came to 
no conclusion before, a fortnight later, Parliament was 
dissolved.! 

It was a clever piece of jockeying on Cecil’s part. 
Parliamentary tactics were clearly advancing as fast as 
naval strategy. The failure of the Queen to keep the 
home waters clear with the navy for which such heavy 
sacrifices were made was the subject of wide and increasing 
discontent. It was even seriously affecting the Queen’s 
personal popularity, and had Dannet’s motion been per- 
mitted to grow into an open expression of the muttering 
that was rife, the situation might have been difficult. 
The outlook was even worse than perhaps Dannet knew. 
It was not alone the ravages of the Dunkirk privateers 
that had to be feared. There was also Frederico Spinola. 
Of him and his galleys little had been heard for some time, 
but this was only because he was preparing for a higher 
spring. Emboldened by the reputation he had earned 
he had gone once more to Madrid with a larger offer to 
the King. His brother, the famous Marquis, was ready 
with the royal leave to raise five thousand foot and one 
thousand horse in the King’s Duchy of Milan for service 
in Flanders, provided Philip would give him two thousand 
Spanish infantry and eight more galleys. With this force 
the two brothers promised to seize an English port and esta- 
blish themselves there as a rallying point for the English 
Catholics, or possibly to destroy the Queen’s fleet at Chat- 
ham. It was a more daring form of what Aguila had been 
sent to doin Ireland—hopeless and impracticable from the 
first, but yet threatening very serious danger to English 
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commerce and the causein the Netherlands. The high spirit 
in which the new King had mounted his throne had been 
cruelly broken, and eager to clutch at any straw, he readily 
assented. The attempt had been intended to keep time 
with Aguila’s descent on Cork, but even Spinola’s smiling 
energy could not overcome the jealousy of Spanish officials 
or the corruption in Spanish dockyards. The winter came 
before his galley squadron was ready, and the attempt 
had to be deferred till the spring of 1602. Thus with 
Bertendona’s expedition still threatening, the plan of 
action which the English had to meet was a second 
attempt to establish simultaneously a footing in Ireland 
directly from Spain, and one on the east coast of England 
from Flanders. It was a shiftless game for Spain to play 
at any time—a game born of decadence, exhaustion, and 
acknowledged defeat—and since the Queen had braced 
herself back to a right use of her fleet, it was a game that 
was well nigh hopeless.! 

Such then were the conditions under which Leveson 
entered upon the last campaign of the war. The force 
placed at his disposal was none too strong. It consisted 
of eight galleons and some smaller craft. Of his old 
squadron he retained the ‘Warspite, ‘Defiance’ and 
‘Nonpareil.’ The new galleons that had been sent to 
reinforce him at the height of the Irish crisis were the 
‘ Repulse,’ which he now took for his flag, the ‘ Garland,’ 
the famous old ‘Mary Rose,’ the ‘Dreadnought’ and 
the ‘Adventure.’ Besides these he was expecting to be 
joined by a strong Dutch squadron under Admiral Opdam, 
but as yet there was no news of its approach. For vice- 
admiral he was given Sir Wiliam Monson, the famous 
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author of the ‘ Naval Tracts, to the failing memory of 
whose later years we are indebted for so much inaccurate 
information on the Elizabethan navy. Sir Robert Mansell 
continued to act as Admiral of the Narrow Seas and Sir 
Amyas Preston’s name entirely disappears, for what reason 
is unknown. Monson was therefore, in all probability, the 
best choice that could have been made. He had been afloat 
from the time he left Oxford. His sea service had begun, 
so he tells us, in a sanguinary privateer action, which 
resulted in the first Spanish prize that the war produced. 
Since then he had been continually in active employment 
till 1591, when he was taken prisoner and sent to the 
galleys. Even this, however, added usefully to his experi- 
ence, for while serving as a galley-slave he kept his eyes 
open and laid up a store of knowledge for a day of reckoning. 
Since then he had twice served as flag-captain, once to 
the Earl of Cumberland in his successful cruise of 1593, 
and once to the Earl of Essex at Cadiz in 1596 where he 
was knighted. We have seen how well he acquitted him- 
self in command of the ‘ Rainbow’ during the Azores 
expedition of 1597, and during the mobilisation of 1599 
he again had a galleon. He was now forty-three, and 
this was his first flag command. 

Owing mainly to the ever-increasing reluctance of 
seafaring men to serve in the Queen’s ships, there was 
considerable delay in getting the fleet ready for sea. Recent 
successes of the privateers were making their service more 
attractive than ever. Amongst others, Captain William 
Parker of Plymouth, an old hand, had but lately returned 
from his raid on the Spanish Main, which in daring and 
result rivalled Drake’s first famous venture to Nombre de 
Dios. With but two small vessels he had burnt and 
sacked St. Vincent in the Cape Verde Islands, and crossing 
the Atlantic had plundered the King of Spain’s pearl 
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fisheries at Cabagua. Thence after picking up a rich 
slave ship he had proceeded just as Drake had done a 
generation before. Leaving his ships at the Cabeças he 
took to his pinnaces with a hundred and fifty men, and 
passing by the deserted site of Nombre de Dios established 
himself on the Bastimentos Islands. There he caught 
negro guides and under their direction made a midnight 
dash on Puerto Bello, took it by surprise, overpowered its 
regular garrison after a hard fight, captured the governor, 
the famous Pero Menendez, and found himself like Drake 
before him in possession of the ‘Treasure House of the 
World.’ Unfortunately a large consignment of bullion had 
been shipped only a week before, but what remained he 
valued at ten thousand ducats, and this, with the plunder 
of the rich Isthmus port, made a full reward for his daring. 
He might have had more, but not to be outdone in 
chivalry by his great predecessor, he refused to burn the 
town and released all his prisoners, even Menendez himself. 
It was this man, who as Governor of Havana had reor- 
ganised the Treasure trade and had done more than any 
man in Philip’s dominions to shield it from the depreda- 
tions of the English. Yet in the stubborn defence he had 
made he had received eleven wounds and Parker would 
not even ask fora ransom. After holding the place for a 
day he re-embarked and ran out in triumph with his prizes 
and his treasure past the forts of St. Iago and St. Philip, 
which guarded the harbour entrance. In vain they tried 
to sink him. He came quietly to anchor under an island 
off the port, where their guns could not touch him, and 
thence he sent for his ships, which all this time, as he 
delights to record, had been fitly lymg ‘eastward of the 
Castle of St. Philip under the rock where Sir Francis 
Drake his coffin was thrown overboard.’ ' 
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With the revival of such old memories to seduce 
them it is no wonder that the Queen’s discredited 
officers called in vain upon her seamen. So great indeed 
was the difficulty in manning the navy, that in order 
to commission all the ships that were required for the 
year’s service Elizabeth, for the first time was driven 
to borrow two hundred sailors from Holland.’ It 
was not till March 8th that Leveson received his 
commission and instructions. He had been excused 
apparently the duty of reconnoitring the northern ports 
of Spain, so that he might be in time to intercept the 
convoys. But even when he got his sailing orders only 
two of his ships were complete. Three others were 
victualled, but had not filled up their crews. ‘I now sit 
on thorns,’ he wrote to Cecil, ‘and if a wind come before 
the “ Garland ” and “ Defiance ” are ready I will be gone 
unless I hear to the contrary from you.’? Fresh news 
of the sailing of the carracks and of the active preparation 
of the new expedition for Berehaven had been received, 
and Cecil put nothing in the way of his ardour to be 
gone, especially as the government intelligence added 
that the Spanish coast defence squadron consisted of only 
five English and Scottish prizes. Soon March 19th the 
wind came fair and Leveson put to sea with six sail, 
leaving Monson to bring on the others and a letter with 
the Mayor of Plymouth for the Dutch admiral, telling 
him where to find the English fleet. No sooner was he 


1 Meteren, 509. 

2 Domestic Calendar, p. 161: 

3 Monson (Naval Tracts) says Leveson started on the 19th with five sail, 
leaving him behind with the other four. In his letter to Cecil, March 20th, 
(Hatfield MSS., vol. xc. f. 119) he says Leveson had sailed on the 19th 
with all her Majesty’s ships except ‘ Garland’ and ‘ Defiance.’ The Plymouth 
Borough Records (Hist. MSS. Com., 1x. i. 278) say Leveson ‘went out of 
this harborough the VIII of March with VI of her Majesty’s ships and two 
other made ready to follow, which did so.’ The conclusion is that Leveson 
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gone than the government received information that the 
treasure ships were already at the Azores and Cecil sent 
down orders to Monson to get away immediately. He 
was still without full crews, there were still no tidings 
of the Dutch, but he put to sea as he was with his flag 
flying in the‘ Garland,’ and on March 26th was out of the 
Sound. 

The government intelligence was correct, but their 
energy all too late. Without waiting at the Azores an 
hour longer than was necessary, the treasure fleet pursued 
its way for Spain, and long before Monson could join, 
Leveson fell in with it. But the day had long gone by 
for such exploits. The Queen’s unwillingness to use her 
strength had permitted the Spaniards to create a navy 
during the progress of the war, and now that for the first 
time an English admiral had fairly encountered the 
famous treasure fleet at sea, he was in hopeless inferiority. 
The Spanish admiral had fully thirty sail and it is said 
sixteen of them were galleons. The greater number at 
any rate were armed, while Leveson, it seems, had but 
four of his galleons in company at the time.! Thus even 
if Monson had succeeded in joining his chief, they would 
together have been still too weak without the Dutch 
squadron. But the Spaniards had fallen out of order 
and were scattered, and Leveson with that reckless 
courage that had served him so well at Castlehaven 
resolved to attack. One vessel was quickly captured. 


got his six galleons out into the Sound on the 8th, and sailed on the 19th, 
and Monson’s memory as usual was defective about those left in his charge. 
Possibly he had two small hired private craft as well as the two Queen’s 
ships. 

1 Meteren (Hist. des Pays Bas, f. 509) says the Spanish fleet consisted 
‘de bien trente vaisseaux pour la plus part éguippés en guerre’ and Leveson’s 
of only four ships (navires). Chamberlain (Letters, p. 136) says the Spanish 
came ‘guarded with sixteen galleons.’ Camden gives the Spanish fleet as 


thirty-eight sail. 
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The Spanish admiral bore up to the rescue and Leveson 
engaged him, nor would he let go his prize till he found 
himself surrounded by a dozen or more of the enemy. It 
bid fair to be another case of the ‘ Revenge, but Leveson 
more wise than Grenville succeeded in extricating himself, 
though he had to leave his prize and her crew of seven 
or eight Englishmen in the Spaniards’ hands. He had 
vindicated the honour of the flag, but ‘notwithstanding 
his renowned courage, as Monson says, ‘to little purpose 
wanting the rest of his fleet and the help of the twelve 
Hollanders. We may very well,’ he continues to lament, 
‘account this not the least error and negligence in our 
voyages: for if the Hollanders had kept touch according 
to promise and the Queen’s ships had been fitted out 
with care, we had made her Majesty mistress of more 
treasure than any of her progenitors ever enjoyed.’ 

Thus the first object of the cruise had failed and 
Leveson set about mending matters with the second. 
The rendezvous he had given Monson was twenty leagues 
west of the Tagus and thither he made his way. But 
Monson had already been cruising there a fortnight and 
hearing nothing of his chief had taken a cast down to St. 
Vincent. On his way he received intelligence that two 
galleons had just left Cadiz for the West Indies carrying 
out Drake’s old prisoner Don Pedro de Valdes, who after 
years of growling in neglect had just been made Governor 
of Havana. Five other galleons were to follow the next 
tide. They were probably galleons of the Indian Guard 
going out to escort home the autumn flota, the capture of 
which formed the last item in the English programme. 
Their destruction therefore would be a stroke of the 
highest value, and as good luck would have it, just as 
Monson had got the news, he was fetched up by three 
vessels which Leveson had detached in search of him. To 
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Monson it was like a special interposition of Providence, 
and he took upon himself to keep the new comers with 
his flag while he threw himself across the course the 
galleons would take. He had hardly reached his station 
when five sail were made out to leeward that tallied with 
those he was looking for. He at once gave chase think- 
ing, as he says, ‘that that day should fully determine and 
try the difference between the strength and puissance of 
the English and Spanish ships, their number and great- 
ness being equal.’ Even at this distance of time we can 
share the keenness of his expectation and the bitterness of 
his disappointment. The strange sail when he fetched 
them up proved to be five of the redoubtable English 
merchantmen of the Levant trade, which, if we may 
judge by their power of defying every effort of the 


Spaniards to capture them and by Monson’s mistake, — 


must have been barely distinguishable from the galleons 
of the Indian Guard. It was a cruel disappointment, for 
never in all the war had there been promise of a prettier 
fight. In some slight compensation a vessel from the 
Indies was next day chased and taken, but as the mourn- 
ing Admiral says, ‘he had better have been without her, 
for the chase brought him so far to leeward that, as he 
learned next day, the five galleons he wanted had passed 
by him not ten leagues to windward.’ 

May was now drawing to a close and little had been 
effected except the capture of a few prizes and the com- 
plete dislocation of the enemy’s coastwise traffic on which 
the Irish expedition depended. The two admirals had not 
even met, and Monson scattered his ships to search for his 
chief. Leaving the ‘ Nonpareil’ and ‘ Dreadnought’ about 
Cape Espichel to watch Setubal and the approach to the 
Tagus from the south, he himself proceeded north to 
the Rock of Lisbon. On the way he fell in with the 
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< Warspite ’ flying the Admiral’s flag. The‘ Repulse’ afew 
days before had sprung so bad a leak that Leveson had had 
to send her home and shift his flag to his oldship. Thus 
the two admirals had nothing but bad luck to share with 
one another. But in spite of all their mishaps they were 
not beaten yet. They knew, as Monson says, ‘that for- 
tune could as well laugh as weep, and having good ships 
under foot, their men sound and in health, and plenty of 
victuals they did not doubt that some of the wealth which 
the Indies sent forth into Spain would fall to their shares.’ 

As though in answer to their cheery spirit the first of 
June brought a change of luck. The two flagships without 
any of their consorts were lying off the Rock of Lisbon. 
They had just captured two Hansa vessels carrying con- 
traband to the Tagus, when they saw a caravel beating 
up towards them and making signals to speak. Leaving 
Monson with the prizes Leveson ran down to her and 
immediately signalled to his vice-admiral to join. For 
there was glorious news. The ‘ Nonpareil’ and ‘ Dread- 
nought’ had sent word that in Cezimbra Road under 
Cape Espichel was lying a great carrack from the East 
Indies and eleven galleys were guarding her. For two 
years she had been missing and was believed to be carry- 
ing a cargo worth two millions. Having reached Mozam- 
bique too late to pass the Cape she had wintered there, but 
so terrible had been her sufferings that when she sighted 
the coast of Portugal it is said that of a crew of over six 
hundred men she had only thirty left, and being unable to 
make the Tagus had brought up under the guns of Cezim- 
bra Castle. With Leyeson’s squadron on the coast her 
position was in the last degree precarious and assistance 
was immediately sent her. Frederico Spinola with his 
eight fresh galleys and a whole tertia of infantry had just 
started on his daring voyage to Flanders but he had not yet 
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passed beyond Lisbon. The Governor of Portugal ordered 
him at once to the point of danger and with him went 
three galleys more of the Lisbon squadron under the 
young Marquis of Santa Cruz, and four hundred gentle- 
men who volunteered to man the infected carrack. 

It was midnight before Leveson reached the road, too 
late for anything but an exchange of shot with the 
galleys. When morning broke on June 2nd he found him- 
self with five of his squadron—the ‘ Warspite, ‘ Garland,’ 
‘Nonpareil,’ ‘ Dreadnought’ and ‘ Adventure,’ besides the 
two Hansa vessels taken the previous day. The ‘ Mary 
Rose’ and the caravel alone were missing, but even so 
his force was weak enough for the task before him. In 
the depth of the road and hard under the walls of the 
little town of Cezimbra lay the carrack three times as 
big as the largest of Leveson’s ships. Close on her right, 
as the English saw her, glowered the twelve guns of the 
fort, a formidable work built close to the water’s edge 
at the eastern extremity of the town. ‘To her left lay 
the galleys formed in line-abreast with their right flank 
resting on a neck of rocks which formed the western 
limit of the road, and in the prow of every one of them, 
besides four other guns, grinned a sixty-pounder cannon, 
a piece much heavier than anything the English carried. 
Towering over all on the hill, where the castle now 
stands, and completely commanding the town and anchor- 
age, was seated impregnably one of the fortified monas- 
teries common to the coast, while on the lower slopes 
rows of tents and bodies of troops told that the local 
forces had already gathered for the defence. 

A more ugly position, perhaps, ships never had to 
tackle in cold blood. But the man of Castlehaven was 
for an immediate attack. His council of war naturally 
opposed him, and for the greater part of the day he 
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strove to overcome the prudent arguments of his officers. 
Fortunately Monson was thirsty to wipe off old scores 
on the galleys and gave his chief his utmost support. 
The captains argued with some reason that to take the 
carrack was impossible. The utmost to be hoped was 
to burn her. For all they knew she was even then 
aground. Boats were constantly plying between her and 
the shore, presumably removing her cargo with intent 
that she should be fired if she could not be defended. 
But the admirals would not give way. They proposed to 
take their own ships in and anchor as close to the carrack 
as they could, and if they could not get alongside them- 
selves to lay her aboard with the prizes. All they re- 
quired of their captains was that they should ply up and 
down and engage the galleys and the fort. To this course 
the captains at last consented. It had been dead calm all 
day, so that nothing could be done, but it was decided 
next morning to ‘charge the town, the fort, the galleys 
and the carrack all at one instant.’ In the exuberance 
of his spirits at this determination Monson filled in the 
time by singling his vessel a league from the rest of the 
squadron in order to defy the galleys to leave their posi- 
tion and attack him. Spinola and Santa Cruz both 
answered the challenge and made for him, but they did 
no more than come into range and retire again. 

Though the calm continued all night the galleys 
did not attempt an attack, so well established by this time 
was the inferiority of their end-on fire to the broadsides 
of an English galleon. By ten o'clock next morning 
a breeze sprang up, and Leveson, hoisting the signal for . 
action, at once weighed. He himself led the line, but 
owing to the blundering or unwillingness of his master 
he missed his station, and the ‘ Warspite’ was carried 
by the wind and tide clear out of the road, where she 
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remained out of action for the rest of the day. In a fury 
to be so baulked Leveson, as soon as he could, transferred 
his flag to the ‘ Dreadnought,’ which, with the ‘ Nonpareil ’ 
and the ‘Adventure,’ had been plying up and down in 
accordance with their orders ‘shewing great valour and 
gaining great honour.’ Monson had brought up the rear, 
and going direct to his station had there anchored in 
such a position that he was able to engage town, fort, 
galleys and carrack all together, and there he remained 
blazing away with both broadsides at once. So well 
chosen was his position that the ‘Garland’ seems to 
have enfiladed the line of galleys and quickly broke it 
up. Santa Cruz with the three Lisbon galleys began to 
make off, but seeing that Spinola held his ground he 
returned, and the fight continued as before. Still they 
could not keep their formation. Monson says he had 
anchored to such advantage that they kept rowing from 
side to side to avoid his destructive fire. 

So far he had borne the brunt of the action, but about 
two o'clock in the afternoon Leveson succeeded in anchor- 
ing the ‘Dreadnought’ close to him. By this time, 
however, Monson had been using his hours of vengeance 
so furiously that the galleys had suffered both in hulls 
and men nearly as much as they could endure, and were 
pretty well beaten. ‘There,’ says Monson, in the joy of 
his long-deferred reckoning, ‘might be seen the prows 
of the galleys swim by the sides of them, the slaves for- 
sake them, and everything in confusion amongst them.’ 
Though we have nothing but his own account of his 
performance, there can be no doubt that both for sea- 
manship and daring it was a very fine one. When 
Leveson at last succeeded in working up to his vice- 
admiral’s side he went aboard him, and in a generous 
outburst of enthusiasm publicly embraced him, all smoke- 
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begrimed as he was, protesting in the hearing of all the 
company he had won his heart for ever. But, for all the 
punishment he had taken, the intrepid Spinola succeeded 
in maintaining the fight till five o’clock. By that time 
Santa Cruz, severely wounded, had made off again for 
good, two of Spinola’s galleys had surrendered, including 
his vice-admiral and the one on which Monson had 
been forced to serve, and all the rest were reduced to such 
a condition that it is said every one of them might have 
been taken had the fleet had boats enough. As it was 
they succeeded in retiring after Santa Cruz into the 
Tagus. Before such a man as Spinola would run away 
his loss must have been very severe. Itsamount is unknown, 
but the havoc in the crowded vessels exposed for hours 
to the English broadsides is not difficult to picture. The 
‘Garland,’ thanks to the excellent protective bulkheads 
and bulwarks of the English fashion, lost but five men 
killed and as many wounded. The ‘ Adventure’ lost one 
man, and that was the total of the English casualties. 
Monson himself had the wing of his doublet shot away, 
but was otherwise untouched. 

Still the victory was but half won. Its fruits were 
yet to garner. The fort was still unsilenced, and the 
carrack lay as securely as ever under its guns. The 
Queen’s ships could not get near enough to board her, 
and as there was no prospect of ever getting her out 
Leveson resolved to burn her. Even this was a very 
ugly piece of work under the fire of the battery, and 
Leveson, according to the strange usage of the time, 
determined to make his two German prizes do it for him. 
The custom of compelling neutral merchantmen to serve 
in a belligerent fleet was then fully recognised. Spain 
made it an habitual practice and England had occasionally 
adopted it during the war. Leveson was therefore doing 
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nothing unusual, and, especially as he had seized the 
vessels in the act of carrying contraband, he need have 
felt no compunction. The neutral crews, however, were 
always difficult to get to the front in such cases, and this 
was no exception. They naturally hung back, but after 
considerable pressure one vessel was got to anchor along- 
side the carrack. But no sooner was she there than a 
shot from the shore struck her and she promptly slipped 
her cable. It was more than Monson could endure. 
Determined to do the work himself, he went aboard the 
recalcitrant prizes and told the crews plainly that if they 
again hesitated they should look for as little life from 
the English as they could expect from the enemy. With 
that he prepared to take them alongside in person. But 
this Leveson, who now joined him, would not permit, and 
together they returned to the ‘Dreadnought’ to consider 
what was to be done. 

It was the practice in those days, when the rules of 
land warfare still obtained at sea, to offer terms to a half- 
beaten ship as to a fortress. The result of the admirals’ 
deliberations was to try this expedient before making another 
attempt to burn so rich a prize. A certain Captain Sewell, 
who for four years had been a prisoner in the galleys, 
had succeeded with a number of other galley-slaves in 
swimming off to the flagship during the action. This 
man volunteered to bear a flag of truce to the carrack, 
and so well did he carry out the duty that her Portuguese 
captain consented to treat. Scarcely, however, had his 
officers come aboard the ‘Dreadnought’ when some dis- 
turbance broke out on the carrack between those who wished 
to treat and those who wished to burn her. On learning 
this Monson immediately sprang into his barge and went 
aboard the carrack, to treat with the captain in person. 
His rapid action checked the mutiny. Owing to his late 
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imprisonment he was personally known to many of the 
officers, and the negotiations continued in the chains of 
the carrack. The terms her captain demanded were that 
he and all his men should be set ashore that night with 
all their arms; that they should keep the ship, and the 
English the cargo; and that they should not be called on 
to lower their flag. The first condition Monson was will- 
ing to grant, the second he said he could only regard as a 
joke, while as to the third he was resolved that no Spanish 
flag should be worn in the presence of his mistress’s ships, 
except disgracefully trailing over the poop. In this tone 
the parley continued angrily, till Monson feigning great 
rage offered to leap into his boat and leave them. They 
immediately changed their note, eagerly persuaded him 
to remain, and finally agreed to surrender the carrack in 
return for their liberty, promising at the same time to 
endeavour to prevent the castle firing on the Queen’s 
ships so long as they remained in the road. So the 
matter ended, and Monson carried the captain and all his 
gentlemen back to supper on the ‘ Garland,’ where, as he 
says, with a variety of music they spent the night in great 
jollity together. That the Englishmen had reason to be 
in high spirits is not to be denied. To cut out a power- 
fully armed ship manned with a picked and fresh crew, 
and three times as big as any of themselves, from under 
the guns of a formidable fort was a feat by all the rules 
of naval warfare impracticable. And yet they had done 
it, and in the face of double their own number of galleys, 
secure in a position where their flank could not be turned. 
It was a final and triumphant demonstration of the 
superiority of the English broadside that Drake had first 
proclaimed in Cadiz harbour twenty-five years before, 
and Leveson and Monson had reason to be proud of an 
exploit that was not surpassed during the whole war. 
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No hitch occurred in completing their triumph, and next 
day, in face of some ten thousand local troops that had 
gathered on the shore, they quietly carried their magnifi- 
cent prize out of Cezimbra Road.’ 

The English fleet had now been over two months at 
sea, and nothing as yet had been heard of Opdam’s Dutch 
squadron. From a purely strategical point of view no doubt 
Leveson should have remained on the enemy’s coast. 
But the capture of a carrack had always been the signal 
for returning home. The enormous value of these 
vessels, and the importance attached by the Queen to her 
Navy paying for itself, quite justified the admirals in feel- 
ing that their paramount duty was to get their prize 
safely to an English port. This was only the third that 
had been taken during the war. The first had been 
captured by Drake in 1587, the second by Sir Robert 
Crosse and Sir John Borough in 1592, and in both cases 
the capture had closed the cruise. Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten that although they had done nothing directly 
against the new Irish expedition they had made havoc 
with the stores intended for it and had substantially 
delayed its mobilisation. As for the North Sea danger, 
they had dealt Spinola and his new squadron a severe 
and, for all they knew, a fatal blow. Leveson therefore 
could have little hesitation in following established pre- 
cedent, and on July 4 he set his course for home. . 


1 The main authority for this action is Monson’s own account, published 
in the Naval Tracts. Camden’s version appears to be merely a careless and 
inaccurate paraphrase of Monson’s. Meteren’s account is founded on an 
independent authority and gives details omitted by Monson. A few notices 
occur in the Venetian Calendar, Nos. 1083 and 1085; but Captain Duro in 
his Armada Española gives no Spanish documents relating to the incident. 
The Venetian ambassador informed his government that the same English 
squadron about the end of May had sacked Figueira and Buarcos, two small 
places at the mouth of the Mondego. It is possible that Leveson had 
watered there just before joining Monson at the Rock. More probably it 
was some independent privateer squadron: see post, pp. 383-4. 
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Meanwhile Opdam had sailed to join the English 
admirals. It was not till April 22 that he had succeeded 
in getting his squadron of nine or ten ships to sea,' and 
then it was more than a month before he could clear the 
Channel. So soon as he reached Plymouth, where 
Leveson’s letters were awaiting him, a pinnace was sent 
forward to find the English fleet.2 She met it in the 
middle of the Bay of Biscay well on its way home with 
its splendid prize, and this was the first Leveson heard 
of his long-expected consorts. The pinnace had to report 
that Opdam was close at hand, for she had been in sight 
of him the night before. A second English fleet, Leveson 
also learnt, was on the point of sailing to reinforce him, so 
that he might maintain his station and co-operate with 
Opdam against the homeward-bound carracks of that 
year and the autumn West India convoy. Leveson was 
now ina dilemma. The Dutch fleet did not appear, and 
it soon became certain that it must have passed him and 
gone on, expecting to find him at the original rendezvous 
off the Tagus. He could not bring himself to desert his 
carrack, and yet it was impossible that both he and his 
vice-admiral could appear at home and leave so important 
a fleet to its own devices. It was therefore decided that 
Monson should transfer his flag to the ‘ Nonpareil,’ which 
had suffered less than any of the other galleons, and 
return to take command of the allied fleet. But luck was 
against him. Before ever he reached Finisterre a violent 
southerly gale struck him. The ‘ Nonpareil’ was by no 
means too staunch, yet he fought it stubbornly till his 
seams opened and his rigging was in ribbons, and his 
carpenters declared they could not be responsible for the 


1 Meteren, 509. 
2 The draft orders for this pinnace are in S.P. Dom., 282, f. 35, where 
they are wrongly assigned to 1601 and conjecturally to October of that year. 
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ship unless he bore up before the wind. So there was 
nothing for it but to run for Plymouth, where he arrived 
to find Leveson safe with his prize and the new squadron 
he was to command still wind-bound in the haven. 

The unexpected return of Leveson and his fleet 
completely upset the calculations of the Government. 
To them it was a most unlooked-for and unpleasant sur- 
prise; and though the admirals could not be blamed for 
the course they had taken, they found the satisfaction 
their prize gave was considerably tempered by anxiety 
about Ireland. Carew was known to be operating 
against Berehaven, but as yet no news of success had 
arrived. At the same time the reports from Spain 
continued to grow in gravity. According to the English 
intelligence Zubiaur was at Coruña organising a fresh 
squadron out of the last year’s expedition, while at 
Lisbon Brochero was getting together another, and both 
were certainly meant for Berehaven. It was a situation 
which could only be regarded with grave apprehension, and 
it was this that had decided the Government to reinforce 
and revictual Leveson. The new squadron had been 
preparing ever since May. It consisted of the ‘ Mer- 
honour’ and ‘Swiftsure’ galleons, the ‘Answer’ and 
‘Quittance’ crompsters, the ‘Lion’s Whelp’ pinnace, 
and a fine London merchantman called the ‘ Paragon.’ 
All these vessels the admirals found at Plymouth ready 
to sail with the first fair wind. With Leveson’s force 
increased with this smart squadron and the Dutch 
contingent the Government had calculated to make the 
position practically secure. But now all was undone. 
The bulk of the English force was at home and unfit for 
sea, while Zubiaur and Brochero were free to join hands 
and come for Berehaven. 

One thing was certain. The fleet, or at least part of it, 
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must get back to the coast of Spain and join Opdam 
at the earliest possible moment. As Leveson could not 
leave his prize, for whose contents he was responsible, 
Monson was immediately summoned to Court to report 
on the state of the ships, while two of the fresh vessels, 
the ‘Quittance’ and the ‘Paragon,’ were despatched 
next day under Captain Bryan Brown to find the Dutch 
admiral, tell him how things stood, and arrange with him 
for meeting the English fleet.! 

The result of Monson’s report was that he was sent 
back with orders to form a van division with the ships 
that were ready and to get away with them at once, while 
Leveson was to follow with the rest as soon as possible. 
The ships entrusted to him were the ‘Mary Rose’ and 
the ‘ Dreadnought’ of the old fleet, and the whole of the 
new squadron except the ‘ Merhonour,’ which was kept 
back for Leveson’s flag, six sail in all, besides the two 
vessels already sent forward. This left for the rear 
division five of the best of the Queen’s galleons, besides 
smaller vessels, so that the combined squadrons when they 
concentrated would form one of the most powerful fight- 
ing fleets that had ever appeared in Spanish waters. 

Monson’s instructions were practically the same as 
those issued in the spring. His main object was to 
prevent a concentration of the enemy’s force. For this 
purpose he was to look into Coruña and if he found a 
squadron forming there he was to blockade. If not he 
was to proceed to the Tagus and endeavour to get touch 
with Opdam and maintain himself there until Leveson 
could join, but on no account was he to divide his force.? 
The instructions were exemplary had Monson been able 


1 Council’s letters to the admirals, June 28, 1602 (Domestic Calendar, 
p- 210), and instructions to Captain Brown, June 29 (ibid. p. 211). 
2 Domestic Calendar, p. 210, July 9, 1602. 
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to carry them out, but the stars were against him. Week 
after week he lay in Plymouth Sound waiting for a wind, 
and the weather that held him prisoner was fair for 
Brochero and Zubiaur. Fortunately it was known that 
the late operations had seriously interfered with Brochero’s 
progress, and by the middle of the month the situation 
was further relieved by the news that ‘ good George Carew,’ 
about whom everyone was so anxious, had taken Dunboy 
Castle the very day that Leveson had come back. By a 
clever use of the ships at his disposal he had been able to 
place his men and guns at a point which practically 
turned O’Sulivan’s position, and Berehaven was again in 
the Queen’s hands. Still there were many other points 
where a strong Spanish expedition might establish itself, 
and still the wind hung obstinately in the adverse quarter. 
July went out with no change, August proved little 
better, and the month was drawing to a close with Monson 
still chafing at his moorings. Nor could he get to sea 
before the situation had entirely changed. By the last 
week in the month the Government had received certain 
intelligence that the fallof Berehaven had knocked the heart 
out of the Irish expedition and that it was to be postponed 
for a year. Still, to make certain and rather than throw ] 
away the heavy expenditure that had been incurred, 
Monson was ordered to proceed with the van division as 
before to Coruña, and 1f he found the Irish expedition was 
really broken up he was to make his own arrangements 
for a cruise with a view to reimbursing the Queen for her 
outlay. Leveson was to bring the rest of the ships round 
to the Downs and assist Mansell’s weak squadron in the 
guarding of the Channel during Monson’s absence. 


5 
a) 


1 S.P. Dom., celxxv. f. 54. This paper is wrongly assigned to 1600 (see 
Dom. Cal., p. 463) though it is addressed to ‘Sir Richard Leveson and Sir 
William Monson, admirals of the fleet employed southward.’ The only year 
in which they were so employed together wa 1602. 
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The very day the new instructions were received 
Monson managed to get to sea. The wind was still far 
from fair, but his superiors had hinted they had half a 
mind to stop him as well as his chief, and no doubt he 
feared he might still be recalled. It was the first year 
he had held flag rank, and to find himself unexpectedly in 
sole command of a fine squadron was too good a stroke of 
luck to be easily let go. The whole way to Coruña he 
had to fight against adverse gales, but nothing would 
turn him back. His chance had come, and confident of 
his powers he did not mean to lose it. 

Off Coruña he soon ascertained that the Irish expedi- 
tion had been abandoned and that Zubiaur had sailed for 
the Tagus to jom Brochero. This clearly indicated the 
formation of a fleet to protect the Spanish home waters. 
Nevertheless he decided without hesitation to proceed with 
his cruise to the southward. No sooner had he begun to 
move down the coast than he received information from 
oneof his scout vessels that the combined Spanish fleet, con- 
sisting of twenty-four sail, was lying at the Bayona Islands 
on the look-out for him. This was far from changing his 
purpose. All he did was to make a wide cast to seaward, 
so as to slip round his enemy and feel for his two advanced 
vessels and the Dutch squadron which he expected to find 
or hear of off the Tagus. So far his movements were correct 
and ably carried out. By thus boldly seeking to effect a 
concentration of his force beyond the enemy and between 
them and the trade routes to Lisbon and Cadiz, he was 
taking a certain course to bring them to action. With 
his own nine ships and the Dutch twelve he could calcu- 
late on giving a good account of the ill-found Spanish 
twenty-four. But here the discreet flag-officer dis- 
appears and he sinks again into the dashing hard-fighting 
captain. Like many others in his position, he was to find 
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that keeping a fleet in hand was a very different thing to 
commanding a single ship. The Dutch fleet was not to be 
found at the rendezvous, nor could any tidings of its 
movements be obtained. As a matter of fact, during 
Monson’s long detention at Plymouth Opdam’s victuals 
had grown so low that he had been compelled to go home, 
and the two admirals must again have passed each other 
in the Bay. Monson’s calculations were thus all upset. 
He could not hear even of his own two vessels that had 
been sent forward to get touch with Opdam. His proper 
course, in view of the Spanish fleet being out, was cer- 
tainly to have kept his own force together till he either 
ascertained the Dutch were gone or got touch with them. 
But instead of this he appears to have set the example of 
wildly chasing everything that came in sight, in reckless 
disregard of Brochero and Zubiaur. Wehear of him, with 
only the ‘ Dreadnought’ in company, following a chase 
into Cezimbra Road, the scene of his last exploit, and 
there, after a short engagement with the fort, exchanging 
presents with the commandant, and coming to a friendly 
arrangement by which he was allowed to ride in peace. 
His idea may have been to gather his scattered ships 
again in a position where it would be very difficult for 
Brochero to attack him. But of this he says nothing. 
All he tells us is that, not being able to hear anything of 
the Dutch, he resolved to go boldly to the appointed 
rendezvous at the Rock of Lisbon andseek them. There 
he arrived on September 26, with nothing in company 
but the ‘Adventure’ and the ‘Lion’s Whelp’ pinnace, 
the rest of his squadron having been dispersed in a gale 
four days before. Still nothing would tame him. That 
night he saw a number of lights which he believed were 
those of the Brazil convoy making for the Tagus. With- 
out more ado he dashed at them, and found himself in 
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the midst of Brochero’s fleet. He himself and the 
< Whelp ’ cleverly extricated themselves in the dark with- 
out being recognised, but the ‘ Adventure’ was discovered 
and severely mauled before she got clear. At daybreak 
further concealment was impossible and the Spaniards 
gave chase. Three of their best sailors soon stretched 
ahead of the rest and began to overhaul the ‘ Whelp.’ 
But Monson at once struck sail and calmly waited for 
them. Whereupon the Spanish admiral recalled his 
chasing ships and stood in with the shore, leaving the 
English to their own devices. It is clear the Queen’s 
ships felt that their handiness and sailing powers still 
gave them complete security against any number of 
Spaniards. ‘It may appear by this,’ is Monson’s cool 
comment on the incident, ‘how much the swift sailing of 
ships doth avail, being the principal advantage in sea 
service, and indeed the main thing we could presume 
upon in our war against the Spaniards.’ And as testi- 
mony of his convictions he began chasing again as wildly 
as ever, as though nothing had happened, till he soon 
found himself completely alone, for good and all. 

In this condition he heard from a French ship that 
the autumn West India convoy was daily expected at 
Seville. As though his whole force were still at his back, 
he at once ran down to St. Vincent to wait for them, 
thinking it a likely spot to find his consorts. But it was 
only to learn from some English privateers bent on the 
same errand as himself that the convoy had got safely in 
two days before. Thus the last item of his original 
programme was unaccomplished. Yet till October 21, 
later than any Queen’s ship had ventured to keep the 
coast, he clung to the St. Vincent station, and on that 
day was rewarded with the sight of a King’s galleon. 
Here was another chance of a fair fight and he gave chase 
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merrily, but before he could fetch her up she had run 
under the guns of Cape Sagres Castle. Since Drake in 
1587 by one of his most daring exploits had taken and 
dismantled the place, it had been repaired and re-armed, 
but Monson would not give up the game. Regardless of 
the plunging fire which the castle could bring to bear 
on the anchorage, he determined to run in and board his 
quarry. But, as he says, the fear and cowardice of the 
man at the helm spoiled the manceuvre. Still he engaged 
the Spaniard at ship’s length in spite of the castle till 
between them they had killed ten of his crew and so torn 
his ship ‘ that a man could have crept through her.’ How 
long he would have gone on we cannot tell, but during 
the fight Zubiaur’s squadron appeared to the westward. 
No English flag was in sight, except a few privateers 
who refused to assist him in his mad endeavour, and there 
was nothing to do but let go and make off while he 
could. 

Finding himself now completely alone, and that there 
was no longer any reasonable chance of seeing his consorts 
again, he had reluctantly to confess the station was 
untenable. Wherever he took up his cruising ground a 
Spanish squadron was sure to appear, and in a last faint 
hope he resolved to make for the Azores. It was a bold 
resolution, but the weather again proved unkind, and after 
some three weeks’ fruitless struggle he bore up for home. 
It was not till November 24 that he made Plymouth, and 
there he found most of his squadron. The ‘ Mary Rose’ 
and the ‘Dreadnought’ had most of their men dead or 
sick. The ‘Paragon’ of London had come home long 
before, with a prize of sugar and spices so rich that it paid 
for the whole cruise. The ‘Quittance,’ which he had 
never seen since she sailed, had encountered two Dun- 
kirkers on her way home and had fought them till her 
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captain was killed.! The ill-starred ‘ Adventure ` had met 
the Brazil convoy, and, attacking in the usual reckless 
way, had been beaten off with loss and nothing else. So 
ended the last of the great Elizabethan cruises against 
the Spanish Oceanic trade. A final demonstration of the 
futility of making war on an enemy’s commerce without 
having first cleared his warships from the seas. 

The campaign was the longest of its kind that had yet 
been seen. Never before had a fleet been sent to the high 
seas twice in the same year, often as Drake had desired it, 
and never before had a Queen’s fleet kept the Spanish 
coast so late. Nor did the operations of the main 
fleet comprise the whole of the year’s naval action. The 
Channel Guard had had its turn, and with a very pretty 
piece of service, unique of its kind, had brought the last 
campaign of the war to a brilliant finish. 


1 Chamberlain says that it was the ‘ Crane’ that fought this action and 
that one Jones was her captain on convoy duty. She was not part of Mon- 
son’s squadron. See Chamberlain Letters, December 6, 1602. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE LAST OF THE GALLEYS 


It will be remembered that, when the Government heard 
the Irish expedition had been postponed, and decided to 
hold back Leveson and the rear division of the main fleet, 
they had ordered him, instead of paying off his ships, to 
remain in the Narrow Seas to strengthen Mansell and the 
Channel Guard. For this order they had good reason. 
In spite of the lesson which Spinola had received in 
Cezimbra Road he was undefeated, and with his usual 
intrepidity was still bent on repeating his exploit of 1599. 
No sooner had he carried into Lisbon the six shattered 
galleys that remained to him than he set about refitting 
and remanning them, determined to carry them through 
the Channel to Sluys, as he had done before, and join 
hands with his brother the Marquis. The work took 
time, but about two months after the action the galleys 
seem to have been thoroughly repaired, and the crews made 
up to fifteen hundred slaves and nearly a thousand troops. 
So soon as he was ready Spinola went straight to 
Santander without touching at any intermediate port. 
By the time Monson with his van division reached Coruña 
he had already passed, and thus it was that the English 
admiral got no news of him.' Opdam, however, before 

1 See Sir Thomas Fane’s examination of the galley slaves in his custody 
(Domestic Calendar, September 28, 1602). Captain Duro (op. cit. p. 222) 


says he touched at Coruña and Ferrol, but gives no authority. The galley 
slaves were clear he touched nowhere. 
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he left the coast had obtained full information of the 
movement, and was able to warn the English Government 
as he passed up Channel early in September. By that 
time Monson had pushed on to the southward beyond 
recall, Leveson at Plymouth was still far from ready for 
sea, and Mansell’s force was much too weak to be sure of 
intercepting such a man as Spinola. Besides his flag- 
galleon, the ‘ Hope,’ he appears at this time to have had 
only the crompsters ‘Advantage’ and ‘Answer’ at his 
command.) It happened, however, that Opdam on his 
way back from his abortive cruise had put into Ports- 
mouth. On hearing how things stood he decided to leave 
behind him two of his best vessels, the ‘ Moon’ and the 
‘Samson,’ and two large flyboats under his vice-admiral, 
Jan Cant, to co-operate with Mansell, ordering him to hold 
them at the disposal of the Queen, while he himself 
pursued his voyage and carried the rest of his exhausted 
fleet back to Holland. 

About the middle of September Spinola was reported 
to be on the Breton coast. Cecil sent on the news to 
Cant at Portsmouth, and the Dutch admiral at once put 
to sea with his four vessels to join the Channel Guard to 
the eastward. Mansell was somewhere off Dungeness. 
The two admirals, when they met, rapidly concerted a 
well-laid scheme for making certain of intercepting their 
nimble antagonist. For the French coast they had no 
reason to take special care. Off Dunkirk and Sluys were 
two Dutch blockading squadrons on the look-out, and it 
was hardly possible for Spinola to avoid encountering one 


1 During the summer two other vessels had been in commission in the 
Narrow Seas. One was the galleon ‘ Vanguard,’ to the command of which 
Captain Button had been promoted, presumably in recognition of his service 
at Kinsale in the pinnace ‘Moon.’ The other was under a Captain Turner 
(see Ralegh to Cecil, July 20, 1602, Edwardes, ii. 248). But at this time 
nothing is heard of either of them. They had either been brought in or 
were on detached service on the Irish or the Northern station. 
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or both of them, if he kept his old course along the coast 
of Picardy. Mansell and Cant seem to have made up 
their minds that he would this time attempt to slip by 
along the English coast; but although his progress up 
the Bay was constantly reported, the admirals are not 
known to have had any definite information of his 
intention. Their opinion was probably no more than a 
luminous deduction, such as naval officers have to make 
shift with in nine cases out of ten. Having formed their 
opinion, they acted on it with a decision and courage 
which marks how low the prestige of the galley’s fighting 
power had fallen, in spite of Spinola’s brilliant efforts to 
restore its reputation. Regardless of his strength they 
resolved to split their force in two. Cant with the 
‘Moon’ and the ‘Samson’ was to lie in the Downs in 
company with Bredgate in the ‘ Answer’ of the Queen’s. 
Mansell in the ‘ Hope’ was to keep the Dungeness station 
with Jonas in the ‘ Advantage’ and the two Dutch fly- 
boats. Leveson, as being still unready for sea, and too far 
to the westward, had no place in the design. 

Thus upon Mansell’s squadron, as being the most 
westerly of the four that were lying in wait for Spinola, 
fell the task of getting first contact. To this end he 
spread out his four vessels to seaward from Dungeness, 
disposing them in echelon within signalling distance one 
of the other, the two Dutch flyboats being outermost. 
In this position he remained some three or four days till 
the morning of September 24. The day broke thick and 
misty with a stiff south-westerly breeze fair up Channel. 
It was difficult to see any distance, but thanks to Mansell’s 
disposition a good stretch of sea was covered, and the first 
light of dawn revealed to the two Dutch flyboats Spinola’s 
six galleys running merrily under sail before the wind. 
His course lay about north-east towards the English 
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coast, as though his intentions were to take advantage of 
the mist to slip by inside the English cruisers. The 
Dutchmen at once gave chase, keeping a bit closer to the 
wind than Spinola on a course oblique to his, whereby 
they threatened to head him off and at the same time 
were closing in on their admiral. For awhile Spinola 
treated the situation with unmoved contempt. Regardless 
of the bold threat of the Dutchmen, he held on his course 
as though to brush them from his path if they dared to 
close. But soon the growing light, and the course he was 
taking, brought the ‘Hope’ in all her glory into sight. 
It was impossible to mistake the splendour of the flagship 
of the Queen’s Admiral of the Narrow Seas; it was im- 
possible to forget what one Queen’s galleon had done in 
Cezimbra Road; it was not Spinola’s present business to 
fight, and for the first time in his life he gave way. 

But he was far from beaten yet. What happened 
exactly at this point we are not told, but from the silence 
of both the Dutch and English it was presumably some- 
thing they did not enjoy telling. Spinola certainly struck 
sail and must have begun manceuvring to windward 
with his oars. At all events we know that it was only by 
constantly turning to windward that Mansell and his 
consorts could keep their nimble adversary in sight. 
Mansell apparently suspected him of an intention to slip 
by him to the eastward round his seaward flank as soon 
as night fell, and he sent off Jonas in the ‘ Advantage ° to 
warn the Dutch squadrons before Dunkirk and Sluys. 
He himself edged out into mid-channel to frustrate the 
move which Spinola’s clever tactics seemed to threaten. 
The two flyboats held their ground between him and the 
galleys, and all three never ceased to turn to windward in 
their efforts to keep touch with the enemy. Nearly the 
whole day was thus consumed without the galleys being 
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brought to action. Spinola’s movements must have been 
of a brilliancy entirely worthy of his reputation. The 
details are unhappily iost. All we know is that late in 
the afternoon he suddenly made sail again and was able 
to run past his three antagonists close in shore on his 
original course.! 

So fine a performance deserved to have got him clear. 
To all appearance he had fairly beaten Mansell ; but it is 
only just to the English admiral to remember that it was 
Spinola who was really outwitted. Mansell’s move into 
mid-channel had served two purposes. It had frustrated 
any intention Spinola may have had of escaping on the 
French side. At the same time it had temptingly left 
open the way along the English coast, and this way led 
straight into the trap prepared for him in the Downs. 
The immediate result of Spinola’s movement was to leave 
the two Dutchmen far astern and to bring Mansell 
nearest to him. The apparently baffled admiral crowded 
all sail and gave chase, firing furiously with his bow 
chasing pieces. But it was to little purpose, except as a 
signal to Cant and Bredgate in the Downs to get under 
sail. The wind held merrily, and Spinola’s light craft 
outsailed the Queen’s galleon. About five o’clock they 
were seen from Dover, and so close in did they pass the 
South Foreland that several galley slaves leapt overboard 
and swam ashore at St. Margaret’s. The chasing ships 
were widely separated, and all of them a long distance out 
to sea.? This would look as if Mansell had purposely 

1 Meteren says this movement was made ‘as the sun was setting ’ ; but the 
English authorities make it clear it was before five o’clock. See next note. 

2 S.P: Dom., eclxxxy. 14, i. Fane to Cobham, Dover Castle, 6 EMS 
September 24, 1602. The paraphrase in the Calendar is inaccurate. The 
letter runs: ‘This afternoon about five of the clock here are plainly dis- 
covered six galleys [? chased] by Sir Robert Mansell, having in his company 


two of her Majesty’s ships and two Hollanders, every of them being at the 
least six or seven leagues to the eastward of the said galleys, and every one 
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made room for Spinola to pass in shore of him when he 
found he could not bring him to action, and that he was 
still steadily pursuing his clever design. By keeping 
persistently to seawards of his unsuspecting enemy and 
blocking the course to the French coast he was craftily 
hounding him inside the Downs, where Cant and Bredgate 
were in waiting. So he held on as he was on a dying 
breeze till, as night fell, he saw Spinola heading past 
Walmer fair for the inside of the Goodwins. This was 
all he wanted. Knowing that Spinola must now in- 
evitably fall foul of the squadron in the Downs and be 
driven to run towards France, he shifted his course in 
that direction so as to head him off and drive him back 
on Cant. 

Meanwhile Spinola had held on in the growing dark- 
ness till he was suddenly made aware of his danger by the 
flash of Cant’s broadsides. He checked immediately, as 
he had done before, but now his predicament was more 
serious. He had no longer sea room. Fortunately for 
him the breeze died away before the Downs squadron 
could close. A short calm followed, but it was long enough 
to enable him to get clear of the Goodwins, and when the 
breeze sprang up again it was from the north-west fair 
for him to run out to sea. Thus for the second time he 
escaped. But still he was not free. As soon as Mansell 
heard the firing in the Downs he headed up for the south 
end of the Goodwins, where sooner or later he knew 
Spinola must seek to escape if he escaped at all. By this 
time it was quite dark, and as Mansell stood off and on 


of them being two leagues each one before the other.’ Some such word as 
‘chased’ seems to be omitted between ‘galleys’ and ‘by.’ The second 
Queen’s ship may have been the ‘ Advantage’ or a pinnace that had joined. 
Six or seven leagues is probably an exaggeration. If Mansell had been so 
far out and had begun to stand still further to the eastward, he could hardly 
have caught Spinola off the Goodwins. 
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with every eye in the ship straining into the blackness, he 
was suddenly aware of a galley passing close athwart his 
fore foot. In a moment the ‘Hope’ was a blaze of fire. 
What happened could not be seen, but as the galley faded 
into the night the crash of spars mingling with shrieks 
and lamentations told the tale. When the smoke cleared 
they thought they saw the mangled vessel making towards 
them with cries of distress. Mansell hailed her with an 
offer of quarter and was about to haul alongside when he 
suddenly found himself in the midst of the other five 
galleys. The danger of being boarded by a vastly superior 
force was acute, but he managed to haul off before any of 
them could close. For a while he blazed away in the 
dark, but the galleys could keep much nearer the sands 
than he dared venture his galleon, and he soon lost touch. 
So he missed his prize, and in spite of his really clever 
chase Spinola for the third time won clear. 

There was now nothing between him and his end but 
the two squadrons before Dunkirk and Sluys. These he 
had evaded once, and might easily evade again, so dark 
was the night. It was sheer blindman’s buff. No one 
could tell where he was, and Leveson, Bredgate, Cant, and 
the rest were plunging after him through the dark till 
they had lost touch not only of the enemy, but of each 
other. If any man deserved success it was Spinola. He 
had been met with a cunning worthy of his own and had 
so far escaped every snare. But his harassed squadron 
was no longer what it had been. It was losing its mo- 
bility. His galley slaves were getting exhausted and he 
had a lame duck to tend. On a freshening breeze and 
rising sea a whole squadron was on his heels; ahead the 
Dunkirk blockaders had taken the alarm, and the dark seas 
through which he must pass were alive with a swarm of 
hostile vessels, hungry for the treasure hecarried. Worst 
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of all, it would seem that Mansell’s furious onslaught off 
the tail of the Goodwins had had the effect of scattering 
the galleys, and since they dared not show a light they 
could not get touch again.! The result was that in the 
dead of the night the Dutch vessels began to fetch them 
up, and galley after galley encountered a towering enemy 
that loomed up out of the dark and crashed into her with 
appalling results. Off Gravelines about ten o’clock Captain 
Sael in the ‘Samson’ fell in with one of them and incon- 
tinently overran her in the good old medieval fashion, at 
the same moment firing his two bow twenty-four pounders 
into her at point blank. With her galley slaves up to 
their middle in water and the fallen rigging about their 
ears, with her oars broken and her poop and steering gear 
smashed to pieces, she fell away into the dark, only to meet 
another Dutchman, who rammed her again. Forty of her 
men were rescued by her last antagonist, who lay by her 
till about midnight. Then, ‘with a loud cry from those 
on board,’ she went down. Cant caught another in the 
same way and engaged a third, and not one escaped an 
encounter. In the end two were sunk and one crawled 
into Calais to finish her days as firewood for the citizens. 
The rest limped off amongst the Flemish sands, where 
two more were cast away. The intrepid Spinola alone 
brought his galley through. Caught by the Dunkirk 
squadron, he was forced so far in amongst the shoals that 
his pursuers drew off to watch him strike, just as in 1588 
the English admirals had watched the Great Armada. 
But so long as Spinola had anything under him that 
would float he was not beaten. Everything he could lay 
hands on was jettisoned, the galley slaves were promised 
their liberty, and so, miraculously, he scraped over the 
sands and brought his vessel and all his treasure safe 


1 Fane to Cobham (ibid. 15 i.) Dover Castle, 10 r.m., September 24, 1602. 
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into Dunkirk. Of the movements of the English vessels 
during the night nothing is known. It seems clear none 
of them fell in with the enemy. The Dutch finished the 
work alone. It is probable that Mansell held up for Sluys, 
which was known to be Spinola’s destination, and so after 
all missed a fair fight with his subtle adversary. 

One leaves such a man with regret. The feat he 
attempted and the measure of success he achieved gave 
promise of a career which would raise him to as high a 
position at sea as his brother won ashore. But it was a 
promise destined to remain unfulfilled. His end was 
close at hand, and by a strange dramatic fitness 1t marked 
finally and emphatically the hopelessness of the revival 
he had attempted. It proved beyond doubt that as a 
weapon against the broadside sailing-ship the galley was 
obsolete. Undeterred by his failure Spinola throughout 
the winter was as active as ever, reorganising his old 
squadron for the spring. We see him incessantly in the 
saddle, posting to and fro, always with some daring scheme 
in the wind.) In Sluys he succeeded in forming a fleet 
of eight galleys and four of the smaller oared vessels then 
known as frigates. But difficulty after difficulty arose, 
and May came before he had done anything. All the 
Archduke’s officers were by the ears, and in Sluys it was 
no better. The Governor and Spinola had high words. 
The Itahan felt himself insulted past bearing and, weary 
of his thankless task, resolved to sally out and silence 
his enemies by some surpassing exploit or by his 
death. The Vice-Admiral of Zeeland, Joost de Moor, was 
watching the port with two ships of war and the two 
galleys that had been built for the purpose. The Ad- 
miral was away in Flushing with four more ships and a 
frigate ; and in the early hours of May 26, 1603, Spinola 


1 See report of English Agent (S.P. Flanders, vol. xxxvi., January 7, 1603). 
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seized the moment for a dash on the weak blockading 
squadron. By threatening a landing to the northward in 
Zeeland he was able to choose his own ground, in a 
position amongst the shoals in every way favourable to 
galleys. De Moor gave him battle at daybreak. The action 
was as close as a galley admiral could desire; the Spanish 
vessels were filled with musketeers ; there was no wind. 


- Nothing was wanting to make things easy for the galleys, 


and yet they could make no impression on the Dutch. 
A long and furious action ensued with guns and musketry, 
and it was only ended by a ball that stretched Spinola 
on the deck. Deprived of his inspiring personality, the 
galleys, already cut to pieces, at once retired, and hurried 
back only just in time to prevent the Flushing division 
cutting them off from Sluys. So the brilliant young 
Italian’s short career ended in a crushing disaster. Sensi- 
ble of all the victory meant, the Dutch had a medal struck 
in its honour, and the legend inscribed on it was Cedunt 
triremes navibus 1603 victe perempto Spinola. The 
last of the true Mediterranean admirals had been put to a 
final issue, and the ships had beaten the galleys. No more 
fitting utterance could have closed the great naval war. 
The transition was over. The north had triumphed, and 
the broadside galleon was the ship of the future.! 

1 In the account of Spinola’s last exploits I have followed Meteren (Hist. 
des Pays Bas). He says that in the affair of 1602 the Dutch took all the 
credit, to the disgust of the English officers, who claimed it was they who 
had driven Spinola into the toils. Meteren, therefore, assures us that he was 
at pains to give an accurate and impartial account of what everyone did. The 
only detailed English account extant seems to be the unfinished draft of 
an anonymous despatch (S.P. Dom., cclxxxv. f. 16), and this as far as it goes 
confirms Meteren. Possibly itis by Mansell himself, for we know he drew up 
a report in his own defence, but this seems to be missing. Chamberlain sent 
a copy of it to Dudley Carleton on November 4, 1602. ‘The Dutchmen,’ he 
says, ‘had set out a relation of the fight with the galleys which we allow not, 
neither indeed do their own tales agree: whereupon I thought good to send 


you this report of Sir Robert Mansell, in answer of these drunken companions.’ 
Letters, p. 161. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


RESULTS OF THE WAR 


THE long war was over. Elizabeth was dead. In spite 
of herself, in spite of all her resistance to her ‘men of 
war, she had become the soul of it, and when she died 
the war died with her. Ever since Essex’s execution she 
had been ailing. The new year found her a sinking old 
woman. Still everything by this time had been 
arranged in view of her death, and there seemed little 
cause for anxiety. The war even showed fresh signs of 
activity. The successes of the last campaign had put new 
life into it, and hostilities were to be pushed with vigour. 
Not indeed on the drastic lines which Drake had striven 
for, but on those of the past year, which long ago had 
been urged by old John Hawkins and had been rejected in 
favour of the project of Drake and Norreys against Lisbon. 
It was a design to maintain a blockade of the Spanish 
oceanic ports from February till November by a fleet in 
two divisions, of which the second was to relieve the first 
in June. The whole was to consist of eight galleons and 
two pmnaces of the Queen’s, five auxiliary merchantmen, 
and ten Dutch men of war which were expected to join. 
Leveson as Admiral was to have the first division and 
Monson as Vice-Admiral the second. Mansell, who had 
had the Winter Guard, was to remain in command of the 
Channel Squadron as Vice-Admiral of the Narrow Seas 
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for the special work of intercepting contraband of war 
from the north.! 

In order to leave the Queen’s ships greater freedom 
for offensive action, the duty of protecting commerce in 
the Narrow Seas, as had been foreshadowed in the recent 
debate in Parliament, was thrown upon the country at 
large. During the past year, it will be remembered, a 
- committee of the House of Commons had been appointed 
to consider the subject. Its conclusions are unknown, but 
on February 5, 1603, the Queen made an order directing 
the Council to issue letters calling for contributions for 
the formation of an auxiliary fleet of private ships for 
convoy duty. The money was to be raised by voluntary 
subscription throughout the country, each town and 
county being assessed at its fair proportion, with the 
proviso that no one having less than 20/. a year in land or 
2007. in goods was to be called on to subscribe. The 
money so raised was not to be paid into the Treasury, of 
which, since Cecil’s recent financial tricks over the Ostend 
auxiliaries, we may assume a reasonable suspicion in 
mercantile circles, but to a special fund of which Alderman 
Bayning, of London, was appointed Treasurer; and it 
was to be administered, not by the Admiralty, but by a 
committee consisting of one deputy from each county. 
The Queen undertook to provide the new fleet with all 
munitions of war free of cost, and further that all prizes 
taken by it were to be enjoyed by the fund free of cus- 
toms duties and Admiralty tenths. If the project did 
not prove to be remunerative, the committee could con- 
tinue the arrangement or not as they liked. It was 
merely an experiment. In every way the scheme was to 
be made to appear purely voluntary and for the benefit 


1 Monson, Naval Tracts; Ant. Rivers’s letters in the Domestic Calendar, 
pr- 298, 300; Chamberlain’s Letters, p. 175. 
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of those who financed it. Her Majesty would have it 
known that she herself would derive no pecuniary benefit. 
Her sole interest in it was the security of her subjects’ 
sea-borne trade. Since the Dunkirkers had become so 
troublesome and privateers from the northern parts 
of Spain had taken to regular cruises in the mouth of 
the Channel, her own navy was unequal to the task of 
commerce protection. Her ships were not of the right 
design, and moreover were too much occupied with other 
work. Ten or twelve ships, it was thought, would suffice 
for the auxiliary fleet she called for, and Cecil undertook 
that it should be divided into three squadrons, one for the 
west, another for London and the Channel, and the third 
for the North Sea, so that no part of the kmgdom should 
benefit more than another. 

Whether the fleet was ever formed or not, or whether 
it fell through with the collapse of the war, we cannot tell, 
but the project remains an extremely interesting example 
of the Elizabethan system, contrasting eloquently with 
the disastrous effort which Charles I. made to raise a fleet 
in what he presumably believed was the same way. Few 
documents, indeed, are more redolent of the spirit in which 
Elizabeth approached the new constitutionalism than the 
drafts which Cecil corrected for setting the scheme in 
motion. The voice of opposition, it must be remembered, 
had already been heard, and we see the old Queen sounding 
its exact value as Cecil pens his corrections. All his 
additions to the original draft are designed to make it clear 
that the whole thing is voluntary, that the Government 
is merely paternally organising an undertaking for the 
benefit of the community which the community had no 
machinery to organise for itself. She claims no right to levy 
the money, nor even to administer it when levied. It is 
simply that she sets on foot a national insurance company 
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governed by a national board of directors, to which she 
gives special privileges to ensure its success. Wherever 
the most vigilant Radical of the day might discern 
‘prerogative ’ between the lines, Cecil has written in words 
that obliterate all chance of suspicion. Surely no sove- 
reign ever felt the beat of her people’s heart so justly as 
the wizened old Queen, who, after leading them so far 
and so high, could still stoop patiently to listen with one 
foot already in the grave.! 

While the arrangements for the auxiliary fleet were 
in progress, Leveson’s force for the coast of Spain was 
pushed as energetically, and so long as the Queen was still 
herself all went well. By the end of February the ships 
were lying at Queenborough practically ready for sea, 
but at the last moment everything hung fire. Early in 
March the old Countess of Nottingham, the Lord 
Admiral’s wife, died. She and he were almost the last 
survivors of those who had surrounded the Queen in the 
heyday of her reign, and the shock was so great that she 
became seriously ill. Her death even was expected daily, 
and no public business could be got through. In vain 
Leveson, eager to be off Lisbon before the carracks sailed, 
clamoured for his commission. It was impossible for the 


1 An undated copy of the Queen’s order to the Council is in S.P. Dom. 

Warrant Book, i. p. 89. The Domestic Calendar conjecturally assigns it to 
1600, though in S.P. Dom., cclxxxvii. f. 23, is a dated copy, which fixes it 
to February 5, 1603. Similarly, the undated draft of Cecil’s circular to 
the western counties is assigned to 1600, though ibid. f. 8, isa schedule dated 
January 17, 1603, which is referred to in the draft. The western district 
extended from Beachy Head to Milford Haven, and the contribution 
demanded for the thousand tons of shipping it was to maintain was 8,7321. 
Stow tells us (p. 812) that London was scheduled to provide two ships 
and a pinnace at a cost of 6,0007. The capital must therefore have 
been looked to for the bulk of the central squadron. Chamberlain, in his 
letter of January 27, to Carleton, says: ‘It is propounded that the city 
should maintain two ships and a pinnace, the northern coast as many or 
more, and the west country in like proportion’—an eloquent testimony to the 
growing wealth and importance of the port of London. 
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Queen to sign anything. He begged for a warrant from 
the Lord Admiral to authorise him to sail with the ships 
under his command, but even this could not be done. 
Things were far too critical to let the fleet go. For days 
the Queen had been lying almost speechless and senseless 
on a pile of cushions—still dressed in her best and refus- 
ing stubbornly to take to her bed. She would not even 
eat, and rejected every remedy her doctors advised with 
the same obstinacy with which she had so often rejected 
the prescriptions of her ‘men-of-war.’ Just as she 
had fought against old age she fought against death, till, 
exhausted with lack of sleep and emaciated with want of 
food, she gave in and the end wasathand. The fleet was 
immediately ordered to sea—but not for the coast of Spain. 
The question of the succession had hung over the country 
like a nightmare for years; it had been one of the causes 
of the war. The hour was now come, and the fleet had to 
watch that the machinery, which the Cecils had con- 
structed with so much skill and weary care to complete 
the union of Great Britain, was not interrupted in its 
working. On March 22 Leveson got to sea with in- 
structions to make a demonstration on the Flemish and 
French coasts. On the 25th he reached the Downs, and 
there he found news that Elizabeth was dead and orders 
to proclaim in the fleet that James was King. 

It was an end to all the sailors’ hopes of carracks 
and treasure ships. James was a man of peace. He was 
ready enough to take the benefits of his new inheritance, 
but not its liabilities. The war was no affair of his. Heas 
King of Scotland was in amity with the King of Spain, and 
he lost no time in making known the astute position he 
meant to take up. The quarrel died with Elizabeth and 
peace came in with the Stuart line. 

But, like the stout old Queen lying obstinately on her 
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pile of cushions and defying her doctors, the war died 
hard. There was a large section of the maritime 


_ population to whom the pursuit of ‘a little comfortable 


dew of Heaven’ upon the sea had become a second 
nature, as deeply engrained as was their old Queen’s 
passion for youth and life. It wasa fever not to beallayed 
by a piece of Jacobean casuistry. The wealth that had 
been brought into English ports during the past season 
had only fed the fire. Even as the Queen lay dying a 
rumour spread that an obscure skipper called Newport, 
whom no one had ever heard of, had captured between 
Nombre de Dios and Havana two or three of the 
Cathagena treasure frigates. Eight Spanish war ships 
had gone out to hunt him, but he was safe, it was said, 
in Milford or Ireland, rolling in untold riches. With 
such potent drugs to stimulate its life, it is no wonder 
the war gasped on. Ministers might keep the navy ships 
to pacific demonstrations against any interruption of a 
quiet succession, but they could not kill the war at a 
stroke. Even James found himself forced into giving 
it time to die. When he was safely seated on his throne 
and had leisure to turn to business he found privateering 
was going as briskly as ever. It had to be stopped; for 
the Archduke was taking peace for granted, and with- 
out any formal armistice was once more throwing open 
his ports to English commerce. On June 22, 1603, 
therefore, James issued a proclamation that the war had 
ended with Eizabeth’s death and his own accession, and 
that all captures since made were illegal. However, out 
of tenderness for his subjects, as he said, he would 
permit them to retain such prizes as had been captured 
before April 24—that is, within one month after his 
accession, for in all ordinary cases shipowners ought to 
DD 
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have had notice of the cessation of the war in that time.! 
Considering how widely the English privateers were 
accustomed to range, and that James did not reach 
London till May, the time was clearly too much or too 
little, and there is no doubt that it was the first seed of 
James’s extreme unpopularity with the sailors. Officially, 
of course, the proclamation stopped the war, but it could 
not stop the privateering. Not even the formal treaty 
of peace, which was signed the following year, could do 
that. The Dutch were still at war, and the incorrigible 
privateers simply took service under the States, or made 
a colourable transfer of their vessels to the Dutch flag. 
In this way the game went on almost as merrily as ever. 
So serious did the matter become, and so pressing were the 
Spanish protests, that in July 1605 James had to issue 
another proclamation more stringent than the last. All 
seamen serving in foreign ships of war were ordered to 
return home immediately. The aiding and receiving of 
such persons was strictly forbidden, as though they were 
pirates. No privateer was to be permitted to enter a 
British port, and no ship to go out until it had been 
searched for arms; nor could any armed merchantman 
get leave to sail unless its owner first executed a bond for 
his good behaviour. No colourable transfer would entitle 
a British ship to extra-territorial rights, and even though, 
as was the practice, they had Dutch officers on board, 
the port officials were directed to seize them.? With 
similar orders Elizabeth had attempted to stop the wild 

1 Rymer, Federa, xvi. 516; Acta Regia, iv. 240; and cf. a draft procla- 
mation making void all letters of reprisal and recalling captains of war ships 
serving abroad, in S.P. Dom. Add. It is there assigned to May 1603, though 


probably it is only another draft of the ‘ Marine Orders’ of 1605 mentioned 
in the next note. 

2 Rymer, Federa, xvi. 633. The proclamation of 1605 as given by 
Rymer is clearly based on the draft ‘Marine Orders’ in S.P. Dom., eclxxxvi. 
35, though they are there conjecturally assigned to the impossible date 1602. 
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game in the old days before the war was officially 
recognised, but though at times she had certainly been 
in earnest they had barely checked it. In European 
waters James was more successful, but beyond the ocean 
his orders could not reach, and the last days of the 
Elizabethan rovers became the first of the Buccaneers. 

The blame can hardly be laid to the seamen. It was 
James who made it inevitable. The first act of his 
pusillanimous hand had been to throw away all for which 
they had striven so long. From the first, under the flag 
of old John Hawkins, the seamen had fought for the 
oceanic trade, and when we examine the peace which 
James hastened to make, we find that so far as the oceanic 
trade is concerned there is nothing but the status quo 
ante. The Indies are not so much as mentioned. The 
burning question, which had been the main cause of so 
much bloodshed and suffering, was left to rest on a vague 
declaration that the old commercial treaties between 
England and the House of Burgundy were still valid. It 
was on these very treaties that John Hawkins had been 
first sent out by the London merchants to assert their right 
to trade with Philip’s colonies, and the answer had been 
to treat him as a pirate. Since then a whole generation 
had passed. For more than thirty years blood and 
treasure had been poured out upon the sea to open the 
gates of the new world, which the blighting hands of Spain 
kept sullenly locked, and so far as the new treaty went not 
an inch had been gained. It gave no more than the right 
to trade with all ‘ Kmgdoms, Dominions, and Islands of the 
King of Spain to which before the war there was commerce 
according to the ancient treaties.’ It was exactly where 
Hawkins had started. There was a further clause, it is 
true, which might be construed as throwmg open the 
Indies. It provided that no party to the treaty would 
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exclude the vessels of any other party from any port in 
his ‘kingdoms and dominions,’ on customary dues being 
paid. But it was on an exactly similar provision that 
Hawkins had claimed the right to trade on the Spanish 
Main, and had been refused. The treaty settled nothing. 
The old quarrel stood precisely where it began.! 

As some compensation to the mercantile community, 
commerce with Spain and Flanders was thrown open, 
subject only to customary dues. An effort even was made 
to remove the old causes of friction. No embargo was to 
be levied on either side without six months’ notice, and 
the right to requisition ships was only to be exercised by 
consent of the Prince whose flag they flew. To the 
regular old-fashioned commerce of the country these 
privileges no doubt seemed a large gain, but it was not 
with the old-fashioned commerce that the future lay. 
For the more adventurous spirits European waters would 
no longer suffice. Elizabeth had let them see the ends of 
the earth, and no treaty could ever again stifle the voice 
that kept calling in their ears. England had taken upon 
herself her burden. She had started upon her mission 
that was to change the face of the earth. Though its 
meaning was still dark, the gospel of her sword was the 
Brotherhood of Industry. To that high end she had 
begun to fight her way, and all who would not hearken 
must be trodden underfoot. It was in vain that kings 
cried peace where there was no peace. For two centuries 
to come the struggle between England and Spain broke 
out again and again in sanguinary and protracted wars. 
The intervals between them were but official truces barely 
kept, and no real peace came till Spain had nothing left to 
deny mankind. 

It is not in the Stuart treaty that the results of the 


1 Rymer, p. 579. 
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great Tudor war must be sought. The stricken field, it is 
well known, cannot fail to produce deep changes, which 
diplomacy may ignore but cannot root out. The long 
war of Elizabeth brought possessions to England which 
James with the worst will in the world could not 
throw away. With its broad political results we are not 
here concerned, great as they were. The counter-refor- 
mation had been stopped for ever, and Protestantism 
established as an indelible fact of the world; France had 
become once and for all a nation and so had Great Britain, 
and the once overpowering idea of a Spanish dominion 
‘was a dream to be laughed at. These, so far as England 
is concerned, may be regarded as the defensive results of 
the war. It was as a defensive war that the Queen and 
her scribes had always treated the struggle, and it cannot 
be denied them that as a defensive war it was a complete 
triumph. England, in spite of the apparent impossibility 
of the task, had kept her faith, her dynasty, and her 
territory inviolate, and the enemy that once had threatened 
all three so gravely could never again of her own strength 
stir a finger against them. 

But the defensive aspect of the war is not the only 
one in which it has to be judged. There is also the view 
of the men who were its moving spirits. For them it 
meant something more. The offensive movements into 
which they never ceased their efforts to persuade or trick the 
Government were not designed as mere defensive measures. 
It was so they justified them to the scribes, but in their 
hearts they meant more. For them it was not enough to 
preserve what England had. Their hot spirit was set on 
winning for her something from her enemy’s dominions. 
That they ever dreamed that England might become what 
Spain had tried to be cannot be maintained. Not even 
Ralegh could see so far ahead. They only felt within 
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them the instinct for expansion which was the great out- 
come of the Elizabethan regeneration, and to that end 
they pushed turbulently forward in thwarted endeavour. 
It was here lay the irreconcilable difference between 
the men of war and the scribes, between Drake and his 
successors and the mistress they tried to serve too well. 
Never once, except in the desire to recover the old 
English possession of Calais, did Elizabeth swerve from 
her attitude against expansion. Her most solemn and 
convincing declarations of policy disclaim the wish to 
acquire fresh territory, and her actions endorsed her 
professions. The idea of the expansion of England was 
alive, and Elizabeth was the first ‘ Little Englander.’ 

It has become so much a habit of thought to seek for 
the foundations of the Empire in the Elizabethan era, 
that it comes with a shock of regret to find we must deny 
the great Queen the honour of laying the first stone. 
The truth is that she and the Ministers she trusted were 
the main obstacles to expansion. But itis by no means 
certain that her insular policy was not right. There is 
nothing to show that England was yet ripe to break her 
shell. Every attempt at expansion had ended in failure. 
Englishmen as yet had shown no aptitude for colonisation. 
They had not so much as established a factory for trade. 
Acute observers believed they were inherently unfit for 
the work. ‘That action,’ wrote Chamberlain, speaking 
of the attempt to restore Virginia under James I., ‘it 
is to be feared will fall to the ground of itself, by the 
extreme beastly idleness of our nation, which notwith- 
standing any cost or diligence used to support them will 
rather starve and die than be brought to labour.’ If 
indeed it was only those incapable of succeeding at home 
who could be induced to go out, Elizabeth was certainly 
right in not encouraging the stirring movement and in 
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compelling it to gather force before it was let loose. Had 
she been able, as she so earnestly desired and as she 
prematurely tried again and again, to stop the war when 
the practical invulnerability of her kingdom had been 
demonstrated, it is probable there would have been a 
different story to tell. The energy of the best stuff in 
her dominions, which the war consumed, would no doubt 
have been turned to colonisation. Butso long as the war 
lasted the expansive force of the country was unequal to 
the double task. 

And if England had shown as yet no capacity for 
colonial settlement, still less had she shown capacity for 
conquest. Here Elizabeth was more directly responsible. 
She had set her face against conquest deliberately as a 
fundamental factor of her policy. Instinctively she felt 
herself too weak to go beyond the defence of her realm. 
She shrank from provoking further danger by aggression. 
Was she right? It is not an easy question to answer. 
It is well enough for Ralegh to say that if she had listened 
to her men of war they would have laid the Spanish 
Empire at her feet. But there were two occasions when 
she did give them a fairly free hand; once in the year 
after the Armada, when Drake and Norreys went to 
Lisbon, and once in 1596, when Howard and Essex went 
to Cadiz. On both occasions the men of war failed. In 
each case the failure was no doubt largely due to the 
action of the civil power at home. But it lay deeper than 
that. It lay in a defect which the men of war never 
clearly pointed out. What was wanting was an army, 
and England had none fit for the work. The strength 
which the command of the sea gave was fully understood. 
They knew the power of offence which it meant. But they 
had not yet advanced to the knowledge that to enjoy the 
vantage ground of the sea you must have an army as 
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mobile, as well organised, and as highly trained as your 7 
navy. Had such an army existed in 1589, Drake and : 
Norreys must have succeeded in taking Lisbon and i 
establishing Don Antonio on the throne of Portugal. In 
1596 things had improved and Cadiz fell, but still the 
army was not sufficiently well organised or disciplined for 
the place to be held. Drake with his extraordinary genius 
for naval warfare knew well where the power of a fleet 
must end. He knew that without an army to carry for- 
ward its work no vital blow could be struck, but it is 
doubtful if he understood so well how highly developed 
such an army must be to succeed. Essex perhaps knew 
better. He had the advantage of the counsels of the men 
who had been trained to true soldiership in the Low 
Countries. His strong military instinct could grasp their 
teaching, and under colour of coast defence, and in spite 
of all opposition and mistrust, he made an effort to give 
England a real army, capable of rapid mobilisation for 
foreign service. The attempt was but partially successful. 
Neither the Government nor the country understood the 
need as they understood the navy, and with Essex’s fall 
the movement collapsed. England appeared as unripe for 
a standing army as she did for colonisation, and under 
the circumstances peace was the best policy. Without a 
mobile military force capable of seconding the navy it was 
impossible to carry the war further. Indeed, for the past 
ten years England had been losing ground. After Drake’s 
first three campaigns she had been in complete command 
of the sea. She had the most powerful and efficient navy 
the world had yet seen, and Spain had practically none. 
To hold the position it was only necessary to blockade the 
Spanish naval ports, but this without a base on the spot was 
impracticable. In those early days of the sailing navy it 
was impossible for ships to hold a containing position 
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month after month and year after year, like Cornwallis at 
Brest and Nelson at Toulon. Ships were not staunch 
enough and naval hygiene was too imperfectly understood. 
But with Lisbon for a base and a friendly Portugal 
behind it, it would have been possible so to watch the 
coast of Spain that she could never have recovered the 
blows she had received at sea. This was what Drake and 
his fellows saw. This is what they attempted, and they 
failed for want of an army as good as the fleet. The 
struggle degenerated into that most hopeless form of 
hostilities, an inadequate commercial blockade and a 
war on sea-borne trade. Spain, in spite of hampered 
resources, was left free patiently to create a navy, and 
England lost the working command of the sea which 
Drake had so brilliantly won for her. Too late he was 
called from his disgrace to retrieve the position. He fell 
under the strength which Spain had been permitted to 
develop, and his work was left to Essex. In 1596 the 
fresh attempt to set things right was made, and it failed 
as it was doomed to fail. Itis incredible that Drake could 
have done better. There was still no adequate army and 
without an army the base could not have been established. 
So the war sank again to commerce destroying and 
blockade. 

How vicious is such a form of warfare was one of 
the first lessons the war should have taught us. The 
attempt to destroy Spanish commerce was an undoubted 
failure. True she was greatly hampered by its interrup- 
tion, and crippled beyond hope of successfully resuming 
the offensive. But the interruption was never complete 
enough to bring her to her knees. The treasure fleet 
upon which so much energy was squandered was never 
once taken, and yet every time the struggle broke out again 
it was destined to deflect our naval strategy from its true 
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lines. ‘As to his plate fleet,’ wrote an English admiral 
half a century later, ‘it may be resembled to a great basin 
and ewer in a lottery, where many blanks are drawn 
before it is got.’ ! Blank after blank was drawn, and yet 
men never learnt how they were wasting the national 
resources to a degree beyond anything the whole plate 
fleet could repay. Had one half the energy those treasure 
ships consumed been used judiciously on land when the 
command of the sea made it possible, twice as much 
might have been achieved. As it was, the end of the war 
saw Spain far more powerful on the sea than when she 
began. We had taught her the lesson of naval power, 
and she had learnt it according to her hghts. We had 
not learnt ours. It is doubtful whether we have learnt it 
yet. We know what Nelson did at Trafalgar, and forget 
that its real importance was what it afterwards enabled 
Wellington to do. We speak glibly of ‘ sea-power,’ and 
forget that its true value lies in its influence on the opera- 
tions of armies. Fora defensive war a navy may suffice 
alone; but how fruitless, how costly and long drawn out 
a war must be, that for lack of an adequate army is con- 
demned to the defensive, is the great lesson we have to 
learn in the failure of Drake’s successors. 


1 Vice-Admiral Goodson to General Monck, October 8, 1657, Clarke 
Papers, iii. 121. 
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CONCLUSION 


THE NAVY AT THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH 


WHEN we come to examine the actual state of the royal 
navy at the end of the war it is not a little surprising to 
find how small was the instrument with which so much 
had been achieved. Two months after the Queen’s death 
Linewray, the Surveyor of the Ordnance, drew up for the 
new King’s information a report on the armament of 
the royal ships and dockyard defences. From this we 
get a complete picture of the navy as Elizabeth left it. 
The great-ships, including galleons and crompsters, 
numbered thirty-one. Of these nine, including the two 
Cadiz prizes, were of what was coming to be known as 
‘the first rank ’—ships, that is, of 700 tons and upwards! 
Hight were of the second rank, that is, from 500 tons up 
to 700 ; seven of the third rank, from 300 tons up to 500 ; 
and seven of the fourth rank, from 100 tons up to 300. 
These, however, were not all fit for service. The ‘ Victory,’ 
first rate, was awaiting reconstruction, and the second 
rates ‘Hope’ and ‘Garland,’ with the third rate 
‘Nonpareil,’ were in process of rebuilding. Indeed, at 
least two or three vessels were almost always in this 
condition, so that practically the Queen’s effective strength 


1 This system of rating first appears in a list of 1604 (Add. MSS., 9336, 
f. 10). But it was not yet officially established. In the report of the Navy 
Commission of 1618, the ships are classed as (1) Ships Royal, 800-1,200 ; 
(2) great-ships, 600-800; (3) middling ships, 450-600; (4) small ships, 350- 
400; (5) pinnaces. Charnock, iii. p. 246. 
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of capital ships, which corresponded to the battleships 
and cruisers of the present time, seldom reached thirty. 

After them came the class of pinnaces, corresponding 
in relative value to the sloops and torpedo gunboats of our 
own day. Their peculiar attribute was that they were 
vessels of free movement—that is, they could use oars when 
the wind failed. The strength of the class varied a good 
deal. In times of stress it was often increased by pur- 
chase from private owners. At Elizabeth’s death there 
were eight on the Navy List, or if ‘the frigate,’ which 
seems to have been a prize, is included there were nine. In 
any case their number seldom exceeded ten, which in our 
eyes seems wholly inadequate for scouting, or, as it was 
then called, ‘discovery.’ But it must not be supposed 
that the importance of discovery was not understood. 
The explanation is that the English ports swarmed with 
small private men-of-war, which were admirably adapted 
for the purpose, and it was cheaper and probably more 
effective to employ them for intelligence in time of need 
than to keep up a strong squadron of pinnaces on the 
royal list. 

Next in order comes a class of five galleys, a startling 
feature of the later Elizabethan navy. But, as we have 
seen, four of them were a fortuitous divagation from the 
normal development of the fleet, built for a special 
purpose which they never fulfilled. The fifth, the galley 
‘Mercury,’ was the only one that can be counted as really 
forming part of the regular navy, and she was only a 
second or third class galley. Though mobilised with the 
fleet in 1599, she was regarded mainly as a harbour 
defence vessel for Chatham and the Thames., With the 
fleet she was of little use except as a tug, and Monson 
does not even mention her as forming part of the fighting 
force. The type was in fact obsolete, and its short resur- 
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rection was due to one of those popular panics which will 
always arise, when, either from inexperienced leading or 
bad luck, the services fail to achieve immediately all 
that rose-coloured traditions of previous campaigns lead 
civilians to expect. 

Three other vessels also appear in the lists of the time 
and are usually counted on the effective strength. These 
were the famous old ‘ Tiger,’ ‘Scout,’ and ‘ Achates, of 200, 
120, and 100 tons respectively. After serving in most of 
the famous expeditions of the time, and in the intervals 
doing the dirty work of the Narrow Seas, they had come to 
rest in an honourable retirement. Cut down and armed as 
floating batteries, they were supporting and guarding the 
Chatham chain, which, like our latest naval works at 
Devonport and elsewhere, was designed to protect the 
fleet at its moorings from sudden attempts at destruction, 
by fire or otherwise. In the Ordnance Surveyor’s list they 
are classed as ‘lighters,’ and each carried two 9-pounders 
and four smaller pieces. 

A few other vessels appear in some of the lists of the 
end of the reign—mainly hoys, ketches, and craft of the 
pinnace class.! Their appearance, however, is so fitful 
and irregular that they can hardly be regarded as perma- 


1 The principal navy lists of the last years of Elizabeth, besides that of 
Linewray, are : (1) Report of a Royal Commission of 1599, printed in Arch@o- 
logia, xiii. 27, and by Derrick, Rise and Progress of the Royal Navy, p. 31 
It enumerates forty-two vessels with full details of their armament. (2) A 
list in the Coke Papers, Hist. MSS. Com., XII. i. 13. It there bears the date 
1589, but since it contains the Cadiz prizes and does not contain the new 
galleys it must be between 1596 and 1601. (3) Two listsin S.P. Dom., 286, 
f. 36, assigned to 1602, enumerating some fifty sail with detailed dimensions 
and other statistics as to armament, crews, and equipment of nearly all of 
them. See Oppenheim, Administration of the Navy, p.124. (4) Alist of the 
navy as it existed at the Queen’s death in a MS. collection of old navy lists 
(Add. MSS., 9336, f. 21, which also contains some of the above). This last is 
printed by Entick and by Derrick. It enumerates forty-three vessels, includ- 
ing hoys and lighters, but omits probably by error the ‘ Vanguard’ and the 
‘ Lion’s Whelp.’ 
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nently on the effective strength. They were probably 
vessels bought or chartered for particular service. They 
serve, nevertheless, to remind us that the Queen’s ships 
by no means represented the entire naval strength of the 
kingdom. In sixteenth-century parlance the ‘navy’ 
meant the whole shipping of the country. The ‘royal 
navy’ was only a part of it. There exists a manuscript 
treatise on the state of England and Ireland written by 
one Thomas Wilson about this time, in which the case is 
clearly put. His estimate, it is true, is somewhat high 
pitched, but Cecil, to whom he presented the treatise, 
thought so well of his work that he appointed him an 
intelligence agent in Italy.) In speaking of the royal 
navy, he tells us that it consisted of thirty-six ships and 
thirteen or fourteen pinnaces, but this, he adds, was but 
a twentieth part of the Queen’s naval force. Two 
thousand ships, he asserts, belonged to the Thames alone, 
all good for war or for merchandise. ‘This may well be 
conjectured,’ he proceeds, ‘ by this—that when there was 
a fleet of 240? ships of war sent into Spain and four other 
fleets of merchants to the Levant, to Russia, to Barbary 
and Bordeaux, all at one time abroad, yet should you 
never see the Thames betwixt London Bridge and Black- 
wall, four English miles in length, without 200 or 300 
ships and vessels ; besides the infinite number of men-of- 
war that then were and ever are roving abroad in the 
Indies and Spanish dominions, to get purchase, as they 
call it, whereby a number grow rich.’ Although the 
impression conveyed is valuable, the figures appear loose 
enough to have ruined the prospects of any aspirant to 
the intelligence department. In 1582, the latest year of 


1 The treatise is in S.P. Dom., ccelxxx. For Cecil’s relations with the 
author see ibid. cclxxviii. 130, and Domestic Calendar, 1601-3, passim. 
2 Really not more than 140. 
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Elizabeth for which full shipping statistics exist, the official 
return for the whole kingdom gave 177 vessels of 100 
tons and upwards, 70 between 80 and 100 tons, and 1,383 
between 20 and 80 tons, or 1,630 im all. Of vessels of 
80 tons and upwards, London had then 85, a year later 
she had 121 of 60 tons and upwards. Since that time 
shipping had increased substantially. In February 1589 
there were absent on distant voyages as many as 43 
vessels, averaging nearly 170 tons. In 1588 the port of 
London furnished a contingent of vessels from 400 to 
60 tons as large as the whole Royal Navy. The total 
number of private ships employed in that year was a 
little over 150. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that though Wilson’s 
estimate gives an exaggerated picture of the English 
merchant marine, Elizabeth could count upon it for 
naval assistance to an extent far beyond anything the 
King of Spain could command. It was only by whole- 
sale pressing of the foreign traders in his ports that 
Philip could ever gather a fleet in any way equal to what 
Elizabeth had always ready to hand. In 1597 of eighty- 
four ships which the Adelantado had at Ferrol sixty-four 
were foreign. Even so such polyglot Armadas were 
no match for the homogeneous fleets of England. They 
carried with them from the outset the seeds of disrup- 
tion. The admirals led without confidence, the skippers 
sailed without heart, and again and again, as we have 
seen, the first flaw of bad weather was the welcome 
excuse for a stampede. Over and over again it has 
been said, even by those who admit that the battle 
of Gyravelines was a great naval victory, that England 
was saved from invasion by the weather alone. This is 
not the whole truth. The immunity of England was 
due to the fact that her enemy could: not produce on a 
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sufficient scale a fleet of one flag. A single flag inspired 
by a single purpose would have braved worse weather 
than ever delayed the Adelantado’s armadas beyond the 
timely season or broke them up when they were hounded 
out to sea. 

Turning to the vessels which composed the royal 
navy there is little progress to note since the completion 
of the programme of 1588. Those triumphant days were 
days of bold experiment. It was then that the four 
crompsters had been turned out, with the improved 
galleons ‘ Merhonour,’ Garland,’ and ‘ Defiance,’ the Lord 
Admirals ‘Lions Whelp’ and the ‘Primrose’ hoy. 
Since then nothing of importance had been added to the 
navy until the revival of the war gave birth in 1596 to 
the ‘ Warspite’ and the ‘ Repulse.’ ! They were the last 
galleons built under Elizabeth, and have therefore the 
special interest of marking the furthest point in naval 
architecture that was reached in Tudor times. The 
details of their construction and armament that have come 
down to us are fairly full. Both, it would seem, were laid 
down in the early autumn of 1595, when the great expe- 
dition to Spain was finally decided on, and both were 
launched about March 1, 1596.2 This was no mean per- 
formance considering that both were ships of the first 
rank, and the Lord Admiral was not a little proud of it. 
‘T promised her Majesty,’ he wrote to Cecil a few days after 
the launch, ‘the two new ships should be builded by the 


1 Mr. Oppenheim in his list (Op. cit., p. 121) gives between 1590 and 
1596 only the‘ Mercury,’ ‘ Adventure,’ ‘ Flight,’ ‘Eagle, and‘ Minnikin.’ Of 
the last three nothing is known, except that the ‘Eagle’ was a ‘lighter’ 
(S.P. Dom., eclxxxvi. f. 36). The ‘Mercury’ was a galley, or rather a 
mezzo-galera (see report on her, 1605, Otho. E. ix.). In one list she is called a 
galleon’ (Derrick, p. 40), a name also applied to the ‘ Popinjay’ (Carew 
Calendar, iii. p. 11). The ‘ Adventure’ was the old ‘Bull’ rebuilt and 
rechristened. 

2 Domestic Calendar, p. 119; S.P. Dom., ecliv. 43, and cclv. 8; Navy 
List of January, 1595-6, Add. MSS., 9336. 
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20 March. It was performed before and yet everybody 
said it was impossible, but I assure you my often eye and 
my purse was the furtherer of it.’ ! 

The dimensions of the two ships show them to have 
been of widely different types.? The ‘ Repulse,’ with her 
length of nearly three beams and her relatively small 
depth, approached, like the vessels of the 1588 programme, 
to the true galleon, while the ‘ Warspite,’ with her length 
of two beams and a half, resembled more the ‘ great-ships’ 
of Hawkins’s early administration. It is clear, therefore, 
that no complete agreement even on the main proportions 
of capital ships had been arrived at. The prevailing idea 
was certainly that a war ship should be a true galleon, 
that is, that it should have a length of three beams and 
a depth of less than half its beam. The new Navy 
Commission, which was appointed in 1618 with a view 
to rescuing the navy from the decline into which it had 
fallen, recognised this principle as fundamental. The three 
beams rule was laid down by them as being the opinion 
of ‘all men of the best skill both dead and alive,’ 
and it was obviously regarded as an inheritance from 
the Elizabethan era. In endeavouring to get a clear con- 
ception of how Tudor ships compared with those of 
Nelson’s time the point is of high interest. Charnock, 
the great authority on the history of naval architecture 
down to the end of the eighteenth century, believed that the 
modern type of vessel did not come into existence till 

1 Hatfield Papers, vi. 86, March 7, 1596. 


2 They were as follows: 
Keel Beam Depth Burden Tonnage 
Repulse 105 37 16 622 777 
Warspite 90 36 16 518 648 
Oppenheim, p. 124. 


3 William Borough’s definition of a galleon was a ship that has its 
length by the keel three times its width at the middle, and the depth in hold 
but 5 or 2 the breadth.—S.P. Dom., cexliii., f. 110, assigned to 1592. 
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the accession of James I. His opinion was based on 
descriptions and alleged drawings of the famous ‘ Prince 
Royal,’ a ship of 1400 tons and 64 guns that was laid 
down in 1609 and launched the followmg year. This 
vessel he regarded as the true parent of the modern ship- 
of-the-line, and considered that it differed only in trifling 
particulars from the war ships of his own day. Subse- 
quent improvements, he held, were all in matters of detail 
gradually tending to increase endurance, mobility, and 
fighting power, but the general design had taken the form 
which it retained at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. On this point we may accept his authority with 
safety, but that the new type was introduced under 
James I. is much more doubtful. 

To begin with, the ‘ Prince Royal’ was only a little over 
two and a-half beams long, which does not suggest in 
itself any marked improvement. But there is a deal of 
direct evidence beyond. The ship in question was the sub- 
ject of a heated controversy. Phineas Pett, the construc- 
tor, was accused by rival shipwrights and experts of not 
knowing his business. Feeling on the matter ran high. 
It rose even to the precincts of the throne, and was 
already dividing the Court into two acrimonious factions 
when the Scottish Solomon decided to settle the quarrel 
by holding an inquiry in person and on the spot. The 
main accusations against Pett were that the ship was of 
imperfect mould, with too much floor and too much depth ; 
that her lower and upper sweeps were too long and her 
middle one too short, and that her sides were too upright. 
But he was able to refute them all to the King’s satisfac- 
tion, and came off with flying colours. ‘Much time,’ he 
himself tells us, ‘was spent in dispute of proportions, 
comparing my present frame with former precedents and 
dimensions for the best ships for length, breadth, depth, 
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floor, and other circumstances, in all which they could not 
fasten anything upon me.’! So far from claiming any 
revolutionary improvements, Pett based his defence on 
having followed established precedent. Clearly, then, 
the‘ Prince Royal’ was not anew departure. Charnock’s 
error was due to his having trusted too implicitly to the 
representations of English ships on the House of Lords 
tapestries, apparently the only source to which he had 
access. These appeared to him to show no improvement 
on the old drawings of the ‘ Great Harry °’ of Henry VIII.’s 
time, and he therefore came to the conclusion that practi- 
cally no real improvement was made till Stuart times. But 
if the representations he relied on be compared with other 
English and Dutch drawings of the time, it will be seen that 
the foreign artists who executed the tapestries treated the 
fleets in a highly decorative spirit and that Elizabethan 
ships were ‘really much more modern in appearance.’ 


1 §. P. Dom., 1609, xiv. 32; Nichol, Progresses of James T., vol. ii. 252. 

2 See those shown at the Cadiz action in Vere’s commentaries, supra, 
Cap. iii., and more especially ‘The Black Pinnace’ (Brit. Mus. T. Laut., 
c. 21 f. ); the illustrations to Drake’s expedition of 1595; and Visscher’s 
series of engravings of 1588, reproduced in Drake and the Tudor Navy. That 
Visscher’s engravings really represented English war ships of the time and 
probably those which made the naval demonstration off Flushing in March 
1588 there is no reason to doubt. It is true the artist might have decorated 
some Dutch ships with the English flag, but at this time the Dutch had no 
such ships as he represented. The squadron of Justinus of Nassau, which 
they equipped in this year to act on the high seas with the English fleet, 
included no vessel larger than 250 tons (see Meteren, Hist. of the Nether- 
lands, authorised edition, Hague, 1614, p. 289: van tachtich tot twee hundert 
vijftich vaten. A laste was two vaten, ibid. p. 396 b). Nor is any Dutch 
ship of greater burden recorded until 1594. In that year four new ships 
were laid down for their first expedition to the East Indies. Two of them 
were of 230 ‘lasts’ or 460 tons, and with them was a pinnace, groot 
vijfentwentich lasten ofte vijftich vaten (ibid.). It was not till their first 
real naval expedition in 1599 that they had a war ship of 1000 tons. See 
ibid., Books xv., xix., and xxi., and cf. Ralegh, War with Spain, Works, ii. 7. 
In the authorised French edition of Meteren, the Hague, 1618, laste is 
rendered charge and vaten, tonneaux. Cf. the English measurement by 
‘cask,’ i.e. ‘pipes of oil or Bordeaux wine,’ Drake and the Tudor Navy, 


vol. ii., Appendix C. 
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There is the further evidence that the Commission of 1618 
made no reference to any recent changes in design, but 
quoted dead shipwrights of the past generation as 
authorities for what a ship should be; and finally we know 
that as late as 1635 the ‘ Merhonour,’ a ship of the Armada 
programme rebuilt in 1613, was still regarded as one of 
the fastest sailers in the navy. 

There can be little doubt, then, that the type of ship 
which survived till Charnock’s day was much older than 
the early decorative representations of it led people to 
believe. If naval construction be traced back through 
Elizabeth’s reign, the early adoption of the general lines 
on which eighteenth-century ships were constructed 
becomes very apparent. Taking first the important 
factor of the relation of length to beam, we find no 
indication of any radical change in Stuart times. The 
dimensions of the earlier Elizabethan ships we unfortu- 
nately do not know. The only extant list which gives 
complete details belongs to the year 1599, after all of 
them had been rebuilt. The first-born of her reign, how- 
ever, the ‘ Elizabeth Jonas, we know to have had a 
length of two beams and a half, and that when she was 
reconstructed in 1597 her beam was reduced so that its 
relation to her length was as 1 to 2°63. The only one of 
her earlier great-ships, which even after reconstruction 
reached true galleon standard, was the ‘ Bear’ of 1564. The 
‘Swiftsure’ and ‘ Dreadnought,’ built in 1573, averaged 
between them very little over two and a half beams, 
and we may take it that up to 1577 the ideal was between 
this proportion and that of two and three-quarter beams. 

But in the year 1577 there was a marked advance. 
Hawkins, who had for some time been employed under 
his father-in-law, now rose to the head of the department, 
and perhaps it was his influence that at once appears. 
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In that year three great-ships were turned out, the 
‘Revenge,’ ‘ Lion,’ and ‘ Nonpareil,’ and all of them were 
true galleons. They were followed at the outbreak of 
the war by the new ‘ Rainbow’ and ‘ Vanguard,’ both 
exceeding galleon standard, the latter being as much 
as three beams and a third in length. Here then, if not 
earlier, we find the modern ship coming into being, and, 
as we shall see, it was not only their proportions that 
were modern. It was just at this time that Drake’s 
influence in naval matters was becoming paramount, and 
with Hawkins controlling the dockyards the seamen’s 
authority was supreme. Reforms now went apace. The 
whole of the capital ships built under the Armada pro- 
gramme, though they show a slight reaction against the 
excessive length of the ‘ Vanguard,’ were closely on 
galleon lines, and the new class of crompsters which 
proved so valuable was introduced. Nor was thisall. The 
clumsy superstructures fore and aft, which Charnock 
believed to have survived the reign, were rigorously cut 
down. The ‘Revenge’ is described by Monson as ‘low 
and snug in the water, like a galliasse.’ The new ships 
were ordered to be built like her, and so far did the reform 
go that in 1593 so fine a seaman as Sir Richard Hawkins 
found cause to lament that the fashion for ‘race’ ships, 
as he calls them, in preference to those ‘lofty-built ° had 
been overdone. So great, however, was the improvement 
found to be that the old ships as they were rebuilt were 
‘brought into the form of galliasses, and the navy as a 
whole must have rapidly lost all that was left of its 
medieval appearance. 

It is clear then that by the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign English naval construction was already committed 
to the general lines it was to follow throughout the period 
of sails. Lofty superstructures had been condemned and 
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the galleon adopted as the typical form. On the question 
of the length of ships it is true that two schools con- 
tinued to exist. Sir Robert Dudley, the Earl of 
Leicester’s son, wrote a treatise at the end of the reign 
elaborating an ideal navy. His shortest ship he called a 
galleon and would have it four beams in length, while 
his lower-rate sailing ships, which he called gallizabras 
and frigates after the new Spanish treasure ships, extended 
to six and seven beams. On the other hand, the designers 
of the ‘ Warspite ’ and the ‘ Prince Royal’ were reaction- 
aries who favoured ships as short as two beams and a 
half. Sir George Weymouth, the most voluble authority 
of James I.’s time, protested strongly against the 
relapse. He attributed the superiority of the new Dutch 
ships to their greater length, their lower free-board and 
their shallower draft, and by the time the ‘ Sovereign of 
the Seas ’ was laid down ideas had swung back to the old 
galleon lines. So, till steam and iron came to sweep away 
all the old learning, the ideas of naval construction con- 
tinued to oscillate upon the galleon mean. In the first 
official ‘establishment’ of the eighteenth century the 
length exceeded three beams. In the last, which was 
issued in 1745, it was less than three. When towards 
the end of the century the alarming superiority of French 
construction forced the Government to give the English 
shipwrights a free hand, the ships tended to lengthen 
again, and later still they were once more shortened. 
With perfect safety, then, we may push the parentage of 
Nelson’s ships even further back than Charnock ventured 
to trace it; and may confidently assert that between the 
ships of the Armada programme and those with which 
Trafalgar was fought there was no difference, at least in 
the hulls, that can be called generic. 

In the matter of rigging the difference was not much 
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greater. Here too the vessels of the Armada programme 
show a striking reform. With the exception of the 
‘Swiftsure ’ and ‘ Dreadnought ’—which, as we have seen, 
were abnormally short—all capital ships of over 400 tons 
built before 1588 had four masts. The whole of those 
laid down in 1589 had only three, and yet one of them, 
the ‘Merhonour,’ was a full galleon and one of the 
longest and largest ships in the navy.! ; 

Such a reform must have appeared to all concerned little 
short of revolutionary, yet not a single contemporary writer 
so much as mentions it. But for a forgotten schedule 
that has survived, we should have no information on this 
important point. The change did not meet with universal 
approval. Turning to our last two ships we see the 
‘Repulse’ had gone back to four masts, while the 
‘Warspite’ had only three. The fluidity of opinion, there- 
fore, which these two ships represent as existing at the 
end of the reign is very curious. For whereas in her 
rig the ‘ Repulse’ was behind the ‘ Warspite,’ in hull their 
positions were reversed. 

The masts and principal spars as enumerated by the 
schedule were the same for all classes of ships from the 
largest galleons down to the smallest pimnace. There 
was a foremast and fore-topmast carrying a foreyard and 
‘fore-topsail yard.’ The mainmast was the same. If 
there were two mizen masts the foremost was called the 


1 See Add. MSS., 19889. The MS. is endorsed, ‘ A note of the names and 
greatness of all the King’s ships,’ but the tonnage is nowhere entered. It 
is really a schedule of the masts and principal spars of each vessel, with the 
size of some of the items. It is undated, but must be very early in James 
I’s reign. For though the ‘ Golden Lion’ has its Stuart name of ‘ Red Lion,’ 
the ‘Nonpareil’ and ‘ Hope’ retain their Tudor names. The ‘ Merhonour,’ 
which occurs in another early Jacobean list as ‘Mary Honora,’ here bears 
what was probably her fo’castle name, ‘Mary Nora.’ The ‘ Revenge,’ built 
in 1577, having been lost in 1591, is of course not scheduled, but in the 
House of Lords tapestries she was represented with four masts. This 
evidence, however, is of course not conclusive. 
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main mizen, and the second the base, or sometimes the 
bonaventure mizen. Both were rigged with one lateen 
sail.! The bowsprit (here written ‘boulspere’) carried 
a sail on a spar called the ‘sprit sail yard’ which hung 
under it. No vessel is mentioned as having a top-gallant 
yard, but these spars are shown in some of the ships as 
represented in Visscher’s series about 1588, and in Pine’s 
engravings of the House of Lords tapestries. The better 
opinion is that they were really in use in Elizabeth’s time 
and even long before. They can, indeed, together with 
spritsails and bonnets, be traced back to the fifteenth 
century, although Ralegh speaks of them all as though 
they were recent inventions.?, No Tudor ship carried any- 
thing in the form of a foresail or jib. It was not till long 
afterwards that any nation adopted them for square- 
rigged vessels—a fact that is very remarkable, since they 
were certainly used by small craft at the end of the 
sixteenth century.’ 

The batteries of Ekari ships appear on close 
examination no less modern than their rig and general. 
design. Itis even doubtful whether some of the larger 
great-ships were not two-deckers. Most of them certainly 
carried two tiers of guns. But a two-decker in the 
eighteenth-century sense meant not merely a vessel with 
two tiers, but one with two covered gun decks, the 
armaments of which bore a definite relation to each other. 
It is usually assumed that the ‘Prince Royal’ was the 
first English ship of this type, but in the face of existing 
evidence it is very difficult to assert so much. The 


1 In some prints the main mizen is occasionally shown with a lateen top- 
sail, a rig which is now considered impossible, and perhaps never existed 
except as a decorative embellishment of the artist’s. 

2 The Invention of Ships, Works, ii. 78, ed. 1751. For Ralegh’s inaccu- 
racy on nautical history, see Oppenheim, p. 127. 

3 Jal, Glossaire Nautique, sub voce Foc. 
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‘Prince Royal,’ as we have seen, was expressly claimed 
by her designer to be no departure from the Elizabethan 
model, nor does Ralegh mention two-decked ships amongst 
the reforms of his time. All he says on the point is ‘we 
have raised our second decks and given more vent thereby 
to our ordnance lying on our nether overlop.’’ Here heis 
probably referring to a single covered tier. He did not 
approve of more. ‘Two decks and a half,’ he says, ‘is 
sufficient to yield shelter and lodging for men and 
mariners. We may presume, therefore, that three-decked 
ships—that is, with two covered decks—were not unknown. 
Indeed, Sir Richard Hawkins, in his ‘ Observations,’ 
expressly commends them, and not as a new thing. 
‘ Neither,’ he says, ‘ can the ship be so strong with a deck 
anda half as with twodecks; nor withtwo as with three... 
and the advantage the one hath of the other experience 
daily teacheth. In the great expedition of eighty-eight 
did not the “ Elizabeth Jonas,” the “ Triumph,” and the 
“ Bear ” show greater majesty than the “Ark Royal” and 
the “ Victory” being of equal burdens ? Did they not cause 
greater regard in the enemy? Did they not harbour and 
accommodate more men and much better? Did they not 
bear more artillery?’ But apart from untrustworthy 
representations there is no direct evidence that any of the 
three ships he commends were really two-deckers. 

The first ships of whose batteries we have detailed 
specifications are those of the Armada programme.’ All 


1 Invention of Ships, Works, ii. 79, ed. 1751. The subject has been ob- 
scured by ‘overlop’ or ‘ orlop’ having changed its meaning. In the eighteenth 
century it meant a deck below the waterline covering the hold, and was not 
a gun deck. In the sixteenth century this deck was called a ‘ false overlop’ 
(see infra, p. 426). Aslate as at least the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century ‘ overlop’ signified any complete deck (see Boteler, Dialogues of 
the Sea Service). A number of instances of this use of the word occur 


below. 
2 S.P. Dom., cexxiv. 45-6, 83-4. 
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three of these galleons were of the same design, though 
not of the same size. That named the ‘ Defiance’ was to 
be fifteen feet in depth, from the keel to ‘ the beam of the 
main overlop.’ Below this deck and eight feet above the 
keel she was to have ‘a false overlop as far as need shall 
require.” The main overlop was to be of three-inch plank 
and so was the waist of the deck above, which indicates 
that she was intended to carry a whole tier of heavy ord- 
nance on the main overlop, but only part of one on the 
deck above. She was also to have a half-deck reaching to 
the mainmast, and a forecastle and a barbican to the 
mast, ‘and other building above to fit the ship with come- 
liness.’! To complete the picture we are told she was ‘ to 
be painted from two feet above the channels upward with 
colours of oil, carved likewise and garnished with gold, 
with galleries about the stern, as is fit for such a ship.’? 
In these vessels we have clearly examples of the type 
Ralegh approved—vessels, that is, of two decks and a 
half, not counting the false or lower overlop, which we 
are told was devoted to the petty officers’ cabins, the 
crew being berthed on the main-deck. They were there- 
fore vessels of but one true gun-deck with the rest of their 
armament disposed on the upper deck and in the half-deck 
and forecastle. It would, however, be hasty to conclude 
from the arrangement of these ships that the principle 
of two covered gun-decks was unknown. The ‘ Defiance’ 
1 The expression ‘ barbican to the mast’ is difficult to explain. In all 
contemporary pictures the forecastle is almost entirely abaft the foremast. 
The barbican may therefore be the part that projected forward of it. The 
derivation of the word seems to be from the Arabic bdéb-khana, gate chamber. 
This would point to its being some kind of work which gave egress to the 
foremost part of the ship and flanked the forward bulkhead. But Stow 
thought it came from burg-kenning, meaning a fortress watch-tower, so that 
possibly the English gave this name to a protected look-out forward. 
2 She was also to have galleries for ‘easement,’ corresponding presumably 


to the ‘ garderobes °’ projecting from castle walls, an indication of increasing 
attention to sanitation. 
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and her sisters were ships, as we know, specially con- 
structed ‘to be low and snug in the water like a galliasse,’ 
and hence the single covered tier may have been a 
peculiarity of the galliasse type. In one at least of 


-Visscher’s plates two covered tiers of guns are very 


distinctly shown, although the upper tier extends only 
under the waist. This vessel, therefore, was not a true 
two-decker in the later technical sense. In the House of 
Lords tapestries several vessels were shown with two 
entire tiers besides their upper deck armament, but here 
the evidence is too untrustworthy to be relied on. 

It is not till we come to the last ships of the reign that 
we attain anything like a clear view. The ‘Warspite ’ 
especially places us on firmer ground, for in her case we 
have the exact distribution of the armament designed for 
her.? ‘For the sides of the lower overlop’ she was to 
have twelve shortened culverins, ‘ for the stern and prow in 
the lower overlop,’ two pairs of long culverins as chasers ; 
similarly ‘ for the capstan deck in the sides’ eight shortened 
demi-culverins, and ‘for the stern and prow in the capstan 
deck,’ two more pairs of long demi-culverins. Besides these 
she was to have six sakers ‘for the waist fore and aft,’ and 
two more ‘ for the half-deck.’ Unlike the ‘ Defiance,’ there- 
fore, she carried her heavy armament in the ‘ lower overlop.’ 
If the‘ capstan deck’ which carried the rest of her main 
armament was covered, she was therefore a true two-decker. 
In the Pipe Office accounts she is said to have had ‘an 
overlop and deck before and after, and a half-deck abaft 


the main mast.’ Nothing is said of a third deck covering 


the capstan deck. But in the case of the ‘ Defiance’ and 
her sisters, the capstan deck was certainly the main-deck 
and covered. ‘The main capstan,’ says the specification, 


1 See Drake and the Tudor Navy, i. 390. 
2 §.P. Dom., ccliv. 43. 
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‘to go alow (i.e. between decks), the chase to be fair upon 
that (i.e. the main) overlop forward with a pair of carrack 
bitts, a jere capstan to be made aloft (i.e. on deck) in the 
waist.’ It is possible, therefore, that the expression ‘an 
overlop and a deck before and after’ in the Pipe Office 
account means, that the ‘ Warspite’ had only two decks 
that ran flush the whole length of the ship without a 
break, and that it does not exclude an upper broken deck. 
Indeed from the fact that the schedule speaks of a waist 
besides the overlop and capstan deck, it seems clear that 
she must have had an upper deck, and that the guns on 
the half-deck and waist formed a partial tier above those 
on the capstan deck. The only way out of it is to assume 
that the ‘ waist’ was the middle part of the capstan deck. 
Such an assumption, however, presents at least one insuper- 
able difficulty. The waist guns were only sakers, while 
those of the capstan deck were demi-culverins. It would 
mean, therefore, that the lightest guns of the capstan deck 
were carried amidships. Such an arrangement is unheard 
of, and so improbable that it is almost certain the ‘ waist’ 
must have been part of a deck above the capstan deck and- 
that the ‘ Warspite’ was at least in principle a two-decker. 

In the case of her fellow the ‘Repulse’ we unfortunately 
are not told how her intended armament was to be 
disposed. But it is possible that in her case a specific 
statement of the distribution of her guns was deemed 
unnecessary, for by their nature there seems to be only 
one way in which they could have been carried. She was 
to have sixteen shortened culverins and sixteen shortened 
demi-culverins, with four pairs of chasers as in the ‘ War- 
spite,’ and besides these she was to have foursakers. The 
inference is that she was to have a lower battery of 18- 
pounders, a middle one of 9-pounders, and an upper one of 
four 5-pounders, carried in the waist or half-deck, as in 
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the ‘ Warspite.’ For since she was no more than 105 feet 
on the keel, and must have had two pairs of chasers in each 
of her main batteries, it is difficult to see how so many 
guns could have been worked on less than three decks. 
In her case, then, we have possibly an example of a true 
two-decker, with upper and lower batteries of exactly the 
same relative weight as those of similar ships in the 
eighteenth century. Until further evidence be forth- 
coming, however, no certainty is attainable, but enough 
exists to forbid a categorical assertion that two-deckers 
were unknown under Elizabeth, and when we remember 
that the ‘ Warspite’ in her dimensions was a reversion to an 
older type, we cannot even say that they did not exist in 
the early part of the reign. 

It is not, then, at this point that any distinct line can 
safely be drawn between the ships of Drake and the ships 
of Nelson. If such ships as the ‘Repulse’ and ‘ Warspite’ 
were indeed two-deckers, a certain difference must be 
noted. But it is not a radical difference of design. It is 
only a difference of relative size. At the end of the 
eighteenth century no two-deckers or even two-tiered 
ships were admitted so small. In the French ‘ Establish- 
ment’ of 1786, from which may be said to date the final 
English improvements of the eighteenth century, the 20- 
gun corvettes were as large as the ‘ Warspite,’ while there 
was no frigate so small as the largest galleon of Elizabeth. 
In other words, the Elizabethan double-tiered vessels 
were no bigger than the second class single-tiered ships of 
the new French establishment. But in gauging the 
modernity of the vessels, which Hawkins turned out, it 
must not be forgotten that this French establishment 
was far ahead of contemporary ideas in England. It almost - 
revolutionised our naval construction. It was not till a 
generation before that the construction of two-decked 
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44-gun ships ceased, and they appear in the Navy List as 
late as 1792. When, therefore, 1t is remembered that these 
vessels were very much of the same size as the Elizabethan 
first-rates, we see dwindling almost to nothing the gap. 
between the ships of Drake’s prime and those in which 
Nelson learned his art. 

Even in the character and weight of the armament 
itself the case is much the same. Between the natures of 
the guns that won Gravelines, and of those that pro- 
claimed the final triumph at Trafalgar, the differences 
except in the weight of metal and more accurate boring 
are barely perceptible. It is only in the proportion of 
guns to tonnage, and in the distribution of the armament 
that there is any marked contrast. But even here the 
difference is not so great as is generally believed. The 
tendency to reduce the relative weight of armament, 
which has reached its highest pomt on the ships of 
yesterday, had already set in before Elizabeth died. 
When the tactics that were based on gunnery first 
displayed their mastery over the old system that was 
based on boarding, the tendency to overgun warships 
was almost inevitable. Drake was the great exponent 
of the new school, and it was he who appears to have 
been the arch-offender. A marked increase of arma- 
ment coincides with the dawn of his ascendency at the 
outbreak of the war. During his lifetime, armaments 
continued at their highest pomt, and after his death a 
reaction set in. The last vessels designed, while he was 
still a power at the Admiralty, were the ‘ Repulse’ and 
‘Warspite.’ For the ‘Repulse’ was specified a primary 
armament of forty-four guns, weighing over sixty-seven 
tons. That of the ‘ Warspite ’ was thirty-six guns, weigh- 
ing about fifty-two tons. By 1599, however, both vessels 
had been differently armed. The ‘ Repulse’ then carried 
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only thirty-eight guns weighing fifty-four tons, and the 
‘Warspite’ had been reduced to thirty-two guns weighing 
forty tons.’ Although there is no actual certainty that 
either ship ever received the heavy armament originally 
specified, the reduced weight of 1599 is evidence never- 
theless of the existence of a reaction. 

The mistake of overgunning ships beyond the eco- 
nomical mean had indeed declared itself some time before, 
and efforts were being made to deal with the difficulty. 
At first relief was sought by reducing the number of 
heavy pieces of the cannon class—the guns, that is, of high 

1 For the re-armament see Oppenheim, p. 124, and Derrick, p. 32-3. For 
the original armament see the ‘Estimate for brass and iron ordnance for 
the “ greater” and the “lesser °?” new ship,’ October 31, 1595 (S. P. Dom., 
ecliv. 43). In the fleet list of December 12 (ibid. cclv. 8) the words ‘ great 


and less new ships’ are erased and ‘ Repulse’ and ‘ Warspite’ substituted. 
The details of the estimate are as follows :— 


‘ Repulse.’ 
82 foot brass culverins (18-pdrs.) each 3800 lbs. . i6 
TO m 5, 5 a me A000IDS k -4 
84 ft. iron demi-culverins (9-pdrs:) „ 2500 lbs. . 6 16 
Ge a 5, x z » 2000) lbs. = A 
82 ft. ,, sakers (5-pdrs.) el OOMbSs 28 


‘ Warspite.’ 
For the sides in the 


82 ft. culverins . : 5 5 le 
‘lower overlop’ 


For the stern and prow 10 ft. : i 
in the lower overlop z 

For the‘ capstan deck’ ) 91 ft, demi-culverins. . . 8 
on the sides 


For the stern and prow ) ane 


» : . 5 : 4 
on the capstan deck |`” 
For the ‘waist’ fore 8} ft. sakers g 
and aft. 
For the ‘ half deck ’ Sette a k | : . W 


The weights are reckoned in the paper at 2000 Ibs. to the ton, and these 
are followed in the text. 
The armament of 1599 was as follows :— 
Demi-Cannon Periers Culv. Demi-Culv. Sakers 
‘Repulse’ 3 2 13 14 6 
: Warspite’ 2 2 14 10 4 
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battering power—and relying on the superior penetration 
of the lighter culverin class. This proving insufficient 
the process was carried further by shortening the 
culverin, whereby it was made both lighter and less liable 
to strain the ship when run out. In 1594 the Lieutenant 
of the Ordnance spoke of 9 feet as the length of ordinary 
demi-culverins in the sea service as against the normal 
12 feet.! Subsequently a still larger reduction in length 
took place in the armament designed for the ‘ Repulse ’ 
and ‘Warspite.’ The ordinary demi-culverins were to 
be only 84 feet long, and even the chasing pieces only 
91 feet. The process did not even stop there. Writing 
after the war Monson says, ‘No ship commonly carries 
greater pieces than a demi-cannon, and the rest of her 
pieces ought not to be above 7 or 8 feet long, unless it 
be in the chase or stern: they are easier in charging, 
easeful to the ship, besides better in traversing and mount- 
ing. Sir Richard Hawkins, the most advanced naval 
expert of his time, was of the same opinion. His famous 
action in the South Sea confirmed him in the view that ‘ it 
is most proper for ships to have short ordnance except in the 
stern orchase. The reasons,’ he urged, ‘are many, viz. easier 
charging, ease of the ship’s side, better traversing and 
mounting.’ But his weightiest and most modern reason was 
that long range guns at sea were a mistake. Short guns 
and close action was his maxim. ‘To reach far at sea,’ 
he argued, ‘is to little effect. For he that purposeth to 
annoy his enemy, must not shoot at random (i.e. at 
extreme range) nor at point blank, if he purpose to 
accomplish his devoir; neither must he spend his shot 
nor powder, but where a pot-gun may reach his contrary. 
How much the nearer, so much the better. And this 
duty executed, the shorter artillery will work its effect as 


1 Sir George Carew to Cecil. Domestic Calendar, July 31, 1594. 
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well as the long; otherwise neither short nor long are 
of much importance. But here my meaning is not to 
approve the overshort pieces devised by some persons, 
which at every shot they make dance out of their 
carriages, but those of indifferent length and which keep 
the mean betwixt seven and eight foot.’ His last 
allusion is to the newly invented ‘ Drakes’ and ‘ Curtals,’ 
light pieces which were the precursors of the carronade 
and like them unpopular for the violence of their recoil. 
So strong, however, was the demand for light pieces that 
although the new curtals were a complete failure from 
what Boteler calls their ‘boisterous reverse,’ drakes 
later on came into regular use, and in 1635 the ‘ Sovereign 
of the Seas,’ except for a few chasers, was entirely armed 
with pieces of new type. But in Elizabeth’s time nothing 
better for the purpose than the low-charge perier had 
been perfected.? 

Although the reaction had made little real progress 
during the Queen’s lifetime it was certainly set in motion 
by the experience of her officers during the later 
campaigns. Both the ‘Repulse’ and the ‘ Warspite’ 
had behaved badly in their first voyages. We have seen 
how in 1597 Essex had to shift his flag from the 
‘Repulse,’ and how the ‘ Warspite’ frightened Ralegh. 
The impression produced on his mind was deep and 
lasting. In the ‘Observations on the Navy and Sea 
Service’ which he wrote after the war for Prince Henry, 


1 Cf. Boteler, Dialogues about Sea Services, p. 316. 

2? No clear description of the drake appears to exist. Boteler speaks 
of its thinness of metal making it liable to overheat and so putting it out 
of action. In the ‘Sovereign of the Seas’ the culverin-drakes were 83 ft. 
long and weighed 28 cwt., whereas the culverins were 113 ft. and 48 cwt. 
Similarly the demi-culverin-drakes were 81 ft. and 18 cwt. and the demi- 
culverins were 10 ft. and 30 cwt. She also carried cannon- and demi-cannon 
drakes (Oppenheim, 262). In Elizabeth’s time the ordinary sea-service 
demi-culverin weighed about 28 cwt. 

EF 
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he is emphatic against even the reduced armaments then 
in vogue. ‘It were also very behoveful,’ he writes, ‘ that 
his Majesty’s ships were not so over-pestered and clogged 
with great ordnance as they are, whereof there is such a 
superfluity as that much of it serves to no better use, but 
only to labour and overcharge the ship’s sides in any grown 
sea and foul weather. Besides many of the ships that are 
allowed but twenty gunners have forty piece of brass 
pieces, whereas every piece at least requires four gunners 
to attend it, and so that proportion of ordnance to so few 
gunners is very preposterous . . . Withal we do see that 
twenty or thirty good brass pieces, as cannon, demi- 
cannon, culverin and demi-culverin, is a royal battery for 
a Prince to bring before any town or strong fortress: and 
why should not we as well think the same to be a very 
large proportion for one ship to batter another withal.’ 

Ralegh, of course, is little to be trusted in naval 
matters. The soldier in him predominated too heavily 
over the sailor, and nothing shows it more clearly than 
the use of such an argument. He had clearly failed to 
grasp not only the English principle of a fighting crew but 
also the theory of the new English tactics. He could not 
believe that seamen could work a gun nor could he see 
the ship asa gun carriage. It was still for him a fortress 
carrying men in which the guns were mainly of use to 
effect an entrance into a rival fortress. In the new tactics 
the men were subordinate to the guns. It was the guns 
and the power of the crew to work them with accuracy 
and rapidity that were the essence of success. You must 
sink your enemy before he could sink you. Superior gun 
power was the first element. Yet Ralegh made no differ- 
ence between the rapid fight of two ships at sea and the 
prolonged siege of a fortress. 

Still his remarks, like all he wrote, are full of interest 
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and suggestion. After pointing out that a reduction of 
guns would mean a saving of expense in ammunition—a 
heresy that Drake had vehemently decried—he gets to 
sounder argument. ‘If many [guns], he proceeds, ‘had 
not been stricken down into hold in many voyages (and 
especially in this last voyage to the Islands) divers of the 
ships [from the] weight heaft and charge thereof would 
have foundered in the sea; wherein I report me to suchas 
have served in them and saw the proof thereof.’ The expedi- 
tion he refers to is that of 1597, in which he himself served. 
‘For this journey to the Islands,’ he goes on, ‘ did most 
of all others discover unto us these experiences and trials 
of the Royal Navy; for that it was the longest navigation 
that ever was made out of our realm with so many of 
the Prince’s ships ; and tarrying out so late in the year, 
whereby both the wind and sea had power and time 
thoroughly to search and examine them.’ Then he falls 
back again upon lame excuses for his opinion that are 
not to the point as argument. ‘Besides,’ he concludes, 
‘many times there is no proportion of shot and powder 
allowed rateably by the quantity of great ordnance, as 
was seen in the sea battle with the Spaniards in ’88, 
when it so nearly concerned the defence and preservation 
of the Kingdom. So as then many of those great guns 
wanting powder and shot stood but as cyphers and scare- 
crows, not unlike to the Easterling hulks who were wont 
to paint great red portholes in their broadsides, where 
they carried no ordnance at all? The Stuart Navy Com- 
missioners were equally strong on the point. In 1619 
they reported officially that the ‘ Dreadnought,’ though 
called a ship of 36 guns, yet had had four of them 
buried in her ballast for the past seven years, and that 
some pieces were in the same case in the crompster 
‘Answer,’ and other ships. 
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The reaction, then, had clearly not proceeded very far, 
and ships continued to be badly overweighted. Still, it 
must not be imagined that the ships of Elizabeth carried 
a weight of ordnance heavier in proportion to their 
tonnage than those of the next two centuries. Indeed, 
the reverse was the case. The ‘ Merhonour,’ a ship built 
when the fashion for high gun-power was at its zenith, 
will serve as a convenient example. By dimensions she 
-was 691 tons, and was rated at 800. Originally designed 
as a 48-cun ship, she was armed in 1599 with 39 
guns weighing 63 tons. In 1624, after she had been 
rebuilt and was still rated at 800 tons, she carried 
an armament of 40 guns, weighing over 66 tons. In 
Cromwell’s navy the 40-gun ships measured by dimen- 
sion about a hundred and fifty tons smaller than the 
‘Merhonour,’ and their armament was probably quite as 
heavy. In any case, we know that the ‘ Dover,’ a 38-gun 
fourth-rate, a hundred tons smaller by dimensions than 
the ‘Merhonour,’ had an armament of 24 culverins, 6 
demi-culverins, and 8 sakers, which must have weighed 
at least as much as the ‘ Merhonour’s’ of 1599." 

In another hundred years the lightest armament of 
44-oun ships had been fixed at twenty 18-pounders, 
twenty 9-pounders, and four 6-pounders, corresponding in 
calibre to the culverins, demi-culverins, and sakers of the 
Elizabethan service ; yet the vessels of this class, measured 
by their established dimensions, were still seventy-five 
tons smaller than the ‘Merhonour,’ and their guns, 
calibre for calibre, weighed far heavier than those of 
Tudor and early Stuart times. Indeed, it is not till we 
come io the French establishment of 1786 that we find 


1 Calculated by the lowest weights in Norton’s table (The Gunner, 1628) 
they would have totalled 128,600 lbs. or over 64 tons at 2,000 lbs. to the ton, 
but as some of them must have been heavy chasers they probably weighed 
much more. 
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vessels carrying, ton for ton, so light a weight of ordnance 
as those of Elizabeth. The corvettes of that establish- 
ment were practically the same size as the original 
‘Vanguard.’ At the Queen’s death the main armament 
of this ship was thirty-eight guns, varying from 24- 
pounders to 5-pounders, and they weighed about 40 
tons. The new French corvettes carried only twenty 
6-pounders, and they weighed 39 tons.! 

Clearly then, the overgunning of the Elizabethan ships 
was not due to their being burdened with a weight of 
ordnance heavier than that approved in the eighteenth 
century. It was due to the faulty lines of the ships 
themselves which rendered them incapable of carrying 
batteries, such as the better designed vessels of Nelson’s 
time supported with ease. Nor was any great improve- 
ment effected during the Stuart period, and what was 
done was only by halting and hardly perceptible steps. 
When we read that the Elizabethan great-ships were 
regarded as unfit to leave harbour in winter, and listen 
to Ralegh and Monson boasting how they kept the sea 
till autumn, the Tudor navy seems to recede into some- 
thing primitive and unformed. Yet for another hundred 
years its endurance was hardly increased, and even on the 
eve of the eighteenth century Sir Cloudesley Shovel, a 
sailor born and bred, could roundly assert that an admiral 
who kept his fleet out after October deserved to be shot. 

The truth is that in spite of all that seems at first 
sight so old-fashioned in the instruments and ideas which 
Drake and his successors used, they differed only in 
degree, and that in no large degree, from those with which 


1 The above figures are all taken, except where otherwise noted, from 
Oppenheim, Derrick, and Charnock. The ‘Vanguard ’ measured 108 x 32 x 
13 or 449 tons by the dimension rule, and the French corvettes 112 x 283 x 
143 or say 455 tons. 
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A X 


Nelson brought the art to its zenith. The seeds that grey 
so great may be seen already stirring in the fertile Eliza. 
bethan soil. In whatever field they be closely watched- 
in strategy or tactics, gunnery or construction, they will 
still be found with al! the vigour of that teeming age 
pushing blindly through to the golden harvest that was in 
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APPENDIX 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE CADIZ EXPEDITION, 1596 


OwineG to the importance of the officers engaged, and their 
anxiety to give each his own version of what happened, the 
authorities for the Cadiz expedition are unusually numerous. 
In the days before war correspondents were thought of, the 
generals did the work for themselves, and displayed an ardour 
and ingenuity in their efforts to be first in print, that would 
have strongly recommended them to a newspaper editor to-day. 

According to the practice of the time, no official despatch was. 
written after the capture of Cadiz, but instead an officer was 
sent home whom the commanders could trust to do them fair 
credit by word of mouth. At the same time, however, they all 
wrote private letters which were intended for publication. In 
these each officer related the events from his own point of 
view, to excuse his failures, emphasise his successes, and put 
the responsibility for blunders on anyone’s shoulders but his 
own. Fortunately a rigorous censorship at home made up for 
the absence of anything of the kind with the force, and, as 
explained in the text, only one version was allowed to be 
published. Everything else the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
performed the duties of press censor, was ordered by Cecil not 
to license. 

1. The version which the Archbishop passed was of course 
the official one. Cecil himself prepared it for the press. The 
account which he chose for a basis, and very properly, was 
Howard’s letter. No man was likely to be so impartial. The 
Lord Admiral wrote it to his father-in-law Lord Hunsdon, but 
the old Lord Chamberlain was dead before it arrived and it 
thus came into Cecil’s hands. A copy isin the ‘ Bacon Papers,’ 
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xii. f. 36 (see Birch’s ‘Memoirs of Elizabeth,’ ii. 52). The draft 
corrected for the press by Cecil is in ‘State Papers, Domestic,’ 
eclix. 114. There it is not stated to be by Howard, but it 
is identical with the Bacon copy. This account, having been 
sent off with Ashley from Cadiz, does not extend to subsequent 
operations. 

2. Ralegh’s account is probably the best known of all, and, 
on account of its literary merit, has had more weight attached 
to it than it deserves as an historical document. Though 
clearly written with a view to publication it must have been 
suppressed with the other private narrations, since it was not 
printed till his grandson Philip Ralegh found a copy or draft of 
it amongst Sir Walter’s papers. Like the other private narra- 
tions, it is in the form of a letter, beginning ‘ You shall receive 
many relations, but none more true than this. May it please your 
honour, therefore, to know, &c.’ Edwardes professed himself 
unable to throw any light on the question of the person to whom 
it was addressed. ‘The reason, no doubt, is that it was not 
addressed to anyone. It was the fashion of the time to give 
such pieces an epistolary form. See Hdwardes’s ‘Life of 
Ralegh,’ ii. 139. 

3. Another well-known account is that contained in the 
later editions of Hakluyt. It was printed by him for his first 
edition, but though mentioned in the preface and title-page of 
the first volume of the ‘ Voyages’ in 1598, it was not allowed 
to appear. Before the second volume could be issued Essex 
had fallen, and for fear of resuscitating his past popularity, the 
story of his great exploit was officially suppressed. It was not 
again printed till the time of George I. See Birch’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Elizabeth,’ ii. 99. For the original of this account, see infra, 
$ 6. 

4. Sir William Monson’s account appears in his ‘ Naval 
Tracts.’ Like all his work it is inaccurate and partial, showing 
clear evidence of a dim memory and a strong bias, especially 
against Ralegh, and characterised by a transparent desire to 
enhance his own reputation. It is nevertheless valuable for 
naval detail wherever it can be checked by other authority. 

5. An anonymous account in the British Museum ‘Sloane 
MSS.’ 1303, 1, is of high interest in view of its possible origin. 
It is in epistolary form, like Ralegh’s version, and ends as his 
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begins with the stereotyped protestation of good faith, which 
irresistibly suggests an ulterior purpose. It concludes: Thus 
have you the sum of all that passed the 21st of June . . . which 
you shall find neither coloured with art nor in any part ampli- 
fied beyond the truth, both these having been most clearly 
avoided and a plain and direct narration of particulars reli- 
giously observed.’ The whole extends to seven pages of 
closely written manuscript, but so carefully is the narrator’s 
identity concealed that nowhere is there any real clue to its 
authorship. The only indication is where it speaks of Essex’s 
attempt to land at St. Sebastian’s. ‘Sir Walter Ralegh, it says, 
‘and some sea captains and masters from the Lord Admiral 
came to protest against the landing.’ The use of the word ‘came’ 
would suggest that the author was someone in the ‘ Repulse,’ 
Essex’s ship, for it was aboard of her we know the protest was 
made. Throughout it is favourable to Essex, and especially 
during the naval attack, where it distinctly says that it was he 
who made Ralegh go in closer (see supra, p. 82). Further, 
there is no hint that the author personally took any part in the 
fighting, which renders it probable that he was a non-combatant. 
These shadowy clues all point to the Earl’s secretary, Mr. Henry 
Cuffe, as the possible author, and we know he prepared an 
account of the affair for his chief and brought it home (see 
supra, p. 127-9). Being unable to place it personally in the 
hands of Essex’s agent in London, he sent it on with the 
following letter: ‘Amongst other things you shall receive a 
discourse of our great action at Cadiz, penned very truly 
according to his lordship’s large instructions; by which, 
besides my own knowledge, he informed me of sundry parti- 
culars of moment in the process thereof. And after I had 
penned it as plainly as I could, altering little or nothing of his 
own draught, I caused his lordship to peruse it once again, and 
to add extremam manum, which he hath done, as you may per- 
ceive by the interlining. His lordship’s purpose is that it 
should with the soonest be set in print, both to stop all vagrant 
rumours and to inform those that are well affected of the truth 
of the whole, yet so that in any case neither his lordship’s 
name nor mine nor any other [about] my lord be either openly 
named, used or so insinuated that any slender guess may be 
drawn, who was the penman. . . . The title in the title-page 
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may be: A true relation of the action at Cadiz the 21st of June 
under the Earl of Essex and the Lord Admiral, sent to a gentle- 
man in Court from one that served there in good place.’ The 
suggestive echoes of the concluding paragraph of the ‘ Sloane 
MS.’ which this letter contains add materially to the possi- 
bility of its being the lost Hssex version, and consequently it 
must be received with caution wherever it tells in the Harl’s 
favour at the expense of other officers. 

6. The manuscript account next in importance is that 
written by Dr. Roger Marbecke. At least three copies of this 
are known to exist, two in the British Museum (Sloane 229 and 
Stowe 159, f. 352) and one at Oxford (Rawlinson D. 124), the 
Sloane copy being a small beautifully written quarto, attributed 
to Marbecke himself, who was famous for his calligraphy. At 
Oxford his scholarship and elegant latinity raised him to the 
position of Provost of Oriel and Public Orator for life; but a 
discreditable marriage compelled him to sever his connection 
with the University and he had to begin life again. Taking to 
medicine and losing his wife, he rapidly rose again to the top 
of the tree, and became the Queen’s chief physician. When 
the expedition to Cadiz was decided on he seems to have been 
lent to Howard, just as the heads of the profession seek the 
seat of war in our own days. His MS. is entitled ‘A brief and 
true discourse of the late honowrable voyage into Spain, and of 
the winning sacking and burning of the famous town of Cadiz 
there, and of the overthrow of the Spanish Navy at that time, 
with a report of all other accidents thereunto appertaining by 
Doctor Marbecke attending upon the person of the right 
honourable the Lord High Admiral of England all the time of 
the said action.’ It is this MS. that is the original of Hakluyt’s 
account, but unfortunately the Doctor’s lively style seems to 
have displeased the Preacher, and in editing it for his collection 
of voyages he sadly mutilated it. The Doctor is particular in 
relating everything that struck him as worthy of record in naval 
laws, manners, and customs, but nearly the whole of these 
passages Hakluyt modified or omitted. Here, for instance, is 
the Doctor’s description of the ceremony of ‘ Hailing,’ when a 
ship rejoining the fleet reported herself to the admiral. ‘These 
hailings then are in this order. When after a day’s absence or 
more, as occasion serveth, they come near to the Lord Admiral, 
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and yet not too near, but of such a reasonable distance as they 
may not endanger themselves of going foul one of another, 
they presently man the ship and place every one of their com- 
panies both upon the upper and middle deck and also upon the 
waist and shrouds and elsewhere to the most advantage they 
can to make the bravest show and appear the greatest number. 
Then the masters and mates of the ships immediately [join] 
upon the sounding of their whistles in a pretty loud tunable 
manner, all the whole company shaking their hands, hats and 
caps, giving a marvellous loud shout with as much mirth and 
rejoicing as they can, which shout, consisting of so many loud, 
strong and variable voices maketh such a sounding echo and 
pleasant report in the air, as delighteth very much. And this 
ceremony is done three times by them and three times inter- 
changeably answered by the Lord Admiral.’ This seems to be 
the first mention of ‘manning ship’ and ‘three cheers’ as 
official acts. The Doctor, too, is rich in personal touches and 
gives us the most intimate picture of Howard that exists. He 
shows us the Lord Admiral diligently attending prayers three 
times a day with his son and his two preachers, Mr. Edward 
Doughtie and Mr. Theodore Price. Then we are shown 
the Admiral caring for the smallest wants of the meanest of 
his crew, and making a point of addressing every man by his 
name. Finally we see him fuming because his master will not 
take him into closer action, and laying guns with his own 
hand. On the controversial points in the campaign unfortu- 
nately the astute Doctor is not so satisfactory. He was an 
arrant courtier, and avoids criticism in a pean of praise on 
all the flag-officers alike, as their names occur. Here and there 
he has passages and illustrations of considerable humour, but 
all these his editor considered unworthy of the dignity of the 
subject. He omits his embellishments and corrects his dates. 

7. Two other manuscript accounts may be noticed, both in 
epistolary form. The first, Harleian 167, is clearly the draft of a 
letter by Howard himself to someone whom he addresses as 
‘My very good lord.’ It contains full details of the regiments 
and knights, with a note that two gentlemen, Mr. D’Oyly and 

1 This adds one more piece of evidence to the many that exist that 


Howard could not have been a Roman Catholic, though it is true that years 
after it was said that Price died a Papist. (See Dict. Nat. Biog.) 
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Mr. Ratcliffe, refused the honour. It contains little of import- 
ance that we do not know from other sources. The second is in 
Stowe 164 f. 90. From internal evidence it would appear to be 
a private letter by the secretary who drafted the first, for 3 
Howard. For it follows its wording exactly with a slightly 
different opening. 

All the above accounts relate only to the proceedings at 
Cadiz, and probably were all in some form or another sent 
home with Crosse’s squadron immediately after the evacuation. 

For the whole of the voyage we have : 

8. Sir Francis Vere’s account printed in his Commentaries,’ 
It is especially valuable for technical details and the light it 
throws on the true intention of the tactics employed; but 
throughout it is a studied apology for the author, probably 
exaggerating the part he played and minimising that of officers 
he disliked, such as Ralegh. 

9. The fullest and on the whole the most impartial account 
is an anonymous and hitherto unnoticed manuscript in Lambeth 
Palace (No. 250). Itis entitled: ‘A Journal of all the particu- 
larities that fell out in the voyage under the charge of the two 
Lord Generals, the Earl of Essex and the Lord Charles Howard, 
Lord High Admiral of England, and also the names of all the 
commanders and great officers with the captains and voluntary 
gentlemen that appertain to the army. It begins with the 
Queen’s prayer and the general orders prepared by Vere, but 
otherwise is in the form of a diary or log of the whole voyage, 
from April 11 when Essex took leave of the Queen for Dover 
to August 8 when he put into Plymouth. It is detailed in 
giving latitudes and direction and force of wind, and throughout 
has the appearance of being founded, as it pretends to be, on i 
a genuine log. Its author was in a position to know what i 
passed at the Councils of War, and from his account of the 
movements of Ralegh’s detached squadron on June 19 and 20 
it is clear he was serving on one of Ralegh’s ships, if not the 
‘ Warspite’ itself. He gives no particulars of personal service, 
and is just as careful with military as with naval details, so that 
it cannot be divined whether he was a soldier, a sailor, or a 
non-combatant. The whole has an unmistakable air of having 
been prepared for the press, but as far as is known it has never 
been printed, and may have lain where it is ever since it was 
sent in to the Archbishop to be licensed. 
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10. On the whole strategy of the campaign we have two 
documents prepared by Essex in reply to hostile critics. One 
is entitled ‘A Censure of the Omissions of the Cales voyage,’ 
meaning a consideration of certain things left undone. The 
‘omissions’ considered are four in number—that the flota at 
Cadiz was not captured; that the city was not permanently 
occupied ; that the fleet did not go to the Azores ; and that no 
other ports were attacked. Against all of the charges he 
defends himself with success. A manuscript of it is in the 
possession.of the Marquis of Stafford, and it is printed in the 
modern editions of Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages.’ 

The second document is ‘An apology of the Earl of Essex 
against those who falsely and maliciously accuse him to be the 
only hinderer of the peace and quiet of this kingdom, written to 
Mr. Anthony Bacon.’ A copy is in the ‘ State Papers Domestic,’ 
eclxix. 71. Another in the ‘Lambeth MSS.’ 185. It was 
reprinted in 4to. in 1603, after Elizabeth’s death, and was sub- 
sequently included in the works of Francis Bacon in 1753, but 
on what authority does not appear (Birch, ii. 384). Birch, who 
is indignant at this attempt to deny Essex the authorship, quotes 
a Latin letter from the Earl to Antonio Perez which tells him 
to look out for an ‘ Essexii apologiam,’ and says it was begun 
off Coruña, when he was left alone there by his colleagues on 
their refusal to continue the campaign. Birch considers that 
this is irrefutable evidence that Essex wrote the ‘ Apology,’ but 
it is more likely that the letter refers to the ‘Censure of 
Omissions.’ 

The above are the main English authorities, but a number 
of other documents exist, which will be found noted in the text. 

The Spanish official documents are conveniently collected in 
vol. xxxvi. of the ‘ Documentos Ineditos,’ whereby we are able 
to follow the events at Cadiz almost from hour to hour. 

The Dutch account in Meteren is of little value. 
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‘ ACHATES,’ lighter, 413 

Adelantado of Castille, Don Martin 
de Padilla Conde de Gadea, naval 
commander-in-chief 1596, 141; 
his objective, 146-151 ; forced to 


sail, 150; his disaster, 151; difí- | 


culties in Ferrol, 160, 181-2, 
186, 189; reported to have sailed, 
190-91, 213; puts to sea, 211-15; 
off Blavet, 218, 224; lost, 220 ; his 
fleet dispersed, 224-5; called to 
account, 225; his failure, 226, 
228 ; his boast at Philip’s death, 
252; his fleet 1599, 259, 266, 
274_7, 280, 288, 291, 296 

Admiral of England, Lord High 
(See Howard) Prerogative of, 41-2 

Admiral of Holland. (See Duyven- 
voord) 

Admirals, new school of, 
216, 229, 301-2 

‘ Advantage,’ crompster, 56n., 320 n., 
387-9, 391 7. 

‘ Advantagia,’ English galley, 302 

‘Adventure,’ galleon, 320 n., 362, 
370-3, 382-3, 385, 416 n. 

‘ Advice,’ pinnace, 275, 320 n. 

Aguila, Don Juan del, commander of 
Trish expedition (1601), 323, 330 ; 
at Kinsale, 334-6; his defence; 
339, 343; attempt to relieve, 
350-1; surrenders, 352; his opin- 
ion of the Irish, 353; offers to 
reduce Dunboy, 358, 361-2 

‘ Aid,’ galleon, 143 

Albert, Cardinal - Archduke of 
Austria, 29, 30-1, 36-7, 44, 161, 
Wos 7i 21⁄4 232-3; 259, 266; 
Poss Sil 215 6, 321, 360, 393, 
401 

Aldridge, Captain, 59 

Algarve (Portugal), 117, 119, 130 

Almadraba Castle, 74 

Amiens, surprised by Spaniards, 
161 ; retaken, 214 


172-3, 


| Amsterdam, 152 

Andalusia, 116, 215 

Andover, 45 

Angra Road, 191, 193, 201-7 

| ‘ Answer,’ crompster, 56 n., 258 n., 
261, 320 7., 378, 387-8, 435 

| ‘ Antelope,’ galleon, 273, 320 n. 

‘ Apology,’ Essex’s, 11 n., 443 

‘Apostles,’ galleons, 68, 80, 83, 86 

Aragon, unrest in, 7, 292 

Aramburu, Don Marcos de, Spanish 
Admiral, 215 

Arancibia, Sebastian de, 
Admiral, 123 n. 

Arcos, Duke of, 111-12 

‘Ark’ or ‘Ark Royal,’ galleon, 56, 
68, 85, 108, 143, 262, 269, 272; 

| her appearance, 425 

| Armadas (of 1596), 140; expected, 
144-9 ; sails, 150 ; its fate, 151; (of 
1597) sails, 211-5; its strength 
and staff, 215-6; off Blavet, 218; 
in the Channel, 219; broken up, 
224; paid off, 225; (1599), 259 ; 
reported in Channel, 271-6; its 
fate, 277, 291; called the ‘ Invis- 
ible,’ 290 ; (of 1601), 311; reported 
in Channel, 321; sails, 323, 334_6, 
345-7 

Armaments, Naval, 57 n., 339 n., 370, 
413; arrangement of, 424-9; 
weight of, 430-7 

Armed neutrality against England, 
231 

Armour, 
om 

Arms, military, 14, 33, 55, 59, 87 

Army, want of standing, 407—410 ; 
of the Low Countries, 12, 14, 15, 
aS Ge iiss 146. 153-4 184. 

| 190, 196, 293_5, 314, 408 

| —organisation, 23, 33, 54-5, 59-61, 

| 90, 104, 113, 138, 144, 146, 148; 

mews 102-3 105, 169 217, 259; 
264, 267-8, 314 


Spanish 


practice of discarding, 
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Army, of Ireland, 139, 150, 253, 255, 
264, 308 

Artillery, moral effect of, 83, 86; 
capture of 250. (See also Ord- 
nance, Guns, Gunnery) 

Ashley, Sir Anthony, Secretary- 
at-War (1596), 53-4, 59, 60, 92, 97; 
knighted, 108; sent home with 
despatches, 110, 118, 126, 128_9, 
440; suspected of peculation, 
130 

Athy, 332 

Ayamonte, 118 

Azores, aS a cruising ground, 124; 
cruise to abandoned, 126, 180-2 ; 
new one proposed, 171 et seq.; 
islands described, 193; Essex at, 
191-211; Cumberland at, 251; 
Fenner’s action at, 258 ; Dutch at, 
277; Adelantado at, 291; new 
expedition to (1600), 295-6 ; troops 
from, 335, 366, 384 


Bacon, Anthony, 11, 22, 48-9, 50, 
129, 137, 148, 159, 163, 443 

Bacon, Francis, his advice to Essex, 
137-9 

Bacons, the, opposition to Cecils, 
TO 22 

Bagnal, Sir Henry, defeat and death 
Of, 2953 

Bagnal, Sir Samuel, 94 n., 95; 
knighted, 97, 140, 150 

Ballyshannon, its importance, 309 ; 
project to seize, 310, 324-5, 328, 
330, 335; taken, 352 

Baltimore, Spaniards at, 334, 336, 
344, 348, 352; surrenders, 358 

Bandon, river, 342 

Barbican, part of warship, 426 n. 

Barcelona, 305 


Barkley, Sir John, Cumberland’s 
Vice-Admiral, 240, 243, 246-7, 
250-1 


‘ Barks,’ class of ships, 300 

Barrow hill (Medway), 143 

Baskerville, Sir Thomas, brings 
home Drake’s fleet, 49, 50 n., 298 ; 
to command in Picardy, 140 

Bastimentos Islands, 364 

Bayning, Paul, alderman of London, 
397 

Bayona, agent at, 213, 281 

Beachy Head, 398 n. 

Beacons, 143 

‘Bear’ galleon, 143, 273, 420; her 
appearance, 425 
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Bedford, Francis Russell, second 
Earl of, 239 

Belfast, 326 

Belle Isle, galleys at, 273 

Belleek, 310, 324 ; 

Bere, O’Sulivan, Chief of Dunboy, 
repudiates Aguila’s Convention, 
358, 380 

Berehaven, 348, 352; held for 
Philip III., 358, 365, 370; taken, 
380 

Berlinga Islands, 124 n., 130 

Bertendona, Don Martin de, Spanish 
admiral, 215, 232, 241, 277, 348, 
352, 362 

Bertie, Peregrine. (See Willoughby 
de Eresby) 

Betanzos Bay, 131, 213-14 

Biscaya, 140 

Blackwater (Ireland), 253, 326, 328 

Blanker, Captain Adrien, action 
with Spinola, 293 

Blavet, Spaniards at, 5, 32, 36, 182, 
216; evacuated, 233 


| Blount, Captain Charles, knighted, 


108 

Blount, Sir Christopher, 22, 61-2, 90; 
first-colonel or brigadier 1597, 
170, 194, 198, 236 

Bodleian, looted books at, 122 

‘ Bonaventure’ galleon, 173, 254 n., 
262, 272 

Boqueron, El (Puerto Rico), 243, 
246-7 

Border, depopulation of the, 156 

Borough, Sir John, 376 

Borough or Boroughs, Thomas, 
Lord, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
144, 146, 148; letter to, 185 

Borough, William, Controller of the 
Navy, 47, 68, 76, 153; his defini- 
tion of a galleon, 417 n. 

Bouillon, Due de. (See Turenne) 

Boulogne, 43-4, 161, 163, 286; Con- 
ference at, 291-2, 296 

Bowden, a Plymouth skipper, his 
gallant action, 223-4 

Brazil, Cumberland’s designs on, 
241-2; convoy of, 382, 384 

Bredgate, Captain Matthew, 254 n., 
259, 265, 271, 388, 390-2 

Brest threatened by Spain, 5, 7,146, 
170-1, 260, 265-6, 268, 270; 
governor of, 260, 265, 271, 280 

Brett, Captain E., 121, 197-8 

Brill, 236 

Bristol Channel, captures in, 225; 
troops windbound in, 337, 340, 342 
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Brittany, Spaniards in, 5, 6, 29, 32, 
141, 214-15, 307, 323; submits to 
Henry IV., 232 

Brochero, Don Diego, Almirante 
General of the Ocean Sea, Vice- 
Admiral (1596), 141; (1597), 215-6, 
224; (1599), 277; (1600), 296; 
Admiral of the Irish Expedition 

. (1601), 318, 323, 334, 335-6; 
(1602), organises fresh fleet, 378, 
380 ; his operations against Mon- 
son, 381-4 

Broke, Sir William, 187, 190 

Brown, Captain Bryan, 379 

Buarcos, 376 n. 

Buccaneers, 403 

Buck, Captain John, Provost-Mar- 
shal, knighted, 108; sent home, 
123, 130 

Buckhurst, Thomas Sackville, Lord, 
Lord Treasurer, 262, 322, 336 

‘Bull’ Queen’s ship, 416”. (See 
* Adventure ’) 

Burghley, William Cecil, Lord, Lord 
Treasurer, +; a ‘simple weak head,’ 
84, 38; obsequious to Essex, 137; 
strategical opinion, 146-9, 154, 
159, 228; his attitude to peace, 
231; his foreign policy, 233; his 
death, 228, 234, 253; estimate of 
him as a minister, 234-5, 315 

Burgundy, Duchy of, 228, 232-3, 403 

‘Burlings.’ (See Berlinga Islands) 

Button, Captain Thomas, 338-9, 
387 1 


Cazacua plundered, 364 
Cabeças, 364 
Cabrera, Captain, 112-13, 115 n. 
Cadiz, project to occupy, 33-5 ; fleet 
ate 452 attack on, 62 et seq.; 
described, 96; fleet destroyed, 
101-2 ; proposal to hold, 110-11; 
evacuated and burnt, 115 ; damage 
at, 116; expedition to, criticised, 
134 
pase, Spanish designs on, 30, 31; 
invested, 37 ; attempts to relieve, 
38 et seq.; fall of, 43, 63, 141; 
project to recover, 161, 163-4, 166, 
216; the Queen’s views about, 231; 
Enno 232 ; restored to Pana. 
233 ; intelligence of galleys from, 
273, 281; English officers at, 284, 
` 286 
Calais Road, strategical value of, 
284-6 
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Cales (see Cadiz, Knights of), 107-9, 
110, 258, 301, 443-4 

Caleta (Cadiz), 71, 87, 106 

Camden, records popular joke, 289 

Canaries, The, Cumberland at, 241 ; 
Dutch at, 263, 265, 277 

Canon of Sta Iglesia, Cadiz. 
Quesada) 

Cant, Jan (or Kant), Dutch admiral, 
387-8, 390-3 

Cantabrian gulf, 151 

Canterbury, John Whitgift, Arch- 
bishop of, Press censor, 129, 439 

Capstan deck, 427-8 

Carew, Sir George, Lieutenant of the 
Ordnance, 27, 60, 70, 78, 80, 81, 
35 109) LLO es Gs Ae 045. 
147; Ralegh’s Vice-Admiral, 169, 
170; his heroism, 187, 236, 265; 
his opinion of Mountjoy, 307, his 
planof campaign in Ireland, 308-9 ; 
President of Munster, 310-11; 
anxiety for, 322-3; his operations 
(1601), 324-7; offends Mountjoy, 
328-9 ; reinforced, 331 ; meets his 
chief, 332; his advice adopted, 333 ; 
detached with flying column, 
340-1; returns, 343 ; his estimate 
of English losses, 352 ; faith in the 


(See 


navy, 357-9; operating against 
Berehaven, 378 

Carey, Sir George, Marshal of 
Household, 7 

Carey, Henry. (See Hunsdon) 


Carey, Captain Henry, 97 

Carey,Robert (Karl of Monmouth), 16 

Carleton, Dudley, Viscount Dorches- 
ter, 257, 300 

Caron, Noel de, Dutch agent, 314, 322 

Carraca, Cadiz arsenal, 88, 92, 98 

Carracks, 29, 124,171, 186, 202; 
destroyed, 208-9 ; blockaded, 238, 
240, 242 ; 251, 356-7, 365 ; capture 
of, 369-376 

Carrickfergus, 310, 326 

Carthagena, 208, 401 

Carvels or caravels, 190, 345 

Cashel, 340 

Castille, precedence of, 292 

Castilnova, 64 

Castlehaven, 340-1; Spaniards at, 
344; Leveson’s action at, 345-7, 
348, 352; surrenders, 358 

Castle-ni-park (Kinsale), 342-3 

Castro Marin, 118 

Catalonia, threatened by France, 214 

Catholics, English Roman, Spanish 
dependence on, 216, 361 
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Catwater (Plymouth), 184, 222 

Cecil, Sir Edward, 315 

Cecil, Sir Robert, 32, 35-7; edits 
official account of Cadiz action, 
129, 439; plans new campaign, 
153; Secretary of State, 158; 
in high favour, 159; reconciled 
with Essex, 160; Ralegh’sletter to, 
176; his attitude to Essex and 
Ralegh, 178; hisopinion of Essex’s 
plan, 185; ambassador to France, 
230-3 ; during invasion scare 1599, 
259, 263, 266-7, 282; his attitude 
to the war, 311; his financial 
trickery, 314-5, 397; as a war 
minister, 315, 317, 318, 321, 327; 
during invasion of Ireland, 331, 
336 ; clever Parliamentary tactics, 
360-1; orders for Leveson, 366; 
and Monson, 367, 387; organises 
auxiliary fleet, 398-9, 414; letters 
and despatches to, from Essex, 
52, 54, 173, 175-6; from Carew, 
85 ; from Standen, 97 ; from Ralegh, 
132, 174-5; from Leveson, 365; 
from Thomas Howard, 183 

Cecil, Sir William. (See Burghley) 

Cecils, the, 10, 22, 228-230, 400 

Ceremonial, Naval, 62, 442 

Cervantes, satire on Sidonia, 117 

Ceuta, 65 

Cezimbra, carrack captured at, 369- 
376, 382, 389 

Chaire, an alcaide, 112-3 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, Ambassador 
to Tuscany, 152 

Chamberlain, John, his criticisms on 
the Navy, 257, 300,301, 346 ;on the 
English as Colonists, 406 

Channel, the English, strategical 
aspect of, 147, 233 

Channel Guard or squadron, 37, 
220-2, 256-7, 276, 296, 300, 317, 
320, 385 et seq.; auxiliary ditto, 398 

Channel Islands, 170 

Chaplains, 109, 443 

Charles fort, 334 

‘Charles,’ pinnace, 330 n. 

Charnock, John, errors about Eliza- 
bethan ships, 417-9, 421-2. 

Chatham, headquarters of the navy, 
45, 133; defence of, 143-4, 413; 
mentioned, 165, 220, 232, 276, 284, 
356, 361 

‘ Cherubim, a ship, 272 

Chichester, 260 

Chiclana, 102 

Chipiona, 74 
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Cinque Ports, 319; wardenship of, 159 

Cisargas Islands, 177 

Clerics, military rule as to, 67 

Clifford, Sir Alexander, his instruc- 
tions at Cadiz, 70, 71, 78, 80-1; 
Leveson’s Vice-Admiral, 258; in 
North Sea, 262 n. 

Clifford, Sir Conyers, 60, 90-1, 99,102, 
104, 107, 144, 148 

Clifford, George. (See Earl of Cumber- 
land) 

Coach, Captain, 246 

Coast defence, 83 n., 142-4, 264; 
Ralegh on, 147 

Cobham, William Brooke, seventh 
Lord, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, 159, 280 

Coke, John, Deputy-Treasurer of 
the Navy, afterwards Secretary of 
State, 258 n., 262, 271 n., 272 

Colonial expansion (English), first 
ideas of, 316, 406-7 

Command of the sea, influence of, 
44, 268, 292, 308, 312, 353_4; its 
limitations, 410; Ralegh on, 147 

Commerce, debate on protecting, 
359-361, 397; futility of war on, 
385, 409-10 

Commercial supremacy, 316 

Committee of Commons on defence 
of home waters, 360-1, 397 

Composite fleets, weakness of, 142, 
225, 415-6 

Connaught, rebellion in, 
operations in, 324, 326-8 

Conquet, 45, 50; galleys at, 268, 
271-2, 276-7, 280-1 

Construction, naval, 165, 373, 416- 
422 

Contraband of war, 29, 62, 231, 237, 
256-7, 262 »., 369, 397 

Controller of the Navy, 47, 256 

Convoys or flotas, West Indian and 
American, 28, 62, 65, 67, 74, 77 
et sega 89, 92,98.) 10-22 
130, 11. 181-3, 166 Tei Sene 
narrow escape of, 203-7 ; 242, 250, 
251, 295, 298, 3560 1-301. aul, ace 

Conway, Sir Edward, 108, 131-2 

Coreubion, 151 

Cork, Carew’s headquarters, 324-5, 
327, 331 et seg. 

Cornwall, in danger, 223 

Coruña (The Groyne), Drake at, 16 ; 
strategical value of, 33; to be 
reconnoitred, 126, 131, 132; 
blockaded by Thomas Howard, 
176; Essex off, 187, 214; threat- 


309; 
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ened by Dutch fleet, 255; new | 


Armada at, 259, 266, 267, 276; 
it sails from, 275; Brochero at, 
296; Zubiaur at, 334, 344, 378; 
proposed blockade of, 355, 379 

Corvo (Azores), 191, 193 

Court-martial, jurisdiction of naval, 
199 

‘Crane,’ a crompster, 56 n., 258 n., 
262, 320 n., 337, 345, 352, 385 1. 

Crayer, a kind of vessel, 56 n. 

Crew, berthing of, 426 

Crewkerne, 128 

Cristobal, Don, Prince of Portugal, 
61; knighted, 109 

Crompster, a kind of vessel, 56 and 
note, 300, 320, 337, 421 

Crosse, Sir Robert, 56, 59, 66 n., 
78; knighted, 108; 118-9, 220, 
269, 376 

Cruisers, Spanish, in Channel, 36, 
398; English crompsters as, 567. 

Crumster. (See Crompster) 

Cuffe, Henry, secretary to Essex, 
127-9, 441 

Cumberland, George Clifford, Earl 
GARON 255 30; 106; his plan of 
campaign (1597), 154; Cecil’s 
opinion of, 185; youth and 
education, 239; prepares his last 
expedition, 240; its object, 241; 
(1598) he is stayed, 232, 241; off 
the Portuguese coast, 241 ; at the 
Canaries, 241-2; at the Virgin 
Islands, 242; at Puerto Rico, 243 
et seqg.; nearly drowned, 245 ; his 
clever attack, 246; occupies the 
town, 247; his discipline, 248 ; 
his success compared with Drake’s 
failure, 249; withdraws to the 
Azores, 250-1 ; comes home, 252 ; 
charged with defence of Thames 
(1599), 269, 270, 363 

Curtal, a gun, 433 

Curtilace or cutlass, 87 n. 

Cutting-out, instances of, 205, 209, 
375 


Dannet, Mr., Member for Yarmouth, 
moves for inquiry into state of 
North Sea, 359, 360-1 

Darell, Marmaduke, Surveyor of the 
Victuals, 60, 63, 131, 321 

Decks, 57 n.; height between, 426. 
(See also Two-deckers, Arma- 
ment, Overlop) 

‘ Defiance,’ galleon, 254m., 262, 3207., 
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aay, oA Se, ste, 305: AlO; 
armament and appearance of, 426, 
427 

Derry, the, 310, 324. 
Doewra) 

Desmond, Gerald Fitzgerald, Earl 
of, 309, 311, 324; arrested, 325 
Despatches, practice as to, 127, 132; 
times taken in transit, 192, 198, 

202, 283 

Devereux, Robert. (See Essex) 

Devereux, William, Essex’s brother, 
killed, 60 

Diamond Reef (Cadiz), 67 

Dieppe, 17; Spinola seen from, 282, 
286 

Discipline, English, 101-2, 249 

‘ Discovery’ or scouting, vessels used 
for, 412 

Distress in England from war, 140, 
154-6 

Docampo, Alonso, 348 and note, 349, 
350%] 

Docwra, Sir Henry, expedition to 
Lough Foyle, 310-11, 32678; 
seizes Donegal, 330, and Bally- 
shannon, 352 

Doesburg, siege of, 13 

Donegal, 309, 330 

Dordrecht, black galley of, 302 

Doria, Giannandrea, Genoese Ad- 
miral, 212, 214 

Dorias, the, 278-9 

Doughtie, Edward, chaplain, 443 

Doughty, Thomas, executed, 199 

Dover, 37-8, 40, 140, 216, 232, 
390; Straits of, Spinola runs 
through, 285-7, 390-3 

‘ Dover,’ a warship, 436 

Downs, the, 40, 44, 165, 271-3, 
274-5, 282-4, 380, 388, 390-1 

D’Oyly, Mr., 443 

Drake, Sir Francis, his early expedi- 
Hons 2, 8), IS, IK, 28), a0) Ge, Ley 
152, 216, 238, 240; to Puerto 
Rico m S 28) 140) 298 4) Dis 
repulse there, 36, 45, 66-7, 242 
249; his influence on naval 
thought, 9, 26, 43, 57, 68, 74, 109, 
TOM, TAA A9 153 164. 17E 179; 
tgi 183. 186. 208. 239; 270; 
301-2, 345, 355, 363, 375-6, 396, 
408, 421, 430; his relations with 
Howard, 9 n., 42; with Essex, 15, 
49; with the Porte, 105; his 
death, 45, 49, 65; his burial 
place, 364; his officers, 48, 242; 
compared with Ralegh, 148-9 


(See also 
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Drake, Richard, Queen’s Equerry, 130 

‘Drake,’ a type of gun, 433 

‘Dreadnought,’ galleon, 80, 82, 84, 
187, 188, 189, 190, 203-5, 254 n., 
258, 320 m., 362, 368-374, 379; 
382, 384, 420; rig of, 423, 425 

Dress, extravagance of English 
officers in, 13, 19, 55 

Drum, signal by, 91 

Drumler, a kind of vessel, 56 n., 
320 

Dudley, Sir Robert, 58, 78 ; knighted, 
108, 109 n., 422 

‘Due Repulse, a galleon. (See 
‘ Repulse °) 

Dunboy Castle, held for Philip MI., 
358 ; retaken, 380 

Dungeness, 387-8 

Dunkirk, privateers from, 158, 256, 
258 n., 292, 296, 299, 305, 311, 
359, 361, 384, 398; squadron 
blockading, 272, 286, 387; 
Spinola’s headquarters, 273, 279, 
285, 299 

Dutch, their reputation for cruelty, 
105, 201; as allies of England, 
231-3; new treaty with, 234-6, 
275, 316; in the East Indies, 237, 
312; their first naval expedition 
(1599), 254, 255, 259, 262, 266-9, 
277, 288, 312; their blockading 
squadron (1599), 272, 274, 281, 
282; in chase of Spinola, 283-6; 
(1601) 321-2; (1602) 362, 376_8, 
381, 387-395 ; Navy of, 419 7.; flag, 
English ships transferred to, 402 

Duyvenyoord, Jan van, Lord of 
Warmond, Admiral of Holland 
(1596). 3% 595) 70, 114; (597) 


169, 175; invalided, 192; fights | 


Spinola, 293; joins Leveson 
(1601), 321 


‘ EAGLE,’ lighter, 416 n. 

Earl Marshal, the office vacant, 138, 
160 ; given to Essex, 230 

Earne, Lough and River, 309-10, 
325 

East Indies, Dutch in, 237, 312; 
Trade to. (See Carracks) 

Ehdam, 36 

Elizabeth, her love of peace, 3; her 
war policy, 4, 8, 32, 44, 134; her 
estimate of Essex, 10; her rela- 
tions with Henry IV., 30 et seg. ; 
signs Cadiz commissions, 36; ir- 
resolution about Calais, 40, 44, 46; 
promises aid to Henry IV., and re- 


s 


calls Essex, 47; orders him to sail, 
52; composesa prayer, 53; restricts 
thanksgiving, 129; compliments 
the forces, 130 ; scolds them, 130- 
131; generals’ despatch to, 132; her 
difficulties with ship-money, 155-6; 
description of, by a Venetian, 
157; her behaviour to Essex, 159 ; 
fails to tame him, 160; infuriates 
Henry IV., 161; forgives Ralegh, 
165 ; loving letters to Essex, 167- 
168; receives bad news at a ball, 
176; holds Essex to Ferrol, 182; 
gives him full powers, 221; her 
greatness in danger, 222; boxes 
Essex’s ears, 236; prepares for a 
progress, 259; army for her 
defence (1599), 264; instructions 
to the Admirals, 271; sugar and 
honey for the States, 289; claims 
precedence over King of Spain, 
292; encouraged to continue the 
war, 294, 295; her attention 
drawn from it, 303-4; takes up 
Mountjoy, 306-8 ; sends troops to 
Ostend, 313-319; does business 
at a cotillon, 315; raises troops 
in Scotland, 349; resumes offen- 
sive with Navy, 362; last illness, 
396; death of, 400; a "Tiie 
Englander,’ 406 


‘ Elizabeth Jonas,’ galleon, 143, 262, 


269, 420; her appearance, 425 


Elizabethan Age, characteristics of, 


10, 11, 156, 197, 240, 440 


Engine, for transporting galleys, 104 
Engineers, Vere on, 33 
England, condition of during war, 


140, 154-8, 231, 257, 289, 290; 
precedence over Aragon and 
Castille, 292; colonial expansion 
of, 316 


English sailors, traditions of, 119, 


158 


‘Enterprise of England’ the, aban- 


doned, 227, 233, 290 


Espichel, Cape, 368-9 
Essex, Robert Devereux, Earl of, 


estimate of, as a leader, 10, 304; 
education and early life, 11; 
comes to court, 12; first cam- 
paign, 13; takes Sydney’s place, 
14; leaves the court, 15; sails 
with Drake and Norreys, 16; his 
marriage, 17; courted by Henry 
IV. ibid. ; commands expedition to 
Normandy, 18; his meeting with 
Henry IV., 19; challenges the 
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governor of Rouen, 20; his energy, 
21; takes to politics, 22; and to 
army organisation, 23; as con- 
fessor, 24; compared with Drake, 
ibid. ; (1596) his great expedition 
with Howard on foot, 30 et seg. ; 
Vere’s advice to, 33; his secret 
intentions in 1596, 34; efforts to 
relieve Calais, 37 et seq.; chagrin 


at his failure, 42, 63; goes to 


court, 45; and to Plymouth, 46; 


his estimate of the Queen, ibid., | 


222; accablé d'affaires, 48 ; believes 
himself to be Drake’s successor, 
49, 304; Queen wishes to recall, 
51; protests of his staff, 51-2; 
his letter to Cecil, 52; his recep- 
tion of Ralegh, 53; trouble with 
his officers, 54; excellence of his 
discipline, 55; his squadron, 58 
and note ; his staff,60; prisoner’s 
description of, 63, 115; off Cadiz, 
73; wishes to attack, 74; dis- 
suaded by Ralegh, 75; held back 
by Howard and Ralegh, 76; gets 
into the fighting line, 81, 83-4; 
closes with enemy, 86 ; lands, 89; 
decides to assault, 92; enters 
Cadiz, 94-5; occupies it, 101; 


talks of his crusading ancestors, | 


106; proposes to hold Cadiz, 
106-7; his knights, 107-8; his 
four chaplains, 109; wishes to 
remain at Cadiz, 110, 111 and 
note; makes a reconnaissance, 112 ; 
decides to destroy Cadiz, 113; to 
spare churches, 114; evacuates 
Cadiz, 115; further designs, 117 ; 
lands at Faro, 120; refuses to 
ride, 121; presents looted books 
to Oxford, 122; wishes to attack 
Lagos, 123; to cruise to Azores, 
124; opposed by Ralegh, 125; 
and overruled, 126; his ‘ relation’ 
of the campaign, 127-9, 441; at 
Coruña, 131; his letter thereon, 
131; wishes to attack Calais, 
132; Spanish admiration of, 
136; in high favour, 137; takes 
up army reform, 138 ; and national 
defence, 140; summons supreme 
council of war, 144; has a cold, 
145; his questions, and opinion 
thereon, 145; (1597), 153; new 
plan of campaign, 154; sulking, 
158-9; Master of the Ordnance, 
160; wishes to retake Calais, 168 ; 
forms territorial regiments, 162-3 ; 


to command new expedition, 
164; reconciled with Cecil and 
Ralegh, 165; offends Vere, 166, 
210; reconciles Vere and Ralegh, 
167; loving letters to Queen, 
167-8 ; the idol of London, 170; 
his instructions, 170-2; complains 
Of his, crews: L2- 3; sails; L73; 
fleet dispersed, 174; returns to 
Falmouth, 175 ; his distress, 176— 
177 ; playful letter from Cecil, 178 ; 
reorganises his fleet, 179; wishes 
to go to W. Indies, 180; goes to 
court, 181; further difficulties, 
183; dismisses bulk of troops, 
184; his real design, 185-6; his 
orders off Ferrol, 187; his syco- 
phants’ advice, 188; gives up 
Ferrol, 189 ; sails for the Azores, 
190; his reasons, 191; his offer 
to Ralegh, 192; unsettled plans, 
193; arrives at Fayal, 198; his 
anger with Ralegh, 199-200; his 
ill-advised movements, 201-5; 
baffled at Terceira, 207; and at 
St. Michael, 209-210; sails for 
England, 211; his danger from 
the Adelantado, 217-8; orders 
for, 219; surprised in Plymouth, 
220; his activity, 221; given full 
powers to repel invasion, 222; 
decline of his influence, 228; 
created Earl Marshal, 230; 
considered a ‘jingo, 2bid.; again 
active, 232; struck by the Queen, 
236; (1598) accepts lord deputy- 
ship of Ireland, 236, 253; 1599, 
his expedition prepared, 254, 256; 
lands in Treland, 255; (1600) fails 
there and returns, 303; his end, 
304 ; compared with Ralegh, ibid. ; 
duel with Mountjoy, 307; his 
action in Ireland, 308-310; his 
generosity, 24, 42, 53, 145, 230; 
personal characteristics, 137, 304 ; 
his love of tobacco, 210; his 
: Apology,’ 443 
Evans, a lieutenant, 61 n, 95 


Fagsarpo, Don Luis, on the destruc- 
tion of Cadiz, 116 

Falmouth, 175-6, 224; as Spanish 
objective, 146-9, 216-18 

Faro, 118, 119, 120; burnt, 121 

Fayal (Azores), 193 ; Ralegh at, 194, 
202 

Feiteira (Fayal), 195 n. 
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Fenner, Captain George, 172, 178, 
254 n., 258; his cruising com- 
mand in 1599, 259, 260, 261, 263, 
264, 265, 268, 269, 275; ordered 
to chase Spinola, 282; flattering 
letter to, 283; his chase, 286 

Fenton, Captain Edward, his in- 
structions a precedent, 199 

Ferrol, fleets at, 45, 140, 144, 147, 
149, 154, 160; (1599), 276 ; project 
to attack, 166, 170, 181 et seg., 
212-14; reconnoitred, 131, 132 

Fetteyplace, Mr., member for City, 
360 

Field officers, usually mounted, 114 

Figueira, 376 n. 

Finisterre, Cape, 62, 151, 173, 177, 
186-8; action off, 297, 332 

Fireships, 164, 184, 185 n., 189, 319 

First-Colonel, rank of, 170 

Fisheries, destroyed at Cadiz, 111; 
at Algarve, 120; protection of 
English, 258 ».; Dutch attacked, 
299 

Flag of truce fired on, 115 

Flamborough Head, 258 n. 

Flanders; war in, 259, 293-5. 311— 
316, 361 

Fleets, English, in 1596, 56-9, 142- 
143, 164, 165, (1597) 168-9; ap- 
pearance of, 72, 209, (1598) 258, 
(1599) 261 et seg.; (1600) 297, 
(1602) 378, (1603) 396; Spanish 
(see Armadas, Ocean Guard) 

Fleming, Captain Thomas, 310 

Flick, Captain Robert, privateer, 
Cumberland’s rear-admiral, 240 

‘Flight,’ Queen’s ship, 416 n. 

Florence, financial panic in, 152-3 

Flores, Luis Alfonso, Spanish admi- 
ral 65 102 slo 

Flores (Azores), 191, 193, 251,299 n. 

Flushing, 236, 287, 292, 395 

Flying or active squadron, 320 n., 321 

‘ Foresight, galleon, 262 

Forlorn, 93, 112 

Formation. (See Tactics) 

Fortifications, mediæval, modern- 
ised, 94, 107, 167, 307; of coast, 
142, 147, 305 

Foyle, Lough, 310, 326 

France, Anglophobia in, 44, 289 

‘Francis and John,’ the, 63 

Frigates, 66-7, 206, 394, 422 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, 7, 26 


‘ GALLARITA, English galley, 302 
Galleasse, 302, 421, 427 
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Galleons, English, two new ones 
launched, 32, 416; definition 
of, 417 n. ; of the Indian guard, 62, 
66, 68 

Galleries on ships, 426 n. 

Galley, the Black or Great Black. 
(See ‘ Mercury’ and ‘ Dordrecht ’) 

Galley ports, essentials of, 279 

Galley slaves, English, released, 115 

Galleys, 29; at Blavet, 36, 182; at 
Cadiz, 66, 67, 70 et seq. ; escape of, 
102, 113, 119, 121, T41 alse 
(1599), 259, 260, 265-6, 268, 275-7, 
279, 285; at Cezimbra, 369-374; 
reintroduced into English navy, 
301-2, 412 

Galway, 331 

‘ Garland,’ galleon, 168,177 n., 203-5 
254 n., 320 n., 337, 362, 365, 366, 
370-4, 411, 416 

Genoa, 278 

Gerbrandtsen, Jan, Dutch admiral, 
59, 169, 224, 255; return of his 
division, 268, 272, 276, 282, 305 

Gerrard, Sir Thomas, 22, 61, 90 

Gertruydenberg, sale of, 96, 107 

Gibraltar, 65, 119; action at, 297 

Gilbert, Sir John, 36, 183, 273 n., 
334, 337 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 25, 26, 81 

Giustiniano, Pompeo, military his- 
torian, note on, 362 

Goid Coast, 258 

‘ Golden Lion,’ galleon. (See ‘ Lion ’) 

Goodwins, the, 272, 391-3 

Gorges, Sir Arthur, 169, 185; 
wounded, 197; his narrative of 
Islands voyage, 169 n., 171 n., 
itin UST m 195 7 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, governor of 
Plymouth forts, ship of, 119; 
sergeant-major (1597), 170, 219, 
220; letter from, 265 

Graciosa (Azores), 193, 194, 201, 202 

Grand Canary. (See Canaries, Las 
Palmas) 

Gravelines, battle of, 9, 226, 415; 

| Spinola’s defeat off, 393 

| ‘Great Harry,’ 419 

Grenville, Sir Richard, 367 

Greville, Fulke, Lord Brooke, 52, 
168 ; Treasurer of the Navy, 262, 
264; Vice-Admiral, 269 

Groups. (See Tactics) 

Groyne, the. (See Coruña) 

Guadalquivir, 62, 74, 106, 113 


Guadiana, 118 
Guernsey, Spinola seen from, 281-2 
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Guiana, 8 
Guipuscoa, Bay of, 132; ports of, 
140 
Guises, the, 29 
oon. superiority of English, 85, 


Guns, natures of, 430-1, 433 n.; 
reduced in length, 432 

Gutierrez, Doctor Pedro, President 
of the Casa de Contractacion, 65, 
66, 67, 72, 74, 77; taken prisoner, 
100, 113 

Guzman, Don Luis de, 90 n. 

Guzman, Tello de. (See Tello de 
Guzman) 


HABSBURG system, 228 

Hailing, ceremony of, 442-3 

Hali-moon formation, 72 n. 

Hamburg. (See Hanse Towns) 

Hamoaze, 220 

Hanse Towns, contraband trade 
from, 29562; 25m, 3695 join 
armed neutrality, 231; their mer- 
chants expelled, ibid. 

Harrison, Captain, 202 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, 137 

Havana, reported capture of, 31-2; 
focus of West Indian trade, 181, 
2515; governor of, 206, 364, 367 

Havre, Spinola at, 284 

Hawkins, Sir John, Treasurer of 
the Navy, 7,8, 28, 32, 177, 228, 269, 
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272, 403, 417, 421; death of, 36,298 | 


Hawkins, Sir Richard, a prisoner in 
the Spanish fleet, 205, 206 n., 421, 
425 ; on close action, 432 

Henry IV. King of France, his 
relations with Elizabeth, 6; and 
Essex, 17; reconciliation with 
Rome, and its military effect, 29; 
his obstinacy about Calais, 30, 
44; moves to its relief, 40, 43; 
obstructs Cadiz expedition, 50; 
new treaty with Elizabeth, 51; 
enraged with her, 161; his im- 
proved position, 214; treats with 
Spain, 228-230; deserts the 
alliance, 231 

Herrera, his maxim for admirals, 151 

Heydon, Sir John, duel with Mansell, 
301 n. 

Hoby, Sir Edward, 55 

Holy Cross (Ireland), 341 

Honiton, 46 

‘ Hope,’ galleon, 164, 168, 254 n., 257, 
262, 320 n., 387-392, 411, 423 n. 
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Hopkins, Mr., a chaplain, 109 

House of Lords tapestries. (See 
Tapestries) 

Howard of Effingham, Charles Lord, 
afterwards Earl of Nottingham, 
Lord High Admiral, his plan of 
campaign (1596), 9, 34; his naval 
reputation, 9; relations with 
Drake, ibid. n., 32 ; preparing for a 
great expedition, 30 et seq. ; to pro- 
tect Calais, 37 etseq.; resigns, 41; is 
pacified, 44; proceeds to Plymouth, 
47; ‘most faithful Charles,’ 52 ; 
his behaviour to Essex, 54; his 
flagship and squadron, 58; takes 
a prize, 68; hesitation at Cadiz, 
69 et seg.; shifts his flag, 85; 
neglects the flota and lands, 98, 
99; his knights, 107-8; his chap- 
lains, 109, 443; opposes retention of 
Cadiz, 110; his letter to Sidonia, 
115,117; his pluck in decrepitude, 
120 ; warns off galleys, 121; neglects 
to water the fleet, 122 ; subservience 
to Ralegh, 126; his account of the 
expedition, 126-7, 439; refuses to 
attack Coruña, 131 ; scolded by the 
Queen, 132; (1597), 153; retires 
from active service, 154; offended 
about dismissal of crews, 173; 
writes to comfort Essex, 176; 
made Earl of Nottingham, 219, 
230; hurries to the fleet, 232; 
pushes Leveson, 257; has alarming 
news, 263; Lieutenant-General of 
the Kingdom (1599), 264, 268, 282 ; 
wishes to mobilise flying squadron, 


318, 320; fears invasion from 
Flanders, 320-1, 336; death of 
his wife, 399; proud of new 


galleons, 416-7 ; his ships, 41, 320; 
inaccuracy of his despatches, 68 n., 
90 n.; his doctor, 78, 96, 109, 440; 
his nepotism, 257, 297, 300, 301 
Howard, Lord Thomas, 26, 32, 44; 
Vice-Admiral (1596), 47; his 
squadron, 58, 69, 73; his action at 
Cadiz, 78 et seg., 84, 85, 111 n., 114, 
He e Ae ei 3p. EL) 
154, 164; his squadron, 168; 
weathersgale, 175, 176 ; orders sent 
him, 177; off Coruña, 179 ; returns, 
180, 181; his views on further 
action, 183; at the Azores, 194, 
198-200, 207; prepares to fight 
Adelantado, 223, 225 ; Commander- 
in-Chief (1599), 258 n., 263, 264, 
265, 268; gets to sea, 269-270; 
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his instructions, 270-1 ; moves to 
the Downs, 272, 282; his force, 
273; his choice of station, 274; 
fresh orders, 275, 281, 284 ; his re- 
sponsibility for Spinola’s escape, 
287-8 

— a servant of, 128 

Hoy, a kind of vessel, 56 .; substi- 
tute for galleys, 144, 264, 270-1, 
284, 413 

Hunsdon, Henry Carey, lst Lord, 
Chamberlain of the Household, 
letter to, 127-9, 438; at head- 
quarters, 282 

Hunsdon, 2nd Lord. (See Sir George 
Carey) 


‘ IDOLATRY or NEPTUNE,’ 163, 173 

Indian Guard, 62, 203, 366-8; Cap- 
tain-General of, 65; marines of, 
119 

Indies, East, Dutch in, 237; trade to. 
(See Carracks) 

Indies, West, tradeto. (See Convoys) 

Infanta of Spain, her opinion of 
Essex, 136 ; nurses her father, 213 

Ipswich, spy arrested at, 280 

Inquisition (Spanish), English 
demands as to, 292 

Invasions apprehended (1596), 139 
et seq., 171; (1597), 219-224, 226, 
232; (1599), 259-276, 289, 316, 
318-320 

‘Invisible Armada,’ 290 

Ireland, Spanish designs on, 6, 30, 
139, 141, 146, 170, 216, 221, 236, 
253, 267, 277, 289, 318-9, 330-2, 
353, 376, 380-1; rebellion in, 253, 
295, 303, 306, 308-11, 333 et seq.; 
strategical aspect of, 309, 353, 355 

Trish station, ships on, 273 

Iroise Passage, 270 

Italy, Spanish tertias from, 212, 214, 
335 ; galleys from, 279; effects of 
the war in, 152-3, 237 


James I., his peace-policy, 400; 
difficulty in stopping the war, 401- 
403; naval construction under, 
418-9 

Jermyn, Sir Thomas, 174, 210 n. 

Jersey, intelligence from, 266 

‘ Jonah,’ Cecil’s nickname for Ralegh, 
178, 272 

Jonas, Captain, 388-9 

Justinus of Nassau, natural son of 
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William the Silent, his squadron 
of 1588, 419 n. ; sends his advanced 
squadron to the Downs, 272; waits 
for Spinola off Calais, 284 ; chases 
him, 285-6; new fleet for, 300, 
305, 317 


Kant. (See Cant) 

Kerry, 331 

Ketches, 413 

Kilcorran (Kinsale), 337, 339, 349 

Kilkenny, 330, 332 

Kilmallock, 341 

Kinsale, Spaniards at, 333-6; in- 
vested, 338; Thomond reaches, 
341; siege of, 342 et seq.; sur- 
renders, 352 

Knighthoods, practice in conferring, 
107-9 

Knollys, Lettice, mother of Essex, 
159 

Knollys, Mr. Robert, sent home with 
despatches, 189, 192 

Knollys, Sir William, Controller of 
Household, 144 ; his sound strate- 
gical advice, 146-7; doubts 
Cecil’s sincerity, 178; refuses 
Lord-Deputyship of Ireland, 236 


La Ferre, siege of, 28, 30-1 

La Guayra, sacked by Preston, 317 

Lagos, 64, 68, 123 

La Hogue, Bay and Cape, Spinola 
at, 282, 285 

Lambert, Captain Oliver, 101; 
knighted, 108 ; Q.M.G. (1597), 170 

Lambeth Palace, MS. of Cadiz 
voyage at, 442-3 

Lancerota sacked, 241 

Lanzas, Spanish cavalry, 87 m. 

Las Palmas, capture of, 275 

Layfield, Dr., 240 n. 

League, the, 17, 29 

Leicester, Robert, Earl of, 10, 12, 
13, 58, 61, 137, 236 

Leighlin, 332 

Leinster, operations in, 310 

Lensen, Cornelius, Dutch admiral, 
59, 169 

Leon Island (Cadiz), 89 

Lepanto, battle of, 141 

Levant, English trade to. 
Trade) 

Levant Company, ships of, 297, 368 

‘Levanters,’ Italian merchant-ships, 
68, 80 

Leveson, 


(See 


62; 


Captain Richard, 
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knighted, 108, 257; Sir Richard, 
168, 251 m.; Admiral of the 
Narrow Seas, 256; his ante- 
cedents and service, 257; his 
command, 257-8, 261, 264, 266, 
272, 280; hears of Spinola’s 
galleys, 273; detached to inter- 
cept them, 274; orders as to, 276 ; 
stands over to Calais, 281; in 
Calais Road, 282, 285; abandons 
his station, 283, 285, 286; 
responsible for Spinola’s escape, 
288 ; ordered on a secret cruise, 
295-6; his force, 297; draws 
blank, 299; given a fresh com- 
mand, 300, 306, 317; his tactics, 
318-20; his orders, 320; com- 
mands flying squadron, 321; 
sails for Ireland, 337; reaches 
Cork, 341; bombards Kinsale, 
342-3 ; destroys Zubiaur’s squad- 
ron, 344-7, 352; consulted on 
conduct of war, 355; new in- 
structions, 256-7; his fleet, 362; 
attacks the Treasure fleet, 366-7 ; 
his action at Cezimbra, 369-76 ; 
takes his prize home, 377-8; on 
Channel Guard, 380, 387-8; his 
fleet (1603), 396, 399; ordered to 
make demonstration, 400 

Lieutenants of squadrons, 58 n. 

Lifford, 326 

Lighters, 413 

Limerick, 324-5, 341 

Linewray, J., Surveyor 
Ordnance, 411 

‘ Lion,’ drumbler, 320 

‘Lion’ or‘ Golden Lion,’ galleon, 58, 
80, 164, 176, 184, 187, 254 n., 258, 
272, 320, 421, 423 n. 

‘Lioness,’ London man-of-war, 62 

‘Lion’s Whelp,’ pinnace, 297, 320, 
378, 382-3, 413 n., 416 

Lisbon, Drake’s expedition to, 2, 16 ; 
strategical importance of, 3; 
Essex at, 16; fleet off, 62 ; famine 
at, 69; occupation of, forbidden, 
108-9; rendezvous at, 123, 130, 
140, 147; mentioned, 214, 318, 
355-6, 368, 382 

Lizard Point, 223 

Llanfey, Essex’s estate at, 11 

Lobaton, Captain, 90 n., 91 n. 

London, pressing in, 40; panics in, 
43, 267-9; thanksgiving in, 129 ; 
protests against requisitions, 135; 
distress in, 135; Hanse merchants 
expelled from, 231; merchants of, 


of the 
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238, 403; ships of, 57-8, 62, 78, 
190, 240, 264, 297, 337, 345, 368, 
578, 384, 399 n., 414-5; regi- 
ments of, 170, 269, 314 © 

Londonderry, 309 

Loulé, 121 

Ludovic Gunther, of Nassau, 61, 97; 
knighted, 109 

Luxembourg, 36 

Lyme Regis, 46 


MacCarry, Florence, 311, 325 

Madrid, Spinola at, 361 

‘Malice Sourge,’ Cumberland’s gal- 
leon, 240 et seg., 246, 250 

Manning. (See Navy) 

Mansell, Sir Robert, 168; admiral 
on Irish station, 273; vice-admi- 
ral (1601), 300; his service, 301 ; 
cruising, 306, 317; on tactics, 
318-20; his orders, 320; in 
Narrow Seas, 363, 380 ; operations 
against Spinola, 386-94; Chan- 

| nel Guard (1603), 396 

| Marbecke, Dr. Roger, Howard’s 
physician (1596), 68, 85 n., 96, 442 

Margarita, Pearl Fisheries of, 250 

Margate Road, 270-275, 282 

Marines, 119 

Marseilles, 29 

Marshal, or Chief of the Staff, 45, 
166 

Marshal of the Admiralty, 47 

Martin, Mr., member for Barnstaple, 
360 

‘Mary Nora,’ 423 n. (See ‘ Merhon- 
our ’) 

‘Mary Rose,’ galleon, 80, 84,118, 203- 
205, 254 n., 262, 362, 370, 379, 384 

Marylebone Fields, duel in, 307 

Matadiabolo (Puerto Rico fort), 243, 
246 

Matagorda Point (Cadiz), 87, 88 

Maurice of Nassau, Prince, 30, 33, 


37, 38, 39, 97, 278; operates 
against Nieuport, 293-5, 296, 
299.. 307, 311, 312; takes his 


own line, 312-313, 315, 317 
Medal, 395 
Medina, Gomez de, Spanish gen- 
| eral, 104 
| Medina-Sidonia, Duke of, Captain 
| General of the Ocean Sea, 64 
| _ et seg, 87-9, 102, 106, 112, 115, 
| 116; satirised by Cervantes, 117 ; 
| finally superseded, 141 
Mediterranean, English privateers 
in, 237, 297 
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Menendez de Aviles, Pedro, Spanish 
admiral, 216 

Menendez Marques, Pedro, Spanish 
admiral, taken by Parker, 364 

‘Merchant Royal,’ London ship, 240 

Merchantmen, English, in action,297 

‘Mercury,’ galley, 143, 164, 168, 169, 
262, 284, 412, 416 n 

‘ Merhonour,’ galleon, 58, 73, 78, 85, 
143, 168, 172, 175-6, m ee. 
262, 272, 378-9, 416, 420; rig 
of, 423 ; armament of, 436 

‘Merlin,’ pinnace, 337, 345 

Meteren, note on, 395 

Mexico. (See New Spain) 

Meyricke, SirGelly, knighted, 108; 
sent home with despatches, 118 
and note, 126, 195, 198 

Milan, 361 

Mildmay, Sir Anthony, Ambassador 
to France, 161 

Milford Haven, as Spanish objective, 
216; 399 n. 

Militia, reform of, 162-3 

Mobilisation, English naval, 32, 143, 
153, 164, 217, 220, 224; (1599); 
254 2600- 4A 275. 28890m (oO): 
320-1, 338 

— military, 140, 148, 160, 163, 165, 
267 

— Spanish, 45, 140, 160, 212, 255, 
362 

Mondego, river, 376 n. 

Monk, General George, his Highland 
strategy, 309 

Monson, Sir William, 58 ; strictures 
on Ralegh at Cadiz, 80-82, 440; 
wishes to secure flota, 89, 92; on 
Howard, 98, 122; knighted, 108 ; 
on Ralegh’s opposition to Essex, 
124 ; his plan of campaign, 188 ; 
in touch with the Treasure Fleet, 
203-5; on the mobilisation of 
(1599), 260, 290; vice-admiral 
(1602), 362 ; his antecedents, 363 ; 
his squadron, 365-6 ; fails to bring 
galleons to action, 367-8; at 
Cezimbra, 369-376; driven home, 
377-8; sent out again, 379; his 
inaccuracy, 203, 261, 262, 297 n., 
365, 440 ; mentioned, 120, 270 

‘Moon,’ pinnace, 335, 338, 339 n., 
387 n. 

— Dutch ship, 387-8 

Moor, Joost de, Vice-Admiral of 
Zeeland, 394-5 

Moors, offer of assistance from, 
105-6 
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Morgan, Sir Matthew, 93, 310 

Morgan, Colonel William, 120 

Morocco, supplies from, 107, 110; 
trade to, 414. (See also Moors) 

Morro (Puerto Rico), 248 

‘Mother-sea,’ 208 

Mounted infantry, 146 

Mountjoy, Charles Blount, Lord, 
16; Captain of Portsmouth, 58 
n.; lieutenant-general (1597), 166, 
182; his antecedents, 167, 305-8; 
at the Azores, 194, 198; returns, 
220; in command at Plymouth, 
223, 307 ; Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 
306; his service, 307-8; opens 
operations in Ireland, 310; (1601), 
324; his plan of campaign, 326; 
quarrel with Carew, 328-9; goes 
to meet him, 332 ; their conference, 
333; proceeds to Cork, 334; 
moves on Kinsale, 336 ; invests it, 
338 ; detaches Carew, 340; opens 
the siege, 342; compliments 
Leveson, 347; asks for reinforce- 
ments, 348-9; his critical posi- 
tion, 349; his complete victory, 
350-1; Aquila surrenders to, 
352; faith in the navy, 357-9 

Mozambique, carrack winters at, 
369 

Munster, Governor of (see Sir 
George Carew); Spaniards in, 
323 et seq.; in revolt, 248 

‘ Murderer,’ a gun, 244 


Names of ships, typical, 240 

National defence, committee 
144-9 

National insurance, 397 

Naval construction. (See Construc- 
tion) 

Naval Programme (1588), 416, 421, 
425 

‘Naval Tracts,’ Monson’s, 58, 363, 
440 

Navy, English, customs of, 170, 199, 
443; state of ships in, 172, 177, 
272; manning, 172, 263-4, 336, 
365 ; foreign seamen for, 365; 
decadence of, 173, 256, 299, 300-5, 
359-61; officers of, 257, 301; 
lists of, 413 n.; strength of, 273, 
411-3, 414; additions to, 32, 165, 
301-2, 320; auxiliary, 397-9, 414 

— Spanish, growth of, 171-2, 295, 
409 ; decline of, 295-7 

Neagh, Lough, 326 

Neutrals; 231 2313 


of, 


of, 


ships 


pressed, 373-4. (See also Armed 

Neutrality) 

Neville, Sir Henry, ambassador to 
France, 279 

New Spain, flota of, 65. (See also 
Convoys) 

Newcastle, 258 n. 

Newfoundland, 322 

Newport, Captain, a privateer, 401 

Nieuport, attempt to surprise, 292-4, 
312, 359 

Nivelet, fort at Calais, 37 

Nombre de Dios, 363-4, 401 

‘Nonpareil,’ galleon, 58, 78 et seg., 
84, 85, 254 n., 262, 337, 362, 368— 
372, 379, 411, 421, 423 n. 

Normandy, war in, 17, 29 

Norreys, Sir Edward, Governor of 
Ostend, 36, 153 

Norreys, Sir John, 2, 14, 16, 34 

Norreys, Henry, Lord, 144, 148 

North, Roger, Lord, Treasurer of 
Household, 144, 146 

North Cape. (See Finisterre) 

North Channel, 335 

North Foreland, 272 

Northsandshead (Goodwins), 272 

Norway, 300 

Nottingham, Earl of. (See Howard 

of Effingham) 


OaxHamness, 143 

Oared vessels, 164, 169, 264, 270-1, 
284, 412 

‘Ocean Guard,’ 295, 297 

O’Donel, chief of Tirconnel, 6, 308; 
operations of 1601, 326, 330; 
moves on Kinsale, 340; joins 
Spaniards, 344; escapes to Spain, 
351; well received there, 359 

Officers, origin of English naval, 
257 

Ogle, Captain Thomas, on Spinola, 
293_4 

Oliste, Spanish admiral, 215, 277 

O'Neil. (See Tyrone) 

Opdam, Dutch admiral, 362, 365, 
376-7, 379, 382, 386-7 

‘Open door,’ the English policy of, 
238, 258, 292, 316, 403 4 

Ordnance. (See Artillery, Guns) 

Ordnance, Master of, office vacant, 
139 ; Essex appointed, 160 

Orkneys, the, 262 n. 

Ormond, his home, 332 

Orrel, Captain, 246-7 

Ortegal, Cape, 186 
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O’Sulivan. (See Bere, 
Berehaven) 

Osborne, Mr., sent home with 
despatches, 191 

Ostend, a ‘ cautionary town,’ 30, 34, 
36, 110; becomes the focus of 
the war, 292-4, 313; siege of, 
313-5, 317, 319 

Overlop, 57 n., 425 n. 

Overrunning. (See Ramming) 

Oxford, loot given to, 122 ; compared 
to Puerto Rico, 250 

Oyster-haven, 337, 339 


Dunboy, 


Paxavicino, Sir Horatio, 32 

Pale, the, 326 

Palmer, Sir Henry, Admiral of the 
Narrow Seas, 29, 37-8, 183, 217, 
220; Comptroller of the Navy, 
256, 265, 269, 272, 320 

Panama, 7, 26 

‘Paragon,’ London merchantman, 
378-9, 384 

Pardo, Sancho, Spanish admiral, 
66 

Parker, Captain William, 322, 363-4 

Parma, Alexander Farnese, Duke of, 

_17, 21, 29, 96 

Peace, negotiations for, 29, 230, 
933-4, 253, 291, 295, 311, 317, 
401; treaty of 1604, 403-4. (See 
also Vervins) 

Peake, Mr., member for Sandwich, 
360 

Perez, Antonio, 137 

Peru, fleet of, 242. (See also Convoys) 

Pett, Phineas, 418 

Philip II., King of Spain, restores 
his navy, 4; seizes Blavet, 5; 
his naval strategy, 31, 217; his 
patience over Cadiz, 117; his 
rage over it, 135-6; prepares 
new Armada, 139; his false 
strategy, 147; forces Armada to 
sea, 150; repudiates his loans, 
152; forces Adelantado to sea, * 
212-5; dying, 213; his plan of 
campaign, 216; recognises his 
failure, 227, 238; a last stroke, 
232; his last advice to his son; 
238; last war news, 252; dies, 
228, 252, 255 s 

Philip II., King of Spain, his first 
war measures, 252, 253, 255; said 
to command Armada of 1599, 
260, 266; orders it to Canaries, 
275; effect of his failure, 291; 
claims precedence over Queen of 
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England, 292; supports Spinola, 
362 

Picardy, war in, 29, 30, 140, 233 

Pico (Azores), 193, 201 

Pinnaces, 412-3 

Pitt, the elder, 
Burghley, 235 

Plague, the, 254 

Plessington, Captain, 327, 330-1, 358 

Plunder, of Cadiz, 104-5, 107, 110, 
125, 130; 158, 1725 of Haro, 1225 
of Puerto Rico, 250-1 

Plymouth, 28, 40, 131, 145-9, 168, 
179, 216, 220, 241, 259, 265, 282, 
296, 322, 337, 356, 378; mayor 
of, 260, 280 

Pooley, Ensign, 95 

Pope, the (Clement VIII.), media- 
tion of, 29, 135; forbids trade 
with Protestants, 153, 237 

‘Popinjay,’ small galleon, 
327 n., 416 n. 

Port Royal (Cadiz Bay), 65, 66, 77 
et seq. 

Porte, the, relations with England, 
105 

Portocarrero, Don Juan, Spanish 
admiral, 66, 77, 102-3, 106, 119, 
121 

Portsmouth, 58 n, 167, 241, 249, 
307, 387 

Post times in England, 46, 283 

Press, censor of, 129, 439, 444 . 

Pressing, 40, 262 ; abuses in, 172-3, 
336 

Preston, Sir Amyas, 58; knighted, 
108, 120, 269, 317; Teveson’s 
vice-admiral (1601), 320 n.; at 
Kinsale, 343, 345, 347 

‘ Prevention,’ strategical term, 34 

Price, Theodore, chaplain, 443 

Prices, rise of, during the war, 8, 
140, 154-6 

‘ Primrose,’ hoy, 416 

‘Prince Royal,’ galleon, 418-9, 422, 
424-5 

Prior, Cape, 186, 190 

Privateers, 8, 190, 195, 222, 236-8, 
256: 265 SIR, BIR, B22, Bb cus 
service preferred to navy, 172, 
363. (See also Dunkirk) 

Prizes, 63-4, 68, 86, 115, 190, 192, 
206; 208, 223; 226, 257 a20 7S 
322, 365, 369, 384 

Puercas Reefs (Cadiz), 67 

Puerto Bello sacked by Parker, 364 

Puerto Rico, Drake’s repulse at, 36, 
45, 66, 67; Cumberland’s project 


compared with 


310, 
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against, 2425; described, 242-3, 

249-50; captured, 246-9, 252 
Punta de Galera (St. Michael), 207 
Punta Delgada (Azores), 207-10 
Puntal (Cadiz), 67, 75 et seq. 
Puritans, relations with Essex, 22, 63 


QuaRLES, James, Surveyor of the 
victuals, 60, 265 

‘Queen’s Servants for the Sea,’ 256 

Queenborough, 263, 269 

Quesada, Don Francisco de, a canon 
of Cadiz, negotiations of, 100, 105, 
114 

‘ Quittance,’ a crompster, 56 n., 258 n., 
320 n., 378-9, 384 


Race-surt ships, 421 

‘ Rainbow,’ galleon, 70, 78, 85, 203- 
205, 258, 262, 272, 320 n. 

Ralegh, Philip, 440 

Ralegh, Sir Walter, Captain of the 
Guard ; his opinion of the war, 1; 
venture to Guiana, 8; Leicester’s 
vival, 12; and Essex’s, 15; chal- 
lenged by Essex, 16; in trouble 
with Miss Throgmorton, 22, 26 ; 
his small experience at sea, 26; 
his reputation as an admiral, 27 ; 
first flag command (1596), 32, 44; 
busy in the Thames, 47; reaches 
Portland, 52; bad reception at 
Plymouth, 53; detached at Cadiz, 
69, 70; 71; 74; his actom yom 
rejoining, 75; his ‘ Entramos’ 
considered, 76; claims to lead 
attack, 78; begins badly, 80-4; 
makes amends, 84-6; wounded, 
86; his responsibility for escape 
of flota, 99 n.; his chaplain, 109; 
opposes further action, 125; his 
fear of bad weather, 126; praised 
by Howard, 127; his account of 
the exploit, 127, 440, Reynolds’s 
suspicion of, 128; refuses to 
attack Coruña and comes home, 
131; his explanation, 132; in 
disgrace, 136; on defence com- 
mittee, 144; his erroneous opin- 
ion, 147; dissents from report, 
148; contrasted with Drake, 148-9; 
1597, tries to bring Essex and Cecil 
together, 159; succeeds and has 
contract for victuals, 160 ; restored 
to his office, 165; reconciled with 
Vere, 167; rear-admiral (1597), 
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169 ; parts company in gale, 173; 
returns to Plymouth, 174; praises 
Essex, 175; nicknamed ‘Jonah,’ 
178, 272; goes to Court with new 
scheme, 181-2; to lead attack on 
Ferrol fleet, 184; again parts 
company, 187; off Lisbon, 190; 
rejoins at the Azores, 191; cordial 
meeting with Essex, 192; proceeds 
to Fayal, 194; his operations 
there, 195-8 ; defends his conduct, 
199; at Angra Road, 207; at 
Punta Delgada, 208-10; stows 
his big guns, 218; driven into St. 
Ives, 222; leaves the fleet, 223; 
takes another victualling contract, 
232; refuses Lord-Deputyship of 
Treland, 236; (1599) vice-admiral, 
265, 269, 270; in distress parts 
company, 272, 282 ; joins overland, 
274; his advice rejected, 274-5; 
how far responsible for Spinola’s 
escape, 287-8 ; mentioned, 36, 111 
n.; on harbour defence, 83 n., 207; 
on the action at Cadiz, 87; on 
naval construction, 425-6; on 
overgunning, 434-5 ; estimate of, 
as admiral, 148-9, 190, 303; his 
indifferent seamanship, 174, 177, 
222, 272, 434; his unpopularity, 
188 

Rameken, 236 

Ramming, 393 

Ransoms, 100, 102, 104, 113, 250 

Ratcliffe, Henry and Robert. (See 
Sussex) 

Ratcliffe, Alexander, 174, 444 

‘Refusal,’ privateer, 334 n., 337, 342 

Regimental districts, 162 

‘Repulse’ or“ Due Repulse,’ galleon, 
58, 63, 70, 74-5, 82-3, 85, 89, 168, 
187, 199, 262, 296, 362, 369, 416; 
details of, 417 ; rig of, 423 ; arma- 
ment of, 428-31, 433, 441 

‘Revenge,’ galleon, 9, 26,176, 296, 
367, 421; rig of, 423 n. 

Reynolds, Edward, Secretary to 
Essex, 127-9 

Rheban, 332 

Bheinburg, Maurice at, 312-3, 315; 
fall of, 317 

Rigging, of crompsters, 57 .; of 
Elizabethan navy, 422-4 

Rincorran Castle, 334, 338-9, 342 

Rochester, 143 

Romero, Julian, 14 

Rosne, M. de, Campmaster-General, 
Bl, Bie Bish 39 
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Rota, Point, 70, 74, 104, 113 
Rouen, siege of, 18 et seg., 60 
Rudd, Bishop, sermon by, 41 
Russell, Sir William, 13 
Russia, trade to, 414 
Rysbank, fort at Calais, 37-8 


SAEL, Captain, 393 

Sagres Castle, 119, 384 

Sailing, on a wind, 174 x.; trials, 
263 

‘St. Andrew,’ prize galleon, 86, 115, 
164, 165, 170, 173, 184, 186, 189, 
273 

St. David’s, Anthony Rudd, Bishop 
of, sermon by, 41 n. 

St. Francis Friary (Cadiz), 107, 109 

St. George (Azores), 193 

St. Jean de Luz, 280 

‘St. Matthew,’ prize galleon, 86, 115, 
165, 169, 170, 173, 184, 187, 189, 
273 

St. Margaret’s (Kent), 390 

St. Mary Cape (Algarve), 118 

St. Mary Island (Azores), 193 

St. Mary Port, 65, 70, 77 et seq. 

St. Mary’s Creek (Chatham), 143 

St. Michael (Azores), 193, 194, 
201-3, 206-10 

St. Peter’s, Bar and Island (Cadiz), 
104 

St. Philip’s Castle (Cadiz), 67, 76, 
98 ; surrenders, 100 

— (Puerto Bello) 364 

St. Thors Road, 43 n. 

St. Touques, 43 n. 

St. Vincent (Cape Verde), sacked by 
Parker, 363 

St. Vincent, Cape, 64, 118-9, 123, 
190, 241, 367, 383-4 

Salisbury, 128 

Saluzzo, Duchy of, 291 

‘Samson,’ Dutch warship, 387-8, 393 

San Antonio (Puerto Rico), 243, 
246-7 

San Domingo, 208 

‘San Felipe,’ galleon, 85-8 

San Lucar, 62, 74, 119, 140, 149 

San Sebastian Castle (Cadiz), 71, 
72, 106; (Terceira), 206-7; trea- 
sure in, 211, 225, 238, 240 

Sancy, Monsieur de, French envoy, 


Sandwich, 165-7 ; member for, 360-2 

Santa Catalina (Cadiz), 71; (St. 
Mary Port), 67, 76 

Santa Cruz, Alvaro de Bazan, Ist 
Marquis of, 141 
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Santa Cruz, 2nd Marquis of, 74, 78, 
104; at Cezimbra, 370-4 

Santander, 280 

Savage, Captain Arthur, 
knighted, 101, 131-2 

Savile, Sir Henry, 11 n. 

Scheldt, 287, 293 

Scilly Islands, 217 

Scotland, Spanish designs on, 146, 
216 ; filibusters from, 309 ; troops 
to be raised in, 349 

‘Scout,’ pinnace, 413 

Seaports, English, protest of, 155-6 

Search, right of, 237 ‘ 

Seasickness, 174 

Setubal 368 

Seville, 65; 
383 

Sewell, Captain, 374 

Sidonia. (See Medina-Sidonia) 

Shakespere, reference to Hssex’s 
campaigns, 18, 61 

Shannon, river, 324-5 

Sheerness, 143, 276 

Shelter trenches, 343 

Ship-money, 155-6, 160-1, 397 

Ships, classes of, 143, 164, 300, 411; 
characteristics of Tudor, 417-422 ; 
small endurance of Elizabethan, 
408-9, 437 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, on winter 
cruises, 437 

Signals at sea, 203 

‘Sleeve,’ The. (See The Channel) 

Slevephelim Mountains, 341 

Sligo, Spanish frigate at, 330-1 

Sluys, 15; Spinola at, 287, 292-4, 
299, 312, 314, 316, 317, 394-5; 
squadron blockading, 387 

Somerset House, 159 

Sotomayor, Diego de, 
admiral, 05: 74/, Wakil, ial 

Sourdeac, Madame de, 260; Mon- 
sieur de, Governor of Brest, 265 

South Cape. (See St. Vincent) 

South Foreland, 390 

Southampton, 146; garrisoned, 148 

Southampton, Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of} 61, 168, 177 n., 203 

Southwell, Sir Robert, 58, 78, 80-6 

‘ Sovereign of the Seas,’ galleon, 433 

Spain, effect of Cadiz action in, 
135; decline of, 236; reception 
of treaty of Vervins in, 237 ; state 
of, after death of Philip II., 254, 
255, 291, 305, 362; treaty with, 
403-4 

Spanish Main, 58, 250, 363 


94-5; 


attack feared, 106, 


Spanish 
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Spenser, Edmund, influence of his 
poetry, 11, 240 

Spiking guns, 343 n. 

Spinola, Ambrogio Marquis of, 278, 
361, 386 

Spinola, Frederico, at Conquet, 268, 
273-4, 276; described, 278; his 
proposal to King of Spain, 279; 
sails from Santander, 280; his 
progress up Channel, 281, 285-6 ; 
reaches La Hogue, 282, 285; at 
Havre, 283, 285; his dash 
through the Straits, 286; gets 
into Sluys, 287; his use of false 
intelligence, 273, 288; his opera- 
tions from Sluys, 292-4, 299, 302, 
312, 314, 317; reinforcements 
for, 299, 300, 305, 316, 361; at 
Cezimbra, 369-373; recovers 
from his defeat, 386: his second 
attempt to pass the Channel, 387— 
394; his end, 394-5 

Spinola, Hortensio, a spy, 280 

Spital Hill (Kinsale), 339, 349 

‘Spy,’ pinnace, 258 n., 261 

Staff, Naval, 58, 199; 
55-60, 170 

Standen, Sir Anthony, 53, 55, 97, 
iy 

Stanhope, Mr. John, 108 

Strategy, Vere’s letter on (1596), 33; 
French views on, 50; English 
officers on, 51-2, 118, 142, 145-9 
164-7, 170-2, 179, 181, 186, 188, 
202, 204-5, 213, 216-8, 221, 271, 
274-5, 290, 296; of Irish cam- 
paigns, 308-10, 315-21, 324-8, 
340, 348; Leveson on, 355-6; of 
Monson, 381-4, 396 

Suazo Bridge (Cadiz), 88, 99, 102, 
107. tore 

Subsidies (1593), 7 

Successive commanders, rule as to, 
199 

Superintendents of the 
162-3 

‘ Superlativa,’ English galley, 302 

Surrender, English tradition as to, 
119, 158 

Surveyor of (See 
Quarles) 

Sussex, Henry Ratcliffe, Earl of, 307 

Sussex, Robert Ratcliffe, Earl of, 61, 
83; has the measles, 118 

Sweden joins armed neutrality, 231 

‘Switftsure,’ galleon, 59, 118, 254 n., 
258, 259, 271, 212; Bal, O49) os, 
420; rig of, 423 


Military, 


Forces, 


the victuals. 
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Swilly, Lough, 331 

Sydney, Sir Philip, 12, 13, 17 

Sydney, Sir Robert, 159, 165, 236 ; on 
Spinola’s exploit, 287, 293 


Tactics, naval, 57, 62, 67-9, 70-5, 
emas 104. 119: 258, 270, 283, 
Poo oto 0. ola. 383, 381— 
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Students. By SHELDON Amos, M.A. Cr. 
8vo., Os. 


Annual Register (The). A Review 
of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the year 1899. 8vo., 18s. 

Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the 
years 1863-1898 can stillbe had. 18s.each. 


Arnold.—/wrropucrory LECTURES | 


on Movern History. By THOMAS AR- 
NOLD, D.D., formerly Head Master of Rugby 
School. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Ashbourne.—7/77: SOME CHAPTERS 
on His Lire AND TimEs. By the Right 
Hon. EDWARD GIBSON, LORD ASHBOURNE, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. With 11 Por- 
traits. 


Atkinson.—MICHEL DE L HOSPITAL: 
being the Lothian Prize Essay for 1899. By 
C. T. ATKINSON, Fellow of Exeter College, | 
Oxford; formerly Demy of Magdalen Col- | 
lege. Crown 8vo., 4s. net. | 


Baden-Powell. — T£ INDIAN 
VILLAGE COMMUNITY. Examined with 
Reference to the Physical, Ethnographic, 
and Historical Conditions of the Provinces ; 
chiefy on the Basis of the Revenue- | 
Settlement Records and District Manuals. 
By B. H. BADEN-POWELL, MA CLE 
With Map. 8vo., 16s. | 

Bagwell.—/RELAND UNDER THE | 
Tupors. By RICHARD BAGWELL, BED; | 
(3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. From the first | 
invasion of the Northmen to the year 1578. 
8vo., 32s. Vol. III. 1578-1603. 8vo., 18s. 


Besant.—7ve HISTORY OF LONDON. | 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. With 74 Illus- | 
trations. Crown 8vo., Is- gd. Or bound | 

- as a School Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 

Brassey (Lorp).—Papers AND AD- 

DRESSES. 
NAVAL AND MARITIME. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., Ios. 


1872-1893. | 


8vo., 21s. | 


Brassey (Lorp) PAPERS AND AD- 
DRESSES—continued. 
MERCANTILE MARINE AND NAVIGA- 
TION, from 1871-1894. Crown8vo., 5s. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. AND COLON- 
ISATION FROM 1880-1894. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
1861-1894. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
|Bright.—A HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
| By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D. D. 


Period I. MEDIÆVAL MONARCHY: A.D. 
449-1485. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Period II. PeRSONAL MONARCHY. 1485- 
1688. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 
1689-1837. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Period IV. ZHE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 
1837-1880. Crown $8vo., 6s. 


Buckle.—Asrorv OF CIVILISATION 
IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOT- 
LAND. By Henry Tuomas BUCKLE. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 24s. 


Burke — A ZASTOR of. SPAIN, 
EROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
DEATH OF FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC. 
By ULIck RALEN BURKE, MLA Edited 
by Martin A. S. Hume. With 6 Maps. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. net. 


| Chesney.—Zwn/4w Poziry: a View of 
the System of Administration in India. By 
General Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B. 
With Map showing all the Administrative 
Divisions of British India. 8vo., 21s. 


| Churchill (Winston SPENCER). 

THE River War: an Historical 
Account of the Reconquest of the Soudan. 
Edited by Colonel F. RHODES, D.S.O. 
With 34 Maps and 51 Illustrations, also 7 
Portraits. 2 vols. Medium 8vo., 36s. 


THE STORY OF THE MALAKAND 
FIELD FoRcE, 1897. With 6 Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lowpow TOLADYSMITHVIAPRETORIA. 
With 3 Folding-out Maps and r Map and 
4 Plans in the Text. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Corbett.— DRAKE AND THE TUDOR 
Narvy, with a History of the Rise of Eng- 
land as a Maritime Power. By JULIAN S. 
CorsBetT. With Portraits, Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 


Creighton (M., D.D., Lord Bishop 
of London). 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM 
THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF 
ROME, 1378-1527. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo., 6s. each. 

Quzen ExvizaseTH. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN 
QuesTion. By the Right Hon. Lorp 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON. With g Maps, 96 
Illustrations, Appendices, and an Index. 2 
vols. 8vo., 42s. 


Curzon. 


De Tocqueville.—Dezmocracy iw 
AMERICA. By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
Translated by HENRY REEVE, C.B., D.C.L. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 


Dickinson.— THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PARLIAMENT DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Froude (James A.). 


THE HISTORY oF ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. Crown 8vo., 
35- 6d. cache 


THE DIvoRCE OF CATHERINE OF 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE AR- 
MADA, and other Essays. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., 
Ios. 6d. 


LE NGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. | Cr 8V0 6s: 

THE Councit oF TRENT Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREA T SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Casar: a Sketch. Cr Svo 23S od: 
Gardiner (SaMUEL Rawson, D.C.L., 


TDI: 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Crown 
8vo., 6s. each. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVI 
W aR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 6s. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE PROTECTORATE. 1649-1660. 
Vol. I. 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo.,2Is. 


Vol. II. “1651-16546. With 7 Maps. 
8vo., 21s. 
WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT Was. 


With 8 Illustrations. 


CROMWELLS PLACE IN ISTORIE 
Founded on Six Lectures delivered in the 
Universitv of Oxford. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. 


‘| Carlisle. 


Gardiner (SamuEL Rawson, D.C.L., 
LL.D.)—continued. 

THE STUDENT: S History or BENG 
LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 
SVOs, 125; : 

Also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 
Vol. I. B.c.55—A.D. 1509. 173I Illustrations. 
Vol. II. 1509-1689. 96 Illustrations. 
Vol. III. 1689-1885. r1og Illustrations. 


Greville.—4 JOURNAL or THE REIGNS 
OF KING GEORGE IV., KiNG Wittram IV., 
AND QUEEN VICTORIA. By CHARLES C. F. 
GREVILLE, formerly Clerk of'the Council. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


HARYARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 1638-1870. By W. E. B. Du 
Bors, PhD: 8vo. 75. Odi ` 

THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICATON 
OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. By, S.  B. HARDING. A MS 
8vo., 6s. 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICATION 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By D.F. Houston, 
A-M BM Obs (OS 

NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OFFICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By FREDERICK 
W. DALLINGER, A.M. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH MUNI- 
CIPAL HISTORY, INCLUDING GILDS AND 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. By 
CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D. 8vo., 12s. 

THE LIBERTY AND FREE SOIL PARTIES 
IN THE NORTH WEST. By THEODORE C. 
SMITH, Ph: D. | 8v0, 7s 0A: 

THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN THE 
ENGLISH COLONIES OF NORTH ÁMERICA. 
By EVARTS BOUTELL GREENE. Svo., 7s. 6d. 

THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DURHAM: 
a Study in Constitutional History. By 
GAILLARD THOMAS LAPSLEY, Ph.D. 8vo., 
Ios. 6d. 

* * Other Volumes are in preparation. 


Hammond.—A Woman’s PART IN 
A REVOLUTION. By Mrs. JoHN BEANS 
Hammonp. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Historic Towns.—Edited by E. A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L.,and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8v9., 
3s: Od each: 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. | 

By Mandell 
Creighton, D.D. 

Cinque Ports. By Mon- 
tagu Burrows. 

Colchester. By Rev. E. L. 
Cutts. 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 

London. By Rey. W. J. 
Loftie. 


Oxford. By Rev. C. W. 
Boase. 

Winchester. By G. W. 
Kitchin, D.D. 

York. By Rev. James 
Raine. 

New York By Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Boston (U.S.) By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 
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Hunter.—4A HISTORY or BRITISH 
Inpra. By Sit Wi1LLiaAm WILSON HUNTER, 
CEMA DED. Vol. L Introduc- 
tory to the Overthrow of the English in the 
Spice Archipelago, 1623. With 4 Maps. 
8vo., 18s. 

Joyce (E. W- LL.D.) 

BE SHORT HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
from the Earliest Times to 1603. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 

A CHILDS History oF IRELAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the Death | 


of O’Connell. With specially constructed 
Map and 160 Illustrations, including 
Facsimile in full coiours of an illumi- 
_ nated page of the Gospel Book of Mac- 
Durnan, A.D. 850. Eep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Kaye and Malleson.—srory or 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. By Sir 
Joun W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. Matie- 
son. With Analytical Index and Maps and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Plans. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. | 


Kent. THE ENGLISH RADICALS : an | 
Historical Sketch. By C. B. RoYLANCE | 


KENT. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Lang.— 7x COMPANIONS OF PICKLE: | 


Being a Sequel to ‘Pickle the Spy’. By 


ANDREW LanG. With 4 Plates. 8vo., 16s. | 


Lecky (The Rt. Hon. Wixu14m E. H.) | 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE BIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. | 
and II. 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. III. and | 


IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI, 
1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIII., 
1793-1800, 36s. 

Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. each. IRELAND. 5 


vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 12s. 

FAltstoryY OF THE KISE AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN 
EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 12s. 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 


Lowell.— Governmenrs AND PAR- 


TIES IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE: By A. 
IAWRENCE LOWELL. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 


Lytton. — Zvz HISTORY or LORD 


LYTTON’ S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, FROM 
1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and 
Official Papers. Edited by Lady BETTY 


Barour. With Portrait and Map. 8vo., 18s. ' 


Macaulay (Lorp). 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


‘Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 

‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 


Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
£4 16s. 


flistoRY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF F AMES THE SECOND. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Student’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
‘Albany’ Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 
vols. Large Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 48s. 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £4. 


CRITICAL AND HisToRicALt ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, etc., in I 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., 
or gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

‘ Silver Library’ Edition. With Portrait 
and 4 Illustrations to the ‘ Lays’. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL: ESSAYS: 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
People’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 
‘Trevelyan’ Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 6s. 

each. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 


Essays, which may behad separately, 
sewed, 6d. each; cloth, Is. each. 


Addison and Walpole. Frederick the Great. 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. | Ranke and Gladstone. 
Hallam’s Constitutional | Lord Bacon. 


History. Lord Clive. 
Warren Hastings. Lord Byron, and The 
The Earlof Chatham (Two} Comic Dramatists of 
Essays). | the Restoration. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
People’s Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Library Edition. 2vols. 8vo., 21s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES AND POEMS. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Mackinnon.—Zxe HISTORY oF 
EDWARD THE THIRD. By James Mac- 
KINNON, Ph.D., Lecturer on History in the 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 18s. 


May.—Zwe CONSTITUTIONAL His- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Accession 
of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THomas 
ERSKINE May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
B VOIS Or 8v0 raS 


Merivale (CHartes, D.D.). 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE | 


Æ MPIRE. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 


a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth. 12mo., 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY oF Rome, from | 
the Foundation of the City to the Fall of | 


With 


Augustulus, B-C. 753-A.D. 476. 5 


Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Montague. — THE ELEMENTS oF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By 


F. C. MONTAGUE. M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Phillips.—Sovury AFRICAN RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By FLORENCE PHILLIPS (Mrs. 
Lionel Phillips). 


Photographs. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS RISING AND THE LOLLARDS: 


a Collection of Unpublished Documents, | 


forming an Appendix to ‘ England in the 
Age of Wycliffe’. Edited by EDGAR POWELL 
and G. M. TREVELYAN. 8vo., 6s. net: 


Ransome — Zza Riss on CONST- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 


Seebohm.— THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY Examined in its Relations to 
the Manorial and Tribal Systems, etc. By 
FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D., F.S.A. With 
13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., 16s. 


Sharpe.—Lowpow AND THE KINGDOM: 


a History derived mainly from the Archives | 
at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora- | 


tion of the City of London. By REGINALD 
R. SHARPE, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the 
Office of the Town Clerk of the City of 
London. 3 vols. 8vo. tos. 6d. each. 


Shaw.—A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL WARS AND 
UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH, 1640-1660. 
By WILLIAM A. SHaw, Litt.D. 2 vols. 
8vo., 36s. 


Smith.— CARTHAGE AND THE CARTH- 
AGINIANS. By R. Bosworth SMITH, M.A., 
With Maps, Plans, etc. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


With 37 Illustrations from | 


ENGLAND. | 
By CyrIL Ransome, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 


| Statham.—Zvz Aistory oF THE 
CASTLE, TOWN AND PorT oF Dover. By 
the Rev. S. P. H. StratHam. With 4 Plates 


| and 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


| 

|Stephens.— 4 HISTORY OF THE 

| FRENCH ReEvoLuTion. By H. Morse 

| STEPHENS. 8vo. Vols. I and II. 18s. each. 

| Stubbs.— HISTORY or THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF DUBLIN, from its Foundation to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. STUBBS. 8v0.. 12s. 6a: 


| Sutherland. -- THE HISTORY or Aus- 
| TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAAD, from 1606- 
| 1890. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A., 
and GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 


| Taylor.— A STUDENT'S MANUAL or 
THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By Colonel MEA- 
DOWS TAYLOR, C.S.I., etc. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Todd. — PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. By. 
ALPHEUS Topp, LL.D. 8vo., 30s. net. 


| Trevelyan.—Zvz American Revo- 
LUTION. Eart I. 1766-1776. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir G. ©. TREVELYAN, Bart) = 8vo., 10s: 


| Trevelyan.—ZwcLanp IN THE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. By GEORGE MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN. 8VO., 15S. 


| Wakeman and Hassall.—Zssars 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. Edited by 
HENRY OFFLEY Wakeman, M.A., and 
ARTHUR HAsSALL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


|Walpole.—Avsrory or ENGLAND 
| FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE GREAT 
WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By Sir SPENCER 
| WALPOLE, K.C.B: 6 vols. Cr. S8vo= Os: each: 


| Wood-Martin.—/4c4an IRELAND: 
| ANÁRCHÆOLOGICAL SKETCH. A Handbook 
of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Woop-MARTIN, M.R.I.A. With 512 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., I5s. 


Wylie (James Hamitton, M.A.). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND CDRA 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1390-1404, TOs. 6d: Vole TE To 
1406, 15s. (out of print). Vol. III., 1407- 
I4Ir, 15s. Vol. IV., TALI 1413. ous. 

THE COUNCIL! oF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JoHN Hus: Being the 
Ford Lectures delivered in the University 

| of Oxford in Lent Term, 1900. Crown 

8vo., 6s. net. 
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Armstrong.— THE LIFE ANDLETTERS 
OF EDMUND }. ARMSTRONG. 
G. F. SAVAGE ARMSTRONG. Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Bacon. AE LETTERS AND Lire oF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS OC- 
CASIONAL WORKS. 
DING. 7 VOIS. 8vo., £4 45- 


Bagehot.—BI0GRAPHICAL STUDIES. | 


By WALTER BAGEHOT. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Boevey.—‘ THE PERVERSE Wivow’: | 


being passages from the Life of Catharina, 


wife of William Boevey, Esq., of Flaxley | 


Abbey, in the County of Gloucester. 
piled by ARTHUR W. CRAWLEY-BOEVEY, 
M.A. With Portraits. 4to., 42s. net. 


Carlyle.. Tuomas Cartyze: A His- 
tory of his Life. By JAMES ANTHONY 


FROUDE. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s- 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


Cellini CS2. PEN, AnD POIG- 
NARD ; or, Benvenuto Cellini, his Times 
and his Contemporaries. By the Author of 
‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘ The Life 
of a Prig,’ etc. With tg Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Crozier.— My INNER Lire: being a 


Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- | 


biography. By JoHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
Author of ‘ Civilisation and Progress,’ etc. 
8vo., 14s. 


Dante.—7ve Lire AND Works oF | 


DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being an Introduction 
to the Study of the ‘Divina Commedia’. 
By the Rev. J. F. HOGAN, D.D., Professor, 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With | 
Bortrait. Svo.. IZS. Od. | 
Danton Lze or Danton. By A. 


H. Beesty. With Portraits of Danton, his 
Mother, and an Illustration of the Home of 
his family at Arcis. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Duncan. 4pmirat Duncan. By 
Tue EARL or CAMPERDOWN. With 3 Por- 
traits. 8vo., 16s. 


Erasmus.—Zire AND LETTERS OF 


ERASMUS. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Faraday.—/4rap4vy AS A 
COVERER. By JOHN TYNDALL. 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


Foreign Courts and Foreign 
Homes. By A. M. F. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


DIS 


Crown 


Edited by | 


Edited by JAMES SPED- | 


Com- 


By James ANTHONY FROUDE. | 


Rox. tae PAREY HISTORY. OF 
| CHARLES James Fox. By the Right Hon. 
| Sir G. O. TREVELYaN, Bart. 

| Library Edition. 8vo., 18s. 

| Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


| Halifax. 7AL Lire AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE SAVILE, BARONET, FIRST 
MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. By H.C. FOXCROFT. 
2 vols. 8vo., 305- 


| Hamilton.—Z/re or Sir WILLIAM 


EAMILTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 8vo. 3 vols. 
15s. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo., 6d. sewed. 


Havelock.—MZezworrs or Sir HENRY 
EMAVELOGK KEG B. By JOHN CLARK 

| MarsHMan. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

| Haweis.—My MusıcaL Lire. 

| the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 

| Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Crown 

| evon OS NET 


| Hiley. — MEMORIES 


By 


On HALE A 


| CENTURY- By the Rev: R W. HILEY, 
| D.D., Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster. With 
le Portraits 8V0. T5S. 


Jackson.— STONEWALL JACKSON AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL War. By Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. HENDERSON. With 2 Portraits and 
33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo., 42s. 


Leslie.— 7He Lire AVD CAMPAIGNS 
OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, FIRST EARL OF 
LEVEN. By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. 8vo., 16s. 


(Luther — Ziza 0A Lucwer. By 


Jutius Koéstiin. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Macaulay.. THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Popular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Student's Edition vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2zvols. Post 8vo., 12s. 


‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 2vols. 8vo.,6s.each 
Library Edition. 2vols. 8vo., 36s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Marbot. 2 Ae SMEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. ‘Translated from the 


French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


| 

| Max Miuller.—Avzo Lane Syve. 
| By the Right Hon. F. Max MÜLLER. 
| First Series. With Portrait. 8vo, ros. 6d. 
| ConTEenTS.—Musical Recollections—Literary Recol- 
| lections—Recollections of Royalties—Beggars. 

| Second Series. My INDIAN FRIENDS. 
E ENO mobs (ne 


i 


(MOGIS. 222. Like Om WAILCIAM 


Morris. By J. W. MacxaiL. With 6 Por- 
traits and 16 Illustrations by E. H. New 
ete 2 mols. 8V0 325. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &¢e.—contznued. 


Palgrave.—Frawcis Turner PAL- 
GRAVE: His Journals, and Memories of his 
Life. By GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. With 
Portrait and Illustration. 8vo., 10s: 6d. 


Pearson.— CHARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, FELLOW OF ORIEL, AND EDUCATION 
MINISTER IN VICTORIA; Author of ‘ Na- 
tional Life and Character’. Memorials by 
Himself, his Wife, and his Friends. Edited 
by W. STEBBING, Hon. Fellow of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford. With Portrait. 8vo., 14s. 


Place. Zar Lire or Frawcis PLACE, 
1771-1854. By GraHaAM WALLAS, M.A. 
With 2 Portraits. 8vo., 12s. 


PowyS.— PASSAGES FROM THE 
Diaries oF Mrs. PHILIP LyBBE Powys, 
of Hardwick House, Oxon., 1756-1808. 
Edited by Emrty J. CLIMENSON, of Shiplake 
Vicarage, Oxon. With 2 Pedigrees (Lybbe 
and Powys) and Photogravure Portrait. 


SVO 16s. 

Ramalrishna: ZS Zina AND 
Sayines. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
MULLER. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Reeve.—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY REEVE, C.B., 
late Editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ and 
Registrar of the Privy Council. By JoHN 
Knox LauGuTon, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 
2vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Romanes.— THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF GEORGE OHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., | 


F.R.S. Written and Edited by his WIFE. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Seebohm.— THEOXFORD REFORMERS 
—FoHN COLET, ERASMUS, AND THOMAS 
More: a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 8VO., 148$. 


Shakespeare. — OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. HALLI- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS. With Illustrations and 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 2ts. 


Shakespeare’s Zrve Lire. By 
James WALTER With 500 Illustrations by 
GERALD E. Morra. Imp. 8vo., 21s. net. 


Stanley (Lady). 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA 
Hotroyp (Lady Stanley of Alderley). 
Recorded in Letters of a Hundred Years 
Ago, from 1776-1796. Edited by J. H. 
ADEANE. With 6 Portraits. 8vo., 18s. 

THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STANLEY, FROM 
1796. Edited by J. H. ADEANE. With ~ 
to Portraits and 3 Illustrations. 8vo., 18s. 

Turgot— THE Lire AND WRITINGS 

OF TURGOT, Comptroller-General of France, 


1774-1776. Edited for English Readers by 
W. WALKER STEPHENS. With Portrait. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Verney. —Wemorrs OF THE VERNEY 
FAMILY. Compiled from the Letters and 
Illustrated by the Portraits at Clayden 
House. 

Vols. I. & I.. DURING THE CiviL War. ~ 
By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. With 
38 Portraits, etc. Royal 8vo., 42s. 

Vol. III., DURING THE COMMONWEALTH. 
1650-1660. By MARGARET M. VERNEY. 
With ro Portraits, etc. Royal 8vo., 215. 

Vol. IV., FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE 
REVOLUTION. 1660 to 1696. By MARGARET 
M. VERNEY. With rr Portraits, ete- 
Royal 8vo., 21s. 


| Wellington.—Zire or THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON: ` By the Rev. G. R- 
GLEIG, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold.— Sz4s anp Lanps. By Sir 
Epwin ARNOLD. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Ball (Jonn). 


THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club, 
by W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 

Vol. I., THE WESTERN ALPS: the Alpine 
Region, South of the Rhone Valley, 
from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon 
Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps. 
Crown 8vo., 12s. net. 

Hints AND NOTES, PRACTICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVELLERS IN THE 
ALPS: being a Revision of the General 
Introduction to the ‘ Alpine Guide ’. 
Crown 8vo., 35. net. 


| Baker (Sir S. W.). 


Ercur Vears in Ceyviton. With € 
| Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IM 


CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Bent.—Z7ve RUINED CITIES oF Ma- 


SHONALAND : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Bicknell.— TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. BY ARTHUR 
C. BicKNELL. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus- 

| trations in the Text. 8vo., 15s. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &¢.—condenued. 


Brassey.— VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 
DR LORD BRASSEY, K C.B. D O L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain S. 
EARDLEY-WILMOT.~ 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., Ios. 


Brassey (THE LATE Lapy). 


A VOYAGE INTHE ‘ SUNBEAM’ ; OUR 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 


MONTHS. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


‘Silver Library’ Edition. With 66 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, Is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white parchment. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. | 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. | 
4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


in THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Browning.—A GIRLS WAnDERINGS 
IN HunGary. By H. ELLEN BROWNING. 
With Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
aS, Od. 


Froude (James A.). 


Oceana: or England and her Col- 
onies. With g Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THe TENGLI SA IN THE West INDIES: 
or, tne Bow of Ulysses. With g Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE | 
Paces. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, | 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By WILLIAM HowITT. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. | 


Koight (E~ E): | 
Tee CRUISE OF THE ALERTE : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 


Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps | 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. | 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: à 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, | 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. | 


Tue ‘ Fatcow’ ON THE BALTIC: a| 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in | 
a Three-Tonner. With ro Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lees.—eaxs awp Pines: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. 1887 : 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. CLuTTERBUCK. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Macdonald.. THE GOLD COAST: PAST 
AND PRESENT. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Director of Education and H.M. Inspector 
of Schools for the Gold Coast Colony and 
the Protectorate. With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Nansen.—Zxe FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. With 


143 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


Smith.—CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
IstEs. By W. P. HaskeTT SMITH. With 
Illustrations by ELLIS Carr, and Numerous 
Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 


Bart IE 
3s. 6d. 


16mo., 3s. 6d. 


WALES AND IRELAND. 16m0., 


| Stephen. — THe PLAY-GROUND OF 


EUROPE (The Alps). By LEsLIE STE- 


PHEN. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 
Three in Norway. By Two of 


Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Tyndall.—(Joxy). 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS : being 
a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
An Account of the Origin and Phenomena 
of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the 
Physical Principles to which they are re- 
lated. With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
6s. 6d. net. 


HOURS. OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPS. 
With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Vivian.—Szervra: the Poor Man's 
Paradise. By HERBERT Vivian, M.A., 
Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Alex- 
ander. 8vo., I5s. 
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Veterinary Medicine, &c. 


teel (Jonn Henry, F.R.C.V.S.,| Fitzwygram.— Horses AN 
F.Z.S., A.V.D.), late Professor of Veterin- STABLES. By Major-General Sir F. Firz- 
ary Science and Principal of Bombay WyGRAM, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustra- 
Veterinary College. tions. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


| 
A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF | Schrei T, A G 
THE DoG; being a Manual of Canine | cnreiner. — AAA Ores One 


Pathology. Especially adapted for the use (published under the auspices of the South 
of Nemes PE RG ite a Students. | African Angora Goat Breeders’ Association), 
With Ssulilustrationee: Eo. o arn and a Paper on the Ostrich (reprinted from 
; the Zoologist for March, 1897). With 26 
Illustrations. By S. C. CRONWRIGHT 
SCHREINER. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF | 
THE Ox; being a Manual of Bovine | 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 


use of Veterinary Practitioners and | ¢ Stonehenge O TRAE Doe M 


Students. With 2 Plates and 117| ÆEALTH AND DISEASE. By ‘ STONE- 
Woodcuts. 8vo., 155: | HENGE’. With 78 Wood Engravings. 
| 8vo% 7s. Od 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF | 
THE SHEEP; being a Manual of Ovine | 
Pathology for the use of Veterinary Prac- | Youatt (WILLIAM). 


Shera os eee ee a Tue Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
; : by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 


OUTLINES OF EQUINE ANATOMY: a Wood Engravings. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Manual for‘the use of Veterinary Students THE Doc. Revised and Enlarged. 
inthe Dissecting Room. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. With 33 Wood Engravings.  8vo., 6s. 


Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


dited by HIS GRACE THE LATE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. 
WATSON. Complete in 29 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Price ros. 6d. each Volume. 


.* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can be had 
from all Booksellers. 


{RCHERY. ByC. J Loncman and | BIG GAME SHOOTING HR 
Col. H.WaLronp. With Contributions by | CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, etc. With | 

2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in | Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. | With Contributions by Sir SAMUEL W. 
| BAKER, W. C. OSWELL, F. C. SELOUS; 
| etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 


LHL TIOS. By MONTAGUE in the Text. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


SHEARMAN. With Chapters on Athletics 
at School by W. BEacHER THomas; Ath- Vol I. EUROPE, ASIA ANDHERIE 


letic Sports in America by C. H. SHERRILL ; ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. RYE, tions by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER 
and an Introduction by Sir RICHARD WEB- Percy, Major ALGERNON C. HEBER 
STER, Q-C., M.P. With t2 Hlatesandisy Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 


Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. | trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BROAD- 
FooT, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyp, SYDENHAM Dixon, W. J. Forp, etc. 
With r1 Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONKRY. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


By HarpinG Cox, CHARLES RICHARDSON, | 


With | 


and the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 
20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


OEKE Tr. By A. G. STEEL and 


the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. 
tributions by ANDREW Lana, W. G. GRACE, 
F. GALE, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


CYCLING. By the EARL or ALBE- 


MARLE and G. Lacy HILLIER. 


Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


DANCING. By Mrs. LiLLY GROVE, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
MippLeton, The Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE, 
etc. With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 


page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. | 


Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the late | 


Duke of BEAuFortT, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. Watson the EARL OF 
ONSLow, etc. 
trations in the Text. 


FENCING, BOXING, 


| 
| 


With Con- | 


With tg | 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. | 


With 12 Plates and 54 Illus- | 
Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. | 


AND | 
WRESTLING. By WatLTER H. POLLOCK, | 


GOLF. By Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
BALFOUR, M.P., Sir WALTER SIMPSON, Bart., 
ANDREW LanG, etc. With 32 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 1os. 6d. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the late 
DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and MOWBRAY 
Morris. With Contributions by the EARL 
OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, Rev. E. W. 
L. Davies, G. H. LONGMAN, etc. With 5 
Plates and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


| MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 
Dent. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir MARTIN Conway, 
D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. MATTHEWS, etc. 
With 13 Plates and gr Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 

POELR Va Oy SPORT (TEE 
| Selected by HEDLEY PEEK. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
ANDREW LanG, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


[RACING AND STEEPEE CHAS 
| ING. By the EARL or SUFFOLK AND 
BERKSHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY, ARTHUR CovENTRY, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. MITCHELL, | 


and WaLTER ARMSTRONG. With 18 Plates 
and 24 Illust.inthe Text. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY- | 


PENNELL. 


Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 


Contributions by H. R. Francts, Major | 
With g Plates | 


Jonn P. TRAHERNE, etc. 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, | 
etc. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. | 


Vol. Il. PIKE. AND OTHER COARSE | 
FISH. With Contributions by the | 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, WILLIAM SENIOR, | 
G. CHRISTOPHER Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations of | 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. | 

i 

FOOTBALL. By MONTAGUE SHEAR- | 
man, W. J. Oakley, G. O. SMITH, FRANK | 
MITCHELL, etc. With 19 Plates and 35 | 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


| RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
ROBERT WEIR, J. Moray Brown, T. P: 
Dae, THE Late DUKE oF BEAUFORT, THE 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


ROWING. by R. È- PR. ROWE and 
C. M. Pirman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. SERocoLp and F. C. BEGG; Met: 
ropolitan Rowing by S. LE Bianc SMITH ; 
and on PUNTING by P. W. Squire. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


SEA FISHING. By JOHN BICKER- 
DYKE, Sir H. W. GORE- BOOTH, ALFRED 
C. HARMSWoRTH, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 
SHOOTING. | TENNIS, LAWN TEMS 


Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lorn | 


WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GaLLWEy, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. GERALD LAscELLEs and A. J. 
STUART-WorTLEY. With 11 Plates and 
95 Illusts. in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Vol. Ir MOOR AND MARSH by 


Lorp WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contributions by 


Lorp LovaT and Lord CHARLES LENNOX | 


KERR. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


SKATING; CORLING. ROBOG 
GANING. By J; M. HEATHCOTE. © Gr 
TEBBUTT, 
Joun KERR, OrmMoND HAKE, HENRY A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SIN- | 


CLAIR and WILLIAM HEnry, Hon. Secs. ofthe | 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Platesand 112 | 


Illustrations in the Text. 


T. MAaxwELL WitHam, Rev. | 


RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL-Bov- 
| VERIE,andA.C.AINGER. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. LYTTELTON, W. C Mar- 
SHALL, Miss L. Dop, etc. With 12 Plates and 
| 67 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


| 

| YACHTING. 

Vol. I. “CRUISING, CONST RUGRION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, EITTING OUN etei byes 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., THE EARL OF 
PEMBROKE, LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., C. 
E. SETH-SMITH, C.B., G. L. WATSON, R. 
T. PRITCHETT, E. E. KNIGHT, etc. With 
21 Plates and g3 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

|: VoL: Il) YACHT CLUBS.  MACHIE 

| ING IN AMERICA AND AHE 

COLONIES, YACHT RACING etc 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, THE MARQUIS OF 

DUFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., THE EARL OF 

OnsLow, JAMES McFERRAN, etc. With 

35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 


Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. | Text. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES: 
Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 
Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 


*.* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can be had 
from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His-| RED DEER.—Natural History, by 


tory, by the Rev. H. A. MAcPHERSON; 
Shooting, by A. J. StTuart-WoRTLEY ; 
Cookery, by GEORGE SAINTsBURY. With 


11 Illustrations and various Diagrams in | 


the Text. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson; Shooting, 
by A. J. STUART-WoRTLEY; Cookery, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams in the Text. 
8vO., 5S. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 


by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Struart-WorTLEY ; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
trations and various Diagrams. 
8vo., 5S. 


THE HARE. Natural Histon; Dy 
the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson; Shooting, 
. by the Hon. GERALD LAscELLES ; Coursing, 
by CuarLes RicHarpson ; Hunting, by J. 
S. GIBgons and G. H. Loneman; Cookery, 
by Col. KENNEY HERBERT. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Crown | 


With ro Illus- | 
Crown | 


the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by CAMERON OF LOCHIEL; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount EBRINGTON ; 
Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With ro Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. ANBA 
GaTHOoRNE-Harpy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by CLAuD DouGLas 
PENNANT; Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


THE TROUT. By the Marquess 
oF GRANBY. With Chapters on the Breed- 


ing of Trout by Col. H. CusTaNce; and. 


Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| THE RABBIT. By James EDMUND 
|” Harte. With a Chapter on Cookery by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With ro Illus- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


PIKE AND PERCH. By. W. 


SENIOR, JOHN BICKERDYKE and ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. [Nearly ready. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Bickerdyke.— Dars or My Lire on 
WATERS FRESH AND SALT, AND OTHER 
Parers. By JoHN BICKERDYKE. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Blackburne.— Mr. BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 
Blindfold Chess, by P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Emo. 7s- Od. net: 


Cawthorne and Herod.—fovaz 
AscoT: its History and its Associations. 
By GEORGE JAMES CAWTHORNE and RICH- 
ARD S. HEROD. With 32 Plates and 106 
Miustcations; in the Text. Demy 4to., 
Biss Od. Met. 


Dead Shot (The): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Ellis.— CHESS SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. ELLIS, M.A. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Folkard.—7xe Witp-Fowrer: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and Modern, 
descriptive also of Decoys and Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl Shooting, Gunning-punts, Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc. Also Fowling in the Fens 
and in Foreign Countries, Rock-fowling, 
etc., etc., by H. C. Forxarp. With 13 En- 
gravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo., 125. 6d. . 


Ford.—7vz THEORY AND PRACT.CE 
OF ARCHERY. By Horace Forp. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Burt,M.A. With a Preface by Cc: 
J. Loneman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 


Ford. MIDDLESEX COUNTY CRICKET 
CLUB, 1864-1899. Written and Compiled 
by W. J. Forn. With Photogravure Portrait 
of V. E- Walker. 8vo., ros. net. 


Francis.—A Boox ON ANGLING: OT, 
Treatise on the Art ot Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 15s. 


Gibson.— TOBOGGANING ON CROOKED 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gipson. With 
Contributions by F. pe B. STRICKLAND and 
‘Lapy-TOBOGANNER’. With 4o Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Graham.—Couwrry PASTIMES FOR 


Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown vo., 3s. 6d. 


Hutchinson.—7xe Book or GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. HUTCHIN- 
son. With Contributions by Miss Amy 
IRPASCORY He AL elon TON: JE. TAYLOR, H. 
J. Wurcuam, and Messrs. SUTTON. & Sons. 
With 71 Portraits, etc. Large crown 8vo., 


7S. Od» net: 
Lang.—Awezive SkeTcHes. By 
ANDREW Lane. With 20 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lillie (ARTHUR). 
Croover: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustrations | 


by Lucien Davis, 15 Illustrations in the 
Text, and 27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


CrooueT up To Dare. Contain- 
ing the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. With 
1g Illustrations (15 Portraits), and numer- 
ous Diagrams. 8vo., Ios. 6d. net. 


Longman.—Cwzss OPENINGS. By 
FREDERICK W. LonGMAN. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Madden.— THE DIARY or MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Mappen, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., 16s. 


Maskelyne.—Swarrs AND FLATS: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
Joun Nevit MASKELYNE, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Moffat.— CRICKETY CRICKET: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By DouGLas Morrat, with 
Frontispiece by the late Sir‘ FRANK Lock- 
woop, and 53 Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Park. Zarz Game oF Gorr: By 
WILLIAM Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. . Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ravpu, Bart.). 


LETTERS TO YounGc SHOOTERS (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO Younc SHOOTERS(Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. - With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 


in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
LETTERS TO. YOUNG | SHOOEERS: 


(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 18s. 


Pole— THE THEORY OF THE MODERN 


SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHiIsT. By WILLIAM 
BOLE, IIS) Ecp: 9V0- Ae Gl. 


Proctor. How To Pray Wenst. 
WITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF 
WHIST. By RICHARD A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ribblesdale.— 7vz Queen's Hounbs 
AND STAG-HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Lorp RIBBLESDALE, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, 1892-95. With Introductory 
Chapter on the Hereditary Mastership by 
E. Burrows. With 24 Plates and 35 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 25s. 


Ronalds.— THz FLY-FISHER'S ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By ALFRED RonaLps. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14. 


Wilcocks.-—7ve SrA FISHERMAN: 
Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 
By J. C. Wiccocks, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY. GC: 


Abbott.—THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
By D- Ki ABBOTT B.D Tenors: 


Aristotle. 


Tyer Eryics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEXAN- 
DER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLES 
ETHICS. Books I-IV (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 
Moore, D.D. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Bacon (FRANCcIs). 
CompLeETE Works. Edited by R. L. 


ELLIS, JAMES SpEDDING and D. D. 
HEATH. 7 vols. “Ovo: gS 185-04: 


LETTERS AND LIFE, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 4S. 


Tue Essays: with Annotations. By 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THe Essays: with Notes.” By Ei 
Storr and C. H. GIBSON. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


THE Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Bain (ALEXANDER). 


MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. : 

Or separately, 
Part I. PsycHOLOGY AND HISTORY OF 
PHILosorHy. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Part II. THEORY OF ETHICS AND ETHICAL 
SYSTEMS. Crown 8vo., 45s. 6d. 
SENSES AND THEINTELLECT. 8VO.,155. 


EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8VO., 155. 


Locic. Part I. DEDUCTION. Crown 
8vo., 4s.. Part II. INDUCTION: Crows 
8vo., 6s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Or OVOS 


Bray.—THE PHILOSOPHY or NECES- 
SITY: or, Law in Mind as in Matter. By 
CHARLES BrAy. Crown 8vo.. 5s. 


Crozier (Jonn BEATTIE). : 
CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS : being 
the Outlines ofa New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,14s. 


History oF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; Greco- 
Roman Paganism ; Judaism; and Christi- 
anity down to the Closing of the Schools 
of Athens by Justinian, 529 A.D. 8vo., 14s. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosoph y—contenued. 
LOGIC REAP RORIC. PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 


Davidson. ZHE LOGIC or DEFINI- | 


TION, Explained and Applied. By WILLIAM 
L Davipson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Green (THomas HiLi).—TuHE Works 
oF. Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
16s. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. 
three Volumes, and Memoir. §8vo., 21s. 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 


POLITICAL UBLIGATION. With Preface 
by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 8vo., 5S. 


Gurnhill.— 7vz MORALS or SUICIDE. 


By the Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Hodgson (SHApwortH H.) 
Time AND Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 16s. 
Wem LHEORY OF LRACTICE: 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 
2vols. 8vo0., 215. 


an 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 
Book I. General Analysis of Experience ; | 


Book II. Positive Science; Book III. 
Analysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. 
The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo., 36s. net. 


Hume.— THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
or Davip HUME. Edited by T. H. GREEN 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 28s. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 14s. TREATISE 
oF HUMAN NATURE. 2 vols. 14s. 


James. — Ze Wizz TO BELIEVE, and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
Wi.u14M James, M.D., LL.D., etc. Crown 
8vo., 7S8. ôd. 

Justinian.— 7HE 
JUSTINIAN : Latii. 


INSTITUTES 


lation, Notes, and Summary. By THOMAS 
Œ. Sanpars, M.A. 8vo., 18s. 


Kant (IMMANUEL). 
CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 


AND OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF | 


Etuics. Translated by T. K. ABBOTT, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Merapnysic oF Eruics. Translated by 
T. K. AEBOTT, B.D. Crown dyo, 35° 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HIS 
Essay ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY OF 
THE FOUR FIGURES.. Translated by T. 
K. ABEOTT. 8vo., 6s. 


Kelly—Governmenr or HUMAN 


EVOLUTION. — JUSTICE. By EDMOND 
KELLY, M.A., F.G.S. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


8vo., 


With Index to the 


4 OF | On LIBERTY. 
Text, chiefly that of | 


Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- | 


| Killick.—Aawps0oK ro MILL'S 
Ie Sramu Of L0G By Rev. A- H: 
i horrick M A Crown Svom 35- Od- 


| Ladd (GEoRGE TRUMBULL). 
| A THeorY or REALI- an Essay 
in Metaphysical System upon the Basis of 
Human Cognitive Experience. 8vo., 18s. 
ExementTs or PuysioLocicAL Psy- 

CHOLOGY- 8vo., 21S. 

| OUTLINES oF DescRIPTIVE PSYCHO- 
| LOGY : a Text-Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. 8vo., 12s. 
Ouriines OF PHYSIOLOGICAL RSV- 


| CHOLOGY. 8vO., 12s. 
| PRIMER oF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 8vo., 
| GG, Og: 


Lecky.—7Z#ze Map or Lire: Con- 
duct and Character. By WILLIAM EDWARD 
| HarRTPOLE Lecky. 8vo., TOS- 6d. 


| Lutoslawski.—7#z ORIGIN : AND 
| GROWTH OF PLATOS LOGIC. With an 
Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chrono- 
By WINCENTY 


| logy of his Writings. 
LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vo., 21S. 


| Max Muller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 
POS 
| Zee Srx SYSTEMS OF INDIAN Jezi- 
| OSOPHY. 8vo., 18s. 


8vo., 


| 


| Mill. ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA 
| oF THE Human Minp. By JaMES MILL. 
PD Wolsey SVO- 20S. 


| Mill (Jonn Stuart). 

A System oF Logic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Crown 8vo., Is. 4d. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTA- 

TIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
UTILITARIANISM. 8Vvo., 2s. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 

HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vVvO., 16s. 
NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 5S. 


Monck. — 4w JnrropucTion TO 
Logic. By WILLIAM Henry S. Monck, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


| 


| 
| 


| 

| Romanes.— MIND AND MOTION AND 
Monism. By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
DED ERS. Cr Syor 4s. Gd. 


Stock.—Zzcrures IN THE LYCEUM ; 
or, Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. GEORGE Stock. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy—continued. 


Sully (James). 


THe Human Minv: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
8vo., 9s. 


THE TEACHER S HANDBOOK OF Psy- 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF CLE DHOGD: SNO. 
Ios. 6d. 


CHILDREN’s Ways: being Selections | 


from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Childhood’. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Sutherland. — ZAA Oricin AND 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL INSTINCT. By 
ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo, 28s. 


| ALFRED Goopwin, B.A. 


Swinburne. — Picrvre Locic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of | 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SWINBURNE, | 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


| 
Webb. 77e Verr or Isis: a Series | 


of Essays on Idealism. By Tuomas E. | 
WEBE, LL.D., OC: ».8vo., 10s. On- | 


Crown | 


Weber.—HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the Uni- 


versity of Strasburg. Translated by FRANK 
FHILEY, Rh. D4 8v0- ros: 
Whately (ARCHBISHOP). 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. 

8vo., Ios. 6d. 

| &zemMeENTS OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 

Zeller (Dr. Epwarp). 

THE StToics; FEPICUREANS. = VANI 
SceprTics. ‘[ranslated by the Rev. O. J. 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., I5s. 

OUTLINES OF THE. HISTOR OA 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated by 
SARAH F. ALLEYNE and EVELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A: LL-D. Crown: 3vo- 1 TOS ROH. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 


Translated by Saran F. ALLEYNE and 
Crown 8vo., 


18s. 
SOCRATES © AND | THE SOCRATIS 
SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. O. 


J. REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 

ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERI- 
PATETICS. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
TELLOE, M.A., and J. H. MutrHeEap, 
M.A. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 24s. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC FILLOS OAIN 


(Stonyhurst Series.) 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By C. S. DEvAs, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By Joun RickaBy, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

GENERAL Meraruysics. By JOHN 
RIcKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Locic.. By RICHARD F. CLARKE Se). 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND 
NATURAL Law). By JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


NATURAL THzEoLocGy. By BERNARD 
BoEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Psycuotocy. By MICHAEL MAHER, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.—Zzeapinc AND [MPORT- 
ANT ENGLISH Worps: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON, 
MA Pcp 8yo, 2s" Gar 


Farrar.— LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham. — Eyciise Sywonrvms, 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


| Max Muller (F.). 

THE Science oF LANGUAGE.— Found- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., IOs. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WoRDsS, AND THE 
HOME OF THE ArRYAS. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

R o g et.— THESAURUS or ENGLISH 

WorDs AND PHRASES. Classified and 

Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 

of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 

By PETER MARK RoGeET, M.D., RERS 

With full Index. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


| -E. Jane WHATELY Fep. 8vo., 35- 


Whately.—Zwezisy Sywonyms. By ~ 
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TORN AND THEORY. By. W. J.. ASHLEY, 
NMEA C 8v0., Part L., 5s- Part IT., Tos: aie 

Bagehot.—Zconomic STUDIES. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Brassey.—/4rers AND ADDRESSES 
on WORK AND WaGEsS. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. POTTER, and with Introduction 
by GEORGE HoweELL. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Channing.—THE TRUTH ABOUT 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION; an Econo- 
mic Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By FRANCIS ALLSTON CHAN- 
NING, M.P., One of the Commission. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Devas A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
Economy. By C.S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 6d. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.) 

Jordan.—7vz STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN. Cr.5vo.,6s. 

Leslie.—Zssays ow POLITICAL Eco- 
WOMEN. By T. E. Crirre LESLIE, Hon. 
DED Dubl. Svo.. ros. Od. 

Macleod (Henry Dunnina). 
ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. 

8vo., 2s. 
Tue PLEMENTS or Economics. 2 


Crown 


vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
BIMETALISM. 8vo., 55S. net. 
THe EtemenTs OF BANKING. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
hae GEOR AND PRACTICE. OF 


BARENG Vol. I. 8v0., 12s. Vol. IE 14s- 

DAA PHEORV OF CREDIT.  8VO. 
In x Vol., 30s. net; or separately, Vol. 
os net Vol II., Part I. 10s. net. 
Molt Part I. Tos: net. 


Political Economy and Economics. 
Ashley. — ENGLISH Economic His-\ Mill.—PoLITIcaL 


ECONOMY. By 
Joun Stuart Mii. 
Popular Edition. 


Library Edition. 


Mulhall.—/NDUSTRIES AND WEALTH 
oF NATIONS. By MıcnaeEL G. MULHALL, 
F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Stephens.—Aicver Lire ror WORK- 
ING PEOPLE: its Hindrances Discussed. An 
attempt to solve some pressing Social Pro- 
blems, without injustice to Capital or 
Labour. By W. WALKER STEPHENS. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 


Symes.—/oziricaz Economy. With 


a Supplementary Chapter on Socialism. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Toynbee.—Zecrures on THE ÍN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CEN- 
TURY IN ENGLAND. By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
With a Memoir of the Author by BENJAMIN 
Jowett, D.D. 8vo., fos. 6d. 


Webb (Srpney and BEATRICE). 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
With Map and full Bibliography of the 
Subject. 8vo., 18s. 


Inpusrriat Democracy: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo., 25s. net. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY: 


Essays. 8vo., 7S. 6d. 
Wright.—Ouvriive oF PRACTICAL 
SocroLocy. With Special Reference to 
American Conditions. By CARROLL D. 
Wricnt, LL.D. With 12 Maps and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 9s. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Clodd (Epwarp). 

Tue Story oF CREATION: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The Story 
of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
Sv Ts- 6d. 

Lang (ANDREW). 

Custom awp MyTH: Studies 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. Od. 

Wirt, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. 2 


vols. Crown 8vo., 75- 
Movern Myruorocy: a Reply to 
i Professor Max Müller. 8vo., gs. 


 Lubbock.— 7vz ORIGIN or CIVILISA- 
TION, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
_ By Sir J. LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. (Lorp 
` AVEBURY). With 5 Plates and 2o Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 18s. 


being a 


Romanes (GEORGE Jonn). 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, anda 
Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Part II. Post-DaRWINIAN QUESTIONS: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 


the Autror and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 
Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions: 


Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


An EXAMINATION OF W2EISMANN- 
ism. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


ES Sigs Edited by © LEovp 


MorGAN, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Abbott.— Hzzzewica. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion, Edited by EvELYN 
ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


fEschylus.—Zumewipes or ÆSCHY- 
LUS. 
By J. E- DAVIES. 8vo., 7s. 


Aristophanes. — THE ACHARNIANS 


OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into English | 
Crown 8vo., Is. ! 


Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL. 


Aristotle.— Youre AvD OZD ACE. 
LIFE AND DEATH, AND RESPIRATION. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. OGLE. MA M.D. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 

Rev. F. METCALFE, B.D. 

GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3S. 6d. 

CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Butler.— THE AUTHORESS OF THE 
ODYSSEY, WHERE AND WHEN SHE WROTE, 
WHO SHE WAS, THE USE SHE MADE OF 
1HE ILIAD, AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HIER HANDS. By SAMUEL BUTLER, 
Author of ‘ Erewhon,’ etc. With 14 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Campbell.. RELIGION IN GREEK Lı- 
TERATURE. By the Rev. LEwis CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 15s. 


Cicero.— Cicero's CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Ro Y IEYRRELL: Vols: 1 TS ERV 
each ras. Vol IVe 155%" VOL Wee TAS. 
Vols NI- 125 


Hime. ZUGAN, TAE SRIAN NA- 
TIRIST. By Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L. HIME, 
(late) Royal Artillery. 8vo., 5s. net. 


Contents.—1. Life of Lucian—2. Classification of 
Lucian’s Works—3. The Limits of Satire—4. Lucian’s 


Philosophy and Religion—5. Characteristics. Ap- 
pendix: Lucian’s Knowledge of Latin 
Homer. 

THE Irap oF Homer. Rendered 


into English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the original. By 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of ‘ Erewhon,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

THe OpvyssEy or Homer. Done 
into English Verse. By WıLLIAM Mor- 
RIS. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


With Metrical English Translation. | 


Classical Literature, Translations, &c. 


Horace.—Z7ve Works oF HORACE, 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH PROSE. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By WILLIAM 
Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


| Lang.—Homer anD THE Epic. By 
ANDREW LanG. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 

| 

| Lucan. TAE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. 
| Translated into Blank Verse. By Sir 
EDWARD RIDLEY. vo., 14S. 


Mackail.—Szzzecr EPIGRAMS FROM 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. Mac- 
KAIL. Edited with a Revised Text, Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 16s. 


Rich.— A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. RicH, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 
Verse. By RoBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., 
8s. 6d. 


Tyrrell. — Duszin TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. Edited 
by R. Y. TYRRELL. 


8vo., 6s. 
Virgil. 
THE AENEID OF Virciz. Translated 


into English Verse by JoHN CONINGTON. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tue Poems oF Virciz. ‘Translated 
into English Prose by JoHN CONINGTON. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tue ALNEIDS OF Vircit. Done into 
English Verse. By WiLL1aM Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE ALNEID OF ViRciz, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THE ÆNEID oF Vireiz. Translated 
into English Verse by JAMES RHOADES. 
Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


TAE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 
VIRGIL. Translated into English Prose 
by J. W. MACKA, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 16mo., 5s. 


Wilkins.— 7HE GROWTH OF THE 
Homeric Poems. By G. WiıLgıns. 8vo., 6s. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 1g 


Poetry and the Drama, 


Armstrong (G. F. Savace). 


PoEms : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 


Kine SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Barts.) Hep. 8vo., 5s. 


Kine Daviv. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Bant I1.) Ecp. 8v0., 6s- 


(The Tragedy of 
Ecp. 8vo., 6s. 


KING SOLOMON. 
Israel, Part III.) 


Uconz: a inacedy. Eep: Svo.,.6s. 


A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems. 
Fep. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Gore-Booth.—Pozms. By 


Goethe.—7#e ARST PART OF THE 


TRAGEDY OF FauUST IN ENGLISH. By 
Tuos. E. WEBB, LL.D., sometime Fellow 
of Trinity College; Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin, 
etc. New and Cheaper Edition, with THE 
DEATH OF Faust, from the Second Part. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Eva 


Gore-BootH. | Hep. 8vo., 55. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 


POETICAL 
One Volume. 


Works. Complete in 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selec- 


ted from the Writings of JEAN INGELOw. 


STorIES oF Wicktow: Poems. Fcp. . 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 


8vo., 75. Od. 


MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH: 
asatire. Hcp. Svo-, 4s: 


Lang (ANDREW). 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THe Brus Poerry Book. Edited 
by ANDREW Lang. With roo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Pep: Svo 


Owe iy THE INFINITE: a Poem. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Armstrong.— 7vz Poericat Works 


OF EDMUND $. ARMSTRONG. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. Layard and Corder Saves. IN 


Many Moops. By Nina F. LAYARD; THE 
WANDERING ALBATROSS, etc. By ANNIE 


Arnold.— THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: CORDER. In One Volume. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


or, The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Epwin ARNoLD. With 14 Illustrations 
after Horman Hunt. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


By the Right Hon. 


Lecky.— Poems. 
Fep. 8vo., 5s. 


Wood. H. wweEcky. 


Barraud. "AAE LAY OR THE] Lytton (THE EARL OF), (OWEN 


mavien@s. By the Rev. C. W. BARRAUD, | T MEREDITH 
S.J., Author of ‘St. Thomas of Canterbury, M )- 
and other Poems’. Crown 8vo., 4s. 


Tis WANDERER. Cr. OVO., TOS- 6d. 


Lucite. Crown 8vo., ros. Gil. 


Bell (Mrs. Huen). SELECTED PoEms. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing Macaulay.—Z4 VS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
Room. Crown 8vo., 6s | wuru ‘Ivry’ AND. ‘THE ARMaDA’. By 

| Lord Macautay. 

Farry Tare PLAYS, AND How TO |  {Mustrated by G. ScuarF. Fcp. 4to., ros. 6d. 
Acr THEM. With 91 Diagrams and 52 Bijou Edition. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


18mo., 2s. 6d. gilt top. 
- Popular Edition. 


Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
Coleridge —S 22 eC7/0NS FROM.| Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. 


With Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 8vo-, 35. 6d. 
With 18 Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON. | Annotated Edition. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. ts, 6d. cloth. 


Crown 


Fcp. 8vo., 1s. sewed, 
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Poetry and the 


MacDonald (GeorcE, LL.D.). 


A BOOK oF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF 
THE DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL: Poems. 
18mo., 6s. 

RAMPOLLI: GROWTHS FROM A LONG- 
PLANTED oor: being Translations, New 


and Old (mainly in verse), chiefly from the | 


German; along with ‘A Year's Diary of 
an Old Soul’. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Moffat.— CricxeTy CRICKET: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Dovucias MOFFAT. 
With Frontispiece by the late Sir FRANK 
Lockwoop, and 53 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Moon.—/oems or Love anv Home, | 


etc. By GrEorGE WASHINGTON Moon, 
Hon: HRS LE- Author On Eman Ere 
LOMO- 2s. 6d. 


Morris (Wit1am). 
POETICAL WORKS—Liprary EDITION. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 NOIS 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 


THE LiFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems, Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, 
AND THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 
8vo., 5S. net. 

POEMS BY THE Way, AND LOVE IS 
ENOUGH. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE OpysseYy or Homer. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
TE ANEIDS OA. VIRGE. Done 


into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME 
KING OF THE FOLK OF THE WEDERGEATS. 
Translated by WILLIAM Morris and A. 
J- WYATT. Crown 8vo:, 5s. net. 


Certain of the PoerTIıcaL Works may also be 
had in the following Editions :— 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols. 12mo., 25s.; 
or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Len Earts, 255- Or 25 0d 
each, sold separately. 


Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 


6s. net. 
Poems BY THE Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 
*.* For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 


Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 


(City | 


Drama—continued. 


Nesbit.—Zavs avp Lecenps. ByE. 
Nesspit (Mrs. HUBERT BLAND). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


| Riley (James WHITCOMB). 


| Orp FASHIONED Roses: Poems 
| 12M0- 5S: 
| Tee GOLDEN Year. Enom ie 


| Verse and Prose of JAMES WHITCOMB 
| RILEy. Compiled by CLARA E. LAUGH- 
| LIN: Bep Svon 5S 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Romanes.—4 SELECTION FROM THE 
POEMS OF GEORGE FOHN ROMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. HERBERT WARREN, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


| Russell.—Sowwvers on THE SONNET: 

an Anthology. Compiled by the Rev. 
| MATTHEW RUSSELL, S.J. Crown 8vo., 
ue 3s 0d. 


| Samuels.—.SHADOWS, AND OTHER 
| Poems. By E. SamueLs. With 7 Ilus 
| trations by W. FITZGERALD, M.A. Crown 
|  8vo., 3s. 6d. 
| 


Shakespeare. 


BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKESPEARE. 
| With 36 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo., 145. 
| Or in 6 vols. Fep. 8vo., 215. 
SHAKESPEARE S SONNETS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint of 
the Original 1609 Edition, by SAMUEL 
BUTLER, Author of ‘Erewhon’. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 
THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
By Mary F. DUNBAR. 32mo., Is. 6d. 


Wagner.— THE NIBELUNGEN RING. 
Done into English Verse by REGINALD 
Rankin, B.A. of the Inner Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. Vol. I. Rhine Gold and Val- 
kyrie. Fep. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Wordsworth. — SELECTED POEMS. 
By ANDREW Lanc. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. With 16 
Illustrations and numerous Initial Letters. 
By ALFRED Parsons, A.R.A. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Wordsworth and Coleridge.— 4 
DESCRIPTION OF THE WORDSWORTH AND 
COLERIDGE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE POS- 
SESSION OF MR. T. NORTON LONGMAN. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. HALE WHITE. 
With 3 Facsimile Reproductions.  4to., 
Ios. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, &e. 


Anstey.— Voces Poruti. 
from ‘Punch’. By F. Anstey, Author of 
‘Vice Versa’. First Series. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Beaconsfield (THE EARL oF). 


Novets AND TALES. 
in 11 vols. Crown 8vo., Is. 6d. each. 


Reprinted 


Vivian Grey. Sybil. 
The Young Duke, etc. | Henrietta Temple. 
Alroy, Ixion, etc. Venetia. 
Contarini Fleming, | Coningsby. 
etc. Lothair. 
Tancred. | Endymion. 


Bmt CASTLE Czvarcas: a. Ro- 
mance. Being a Plain Story of the Romantic 
Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by the 
Younger of Them. Edited by ARCHIBALD 


Birt. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
teholla? A New DIVINITY; AND 
OTHER STORIES OF HINDU LIFE. By 


SCHOLA: Crown Svo., 2s. Od. 
’ 


Churchill.—Savroza: a Tale of the 


Revolution in Laurania. By WINSTON 
SPENCER CHURCHILL. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Diderot. — Ramedu's NEPHEW: a 


Translation from Diderot’s Autographic 
Text. By SYLVIA MARGARET HILL. Crown 


8vo., 35. 6d. 
Dougall.—Beccars Art. By L. 
DouGaLLt. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan). 
Micaw CLARKE: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10o Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, | 


and other Tales. 
ZAZA KEFUGEES: 


Er. Svo- 35 0A: 
A Male of the 


Huguencts. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. | 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THe STARK MUNRO LETTERS. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean oF CANTER- | 


BURY). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN: OT, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Er Svo.. 6s. net. 

GaTHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 

Fowler (Ept H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Sir Puitip Burne-Jones, Bart. Crown 
8vo., 6s. : 

THe PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. With 
24 Illustrations by ETHEL KATE BURGESS. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Complete | 


| Francis.— Yeouan FLEETWOOD. By 
M. E. Francis, Author of In a North- 
country Village,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


| 

| Froude.—Tvz Two CHIEFS or DUN- 
Boy: an Irish Romance ofthe Last Century. 

By JAMES A. FROUDE. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


| Gurdon.—Wewmories AND FANCIES `: 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Articles. 
| By the late Lapy CAMILLA GURDON, Author 
| of ‘Suffolk Folk-Lore’. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


| Haggard (H. Riper). 


BLACK HEART AND Waite HEART, 
AND OTHER STORIES. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

SwALLow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
DR. teeRvE. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WorzpD. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Tue PEOPLE oF THE Misr. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Monrezuma’s DAUGHTER. With 24 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN: With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


| Maiwa’s REVENGE. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH V.C. «With 

| Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

| CLEOPATRA. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
BearTrice. With Frontispiece and 


Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Eric BRIGHTEYES: With 51 Illus- 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
| Mapa THE Liity. With 23 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


| Arsaws Wire. With 34 Mustra- 


| trations. 


tions. Crown 8vo.. 3s. 6d. 

fie aes, Heap. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Messon’s Wizz. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Daww. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. Od. 


| Haggard and Lang.— 7vzlWorzo's 

| Desire. By H. Riper HaaeGarp and 

| AnpREw Lance. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 


Harte.— Jy THE Carouinez Woops. 
By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Hope.—7#e HEART OF PRINCESS 


OSRA. 
trations. 


By ANTHONY Hope. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


With g Illus- 


Jerome.— SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: 
BLUE AND GREEN. By JEROME K. JEROME. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Joyce.—Ozp CELTIC) ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the Ancient 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By E W. Joven, ECD Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lang.—A Mowx or Fire ; a Story 
of the Days of Joan of Arc. By ANDREW 
Lanc. With 13 Illustrations by SELWYN 
IMAGE. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Levett-Yeats (S.). 


THE CHEVALIER D’ AURIAC. 
8vo., 3s. Od. 


Crown 


THE HEART oF DEnisé, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lyall (Epna). 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 
Fcp. 8vo., Is., sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRUTH. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s., sewed; 1s. 6d., cloth. 


Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


WAYFARING Men. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hove THE Hermit: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Mason and Lang. —Parsow KELLY. 
By A. E. W. Mason and ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Max Müller. — DEUTSCHE LIEBE | 


(German Love): Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. 
MULLER. 


G. A.M. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Collected by F. Max | 
Translated from the German by | 


Melville (G. J. Wuyte). 


The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce, 


Crown 8vo., Is. 6d. each. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 


Merriman.—/zorsamu.- A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 
qs. Od. 


Cr. 8vay 


THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE WELL AT THE WORLDS Enon, 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE ROOTS oF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 8s. 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OR RAA 
WozFincs, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6s. 


A Dream oF JOHN BALL, AND A 
Kine’s LESSON. 12m0., Is. 6d. 


News From NOWHERE; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 


from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 
Translated from the Icelandic by EIRÍKR 
MaGntsson and WILLIAM Morris. Cr. 
Svo. 5S mets 


* * For Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 20. 


| Newman (CARDINAL). 


Loss ayp Gaiw: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CarzisTa: A Tale of the “Sin 


| Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
| 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fiction, Humour, &¢.—contznued. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Svar: a Legend 
ofthe Lone Mountain. By C. PHILLIPPS- 
WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Raymond (WALTER). 
Two Meno MENDIP. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
No Sout Asgore Mowey. Cr.8vo.,6s. 


Reader.—Priesress AND QUEEN: 
a Tale of the White Race of Mexico; being 
the Adventures of Ignigene and her Twenty- 
six Fair Maidens. By Emity E. READER. 
Illustrated by Emtty K. READER. Crown 
8vo., OS- 


Sewell (ELIZABETH M.). 
A Glimpse of the World | Amy Herbert 


Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 
Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. 


Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. each cloth plain. 2s. 6d. 


each cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Somerville and Ross.—Somz Ex- 
PERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. ByE. CE. 
SOMERVILLE and Martin Ross. With 
31 Illustrations by E. Œ. SOMERVILLE. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Stebbing. — PROBABLE 
Edited by WILLIAM STEBBING. 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Stevenson (Rosert Lours). 

THe STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND Mr. Hype. Fcp. 8vo., 1s. sewed. 
1s. 6d. cloth. 

re SPRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE; WITH OTHER 
FABLES. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

More New ARABIAN NiGHTS—THE 
DynamiTer. By ROBERT Louis STEVEN- 
SON and FANNY VAN DE GRIFT STEVEN- 
son. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE WRONG Box. 
Louis STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Suttner.—Z4v Down Your Arms 
(Die Waffen Nieder): The Autobiography 
of Martha von Tilling. By BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Translated by T. HOLMEs. 
Cr 8v0- 15. Od. 


Taylor.—Zarzy ITALIAN LOVE- 
STORIES. Taken from the Originals by 
Una TayLor. With 13 Illustrations by 
Henry J. Forp. Crown 4to., 15s. net. 


Trollope (ANTHONY). 
Toe WarpDeNn. Cr. 8vo., Is. 6d. 
BARCHESTER Towers. Cr.8vo.,15.6d. 


MATES: 
Crown 


By ROBERT | 


| 


Walford (L. B.). 


MrR Smita- a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE BABYS GRANDMOTHER. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

COUSINS. Crown Svo., 25. 6d. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Daa NELGHERBY. Cr 8V0., 25. Gd. 

tire HISTORY. OF A WER. Cr: 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Naw, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 
AG. GA- 

THE MiscHizEr OF MONICA. Cr: 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

tue One Goob GUEST. Cr 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

« PLOUGHED, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THE MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8V0., 2s. 6d. 
THE INTRUDERS. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Leppy Marcer. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


iva KizpARE: a Matrimonial Rro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Ward.—Owe Poor Scrurre. By 


Mrs. WILFRID Warp. Crown vo., 6s. 


Weyman (STANLEY). 


Sorga. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo., OS: 


THe House oF THE Woxr. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 


3s. 6d. ` 
A GENTLEMAN OF France. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Tue Rep Cockapne. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


With 24 Illustra- 
Cr. 


SHREWSBURY. 
tions by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
8vo., 6s. 
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Popular Science 


Beddard. — TZE STRUCTURE AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF BirDS. By FRANK E. 
BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S., 


of London. 
2S NET: 


With 252 Illustrations. 


Butler.— Over HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling- Houses. 
BA- BSc. deond:): 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Furneaux (W.). 


THE OUTDOOR Worn; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates (16 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 


BUTTERFLIES AND Morus (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE). 
THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. 


With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
7s. net. 
THE TropicaL Worrp. With 8 


Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 


THE Poar Wortp. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 


8vo., 7S. net. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN Worzp. With | | 


3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 


HEROES OF THE POLAR Wortpv. With 
19 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


- WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL FORES Ts. | | 


With 40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. With 
29 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s 


MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 
29 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


Sea MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. | 
With 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Denizens or THE Deep. With 117 | 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


With 


Prosector and | 
Vice-Secretary of the Zoological Society | 
8vo., | 


By Epwarp A. BUTLER, | 
With 113 Illustra- | 


| BIRDS. 


| 
| 


(Natural History, &c.). 


| Hartwig (Dr. GrorcEe)—continued. 


VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES, IA 
With 30-Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. iii 


| WILD ANIMALS OF THE Tropics. | 
| With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s.6d. mii 


| Helmholtz.—Poruvzar LECTURESON 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By HERMANN VON 
HELMHOLTZ. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. Gd. each: 


| Hudson (W. H.). 


| NATURE, In DOWNLAND. With 12 
| Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
| A. D. McCormick. 8vo., TOS- 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classification by FRANK 
E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 


Birvs IN Lonpon. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by BRYAN 
Hook, A. D. McCormick, and from 
Photographs from Nature, by R. B. 
LODGE. ‘Svo:, 125: 


| Proctor (RICHARD A.). 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Vol. I- Crown 8v0 35.00: 


| 

| Roucy Ways mapeé SmooTH. Fami- 
| liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
| 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
| 


PLEASANT WAYSIN SCIENCE. Crown 
8vo., 35- 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R.A. PrRoc- 
TOR, GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSON, Imi 
FosTeR and E. Cropp. Crown 8vo:, | 

3s. 6d. 


Leisure Reapincs. By R.A.PRoc- 
TOR, E. CLopp, A. Witson, T. FOSTER 
and A. C. RANYARD. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


| re. 
| * .* For Mr. Proctor’s other books see pp. 13, 3 
| and 28, and Messrs. Longmans & Co's 
| Catalogue of Scientific Works. 


| 


a — A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF 
By E- STANLEY, “DADE formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With ‘60 Illustrations 
Cr: Syo. tgs 0a. : 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.)—continued. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). | Wood (Rev. J. G.)—continued. 
Homes wıTHouT Hanns: A Descrip-; PETLAND Revisirep. With 33 
tion ofthe Habitations of Animals, classed | Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
according to the Principle of Construc- | ` BIRD LIFE OF THE BIBLE. With 32 
tion. With 140 Illustrations.  8vo., | Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d 
s. net. nie T 
7 WonDERFUL Nests. With 30 Illus- 
Unwsec@ms AT Home: A Popular Ac- trations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 


HOMES UNDER THE GROUND. With 
28 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. With 


Wer or PYoors; a Selection of 29 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Original Articles on Practical Natural D 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., OMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 


3s. 6d. With 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE BRANCH BUILDERS. With 28 


wW. : a Description : 
STRANGE DWELLINGS: a TP Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘Homes without Hands’. With 60 SOCIAL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. NESTS. With 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


Works of Reference. 


Gwilt.—Aw Ewcyvcior#pia oF Ar-| Maunder (Samuel)—continued. 
CHITECTURE. By JOSEPH Gwi tT, F.S.A. NTIFIC AN. ITERARY. i 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1888), Leone Ba E AR TREA 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- a a PaT i 
tions by Wyatt PAPWORTH. 8vo., 21s. net. THE TREASURY oF Borany. Edited 


by J. Linptey, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 


F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Maunder (Samuel). Plates’ 2 vols. Hep; Svox T25: 


BIOGRAPHICAL Treasury. With | Roget. — THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
Supplement brought down to 1889. By WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
Rev. James Woop. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 


: Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, y Bes 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. By Perer Marx Rocer, M.D., F.R.S. 


: Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
eg re none co Eeyore. 0s: proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 


DE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNowW- with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With Joun Lewis RoGET. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. Willich.-- POPULAR TABLES for giving 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. information for ascertaining the value of 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIB- Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 


‘ck. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. the Public Funds, etc. By CHARLES M. 
ee oe ERENCE ple Witiicu. Edited by H. BENCE JONES. 


HISTORICAL TREASURY. Fcp.8vo.,6s.' Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Children’s Books. 


Buckland.— 7wo LirrzzRuwawayrs. | Crake (Rev. A. D.)—continued. __ 
Adapted from the French of Lours DEs- THe RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third 


NoyERS. By JAMES BuCKLAND. With 110 and Last Chronicle of A2scendune. Cr. 
Illustrations by CecıL ALDIN. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Crake (Rev. A. D.). Tue House oF Warperne. A Tale 


of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 


~~ ewe THe Parr; of, The First of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Chronicle of Ziscendune. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. Brian Firz-Counr. A Story of 
ALFGAR THE DANE; or, The Second | Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Chronicle of Escendune. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
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Children’s Books—continned. 
Meade (L. T.). 


EDITED BY. 


Henty (G. A); 


Yuze Locs: A Story-Book for Boys. | 
With 6r Illus- | 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
trations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Yure Tip—E Yarns“ a Story Book 


for Boys. By Various AuTHORS. With | 
45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Lang (ANDREW).—EDITED BY. 
THE BLUE Farry Book. With 138 | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. | 
THE Rep Farry Book. With 100 | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 
THE GREEN Farry Boor. With og | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 
THE VELLow Farry BOOK. With | 


104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE Pink Farry Book. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE BLUE PoETRY Boor. With 100 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 
THE BLUE PoETRY Boor. School | 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 

255 OQ.: 
THE TRUE STORY Boor. With 66) 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 
ZHE RED TRUE STORY BOOK- With | 


too Illustrations. Crown &vo., 6s. 


THE ÁNIMAL STORY Book. 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE RED Book OF ANIMAL STORIES. 
With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


| Praeger (RosAMOND), 


With 67 Stevenson.—A CHILDS GARDEN OF 


Upton (FLorence K. AnD BERTHA). 


With | 


Dappry’s Bor. With 8 Iitustratiame ; 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. A 
DEB AND THE DUCHESS With 7 i 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Illustrations. 
THE BERESFORD Prize. With 7 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Illustrations. ‘a 
THE House OF SURPRISES. With 6 — 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. : 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE — 
BOLD Bases: HECTOR, HONORIA AND 
ALISANDER. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 3s. 6d. 

THE FurRTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BoLpD BaBlEs. With 24 Coloured 
Pictures and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong — 
4to., 3s. 6d. 


VERSES. By ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. 
Bep: Svo- 5s: 


THE ADVENTURES OF Two DUTCH ti 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWoGG’. With 31 ii 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG S BICYCLE Gime 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 
6s. 

THE GOLLIwOGG AT THE SEASIDE. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

THE GoLLIWwoGG in War. With31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

THe Vece-Men’s Revence. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- © 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


The Silver Library. 


3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo. 

Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands, 
71 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies, 35. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 35. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) literary Studies. With Portrait. 
3 vols, 35. 6d. each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. | 
With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rey. S.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and Develop- | 
ment of Religious Belief. 2vols. 35. 6d.each. | 

Becker’s (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes in the | 
Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus. 3s. 6d. 


With 


Becker’s (W. A.) Charicles: or, Illustrations of _ 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land. With 117 Illustrations. 35. 6d. A 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’. 
With 66 Illustrations. 35. 6d. : 

(W. S.) The Story of the Malakand © 

With 6 Maps and Plans. 


Churchill’ s 
Field Force, 1897. 
35. 6d. 3 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rey. J. S.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. — 
With 46 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Dougall’s (L.) Beggars All: a Novel. 35. 6d. 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale of 
Monmoutn's Rebellion. With ro Illusts. 35. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales. 35. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A Tale of 
the Huguenots. With2s5lllustrations. 356d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Munro Letters. 
35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the | 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 3 vols. 
Ios. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of the | 
Armada, and other Essays. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England and Her | 
Colonies. With g Illustrations. 35. 6d. | 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 3s. 6d. | 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a History of | 
his Life. | 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 75. | 

Froude’s (J. A.) Cesar: a Sketch. 35. 6d. | 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 35. 6d. 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of | 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. | 

Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Reigns of | 
King George IY., King William IV., and | 
Queen Victoria. 8 vols., 3s. 6d. each. | 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of Adventure. 
With 32 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain 
20 Illustrations, 35. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C.: a 
Tale of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. 
tions. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 
Illustrations.. 35. 6d. 
Hagégard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 
and Vignette. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Ilus- 

trations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
15 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 
16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 23 | 
Illustrations. 35.6d. | 


| 


Haggard’s(H.R.) Dawn. With 16 Illusts. 3s. 6d. | 


With | 


With 29 Illustra- 
With 51 


With Frontispiece 


With 


With 


Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. With 
16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods and 
other Stories. 35. 6d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects. With 68 Ilustrations. 
2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess Osra. 
With g Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 35. 6d 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places. 


With 20 Illus- 


With 8o Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 

Portrait. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illusts. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 


Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 35. 6d. 


Jefferies (R.) The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
35. 6d. 


Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) History 
of the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8. 6 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic: a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith - to 
Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With 
Map and 11 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Kostlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With te Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. . 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. With > 20 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 35. 6d. 

Lang’s(A.)Cock LaneandCommon-Sense, 25. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, 
35. 62. 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 
35. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 vols. 7s. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B. C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 IJlustrations. 35. 6d 

Levett-Veats’ (S.) The Chevalier D’Auriac. 
35. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works, 
Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
each. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome, etc. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the {ays 35- OZ 


‘ Albany’ 
12 vols. 35. 6d. 
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Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 35. 6d. 


Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. ‘Translated. 
2vols. 7s. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 


Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Merriman’s (H. S.) Flotsam: A Tale of the 
Indian Mutiny. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) Politicai Economy. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 35. 6a. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 35. 6d. 
Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 
Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend of the 

Lone Mountain With r3 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven, 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for Leisure - 


Hours. First Series. 35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. 35.6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infinities: 


a Series of Essays contrasting our Little | 


The Silver Library—continued. 


35. 6d. | 


Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities | 


around us. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than Ours. 35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 


gs. 6d: 


Proctor’s(R.A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 35.62. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 
PrRocTokR, EDWARD CLODD, ANDREW 
WILSON, THOMAS FOSTER, and A. C. 
RANYARD. With Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 35. 6d. 


Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 35. 6d. 


Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 
With 160 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Stephen’s (L.) The Playground of Europe (The 
Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables. 35.6. 


Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.—The Dynamiter. 35. 6d. 

Trevelyan’s (Sir G. 0.) The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. 35. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf: a Romance. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 11 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. ; 


With 


Cookery, Domestic 
By | De Salis (Mrs.).—continued. 


Acton. — MODERN COONERY. 
ELrıza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Ashby.—HEALTH IN THE Nursery. 
By Henry AsHBy, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children’s Hospital. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Buckton.—Comrorr AND CLEANLI- 
NESS: The Servant and Mistress Question, 
By Mrs. CATHERINE M. Bucxton. With 
14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 
HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE MAN- 


AGEMENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 


PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 


CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Fcp. 8vo., Is. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs.). 
CAKES AND  CONFEGRIONS A FA 
Mope- Fep. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Docs: A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A LA 
Move. Bep: 8vo., 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Management, &e. 


DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s 6d. 
Drinks ALA Move ¥cp.8vo.,1s.6d. 


ENTREES A LA Move. Fcp. 8vo., 
IS. 6d: 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. 8vo., 
1s. 6d. : 

GARDENING à LA Move. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part L, Vegetables; rs Gd. i Rant lies 


Bruits; us: od: 
NATIONAL Vianps A LA Mope. Fcp. 
Svo., 1S. Od: 


Nrew-Larm Becs Eep. Svon 1S- Od: 


OystTERS A ta Mope. Eep. 8vo., 
SOG 

Soups AnD DRESSED WASE A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6d. 

Savourrzs A LA Move. Fcp. 8vo., 


Is.6d. 

PUDDINGS AnD PASTRY A LA MODE. 
Ecp- Svon 0s: Gd. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6d. 


TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL WNA 


COMES. Fcp. 8vo., Is. 6d. 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVverRY HOUSEHOLD. Crown 8vo., Is. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &¢.—continued. 


Lear. MAGRE Cooxery. By H. L. |Walker..—A BooK FOR Every Wo- 


SIDNEY LEAR. 16mo., 2 
aS man. By Jane H. WALKER. 
Mann.—MANUAL OFTHE PRINCIPLES 


OF PRACTICAL CooKERY. ByE.-E. MANN. Part I., The Management of Children 


Crown Svo. Is. in Health and out of Health. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Poole.— CooKxery FoR THE DIABETIC. 
(|< By W. H. and Mrs. Poore. With Preface Part II. Woman in Health and out of 
fad by Dr. Pavy. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. Health. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Armstrong.—Zssavs AND SKETCHES. Butler (SAMUEL). 
By Epmunp J. ArMsTRONG. Fcp. 8vo.,.55. Erewuon. Crown 8vo., 55 
ive “> . 
ee ac eee eee eons in ok 
rown Svo., 3s. 6d. each. > 7 fence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Baring-Gould.— Cuziouvs MYTHS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. BARING- 
GouLp. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lire anp Hasit. An Essay aftera 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 8vo., 


7s. 6d. 
Baynes. ara: SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEW. Cr 
and other Essays. By the late THOMAS 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIED- 


CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. MONT AND CANTON TICINO. Illustrated. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) ((A.K.H.B.’). Pott 4to., ros. 6d. 


Luck, OR CUNNING, AS THE Main 


And see MISCELLANEOUS TH 
a a WORK a is Cee | Means oF ORGANIC MODIFICA TION ? 
: - 75: Od: 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY C 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Ex Voro. An Account of the Sacro 
COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER Cr Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. 


Bvo., 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Eor Essavs of A COUNTRY SELECTIONS From Works, with Re- 
marks on Mr. G. J. Romanes’ ‘ Mental 


Parson. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. one , . 
E C L&p M. Evolution in Animals, and a Psalm of 
Pn COAST AVS AND MEMORIES: Montreal. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. | 
| THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYSSEY, 


ERG ome a PA Mora F WHERE AND WHEN SHE WROTE, WHO 
3 H S 7 | SHE WAS, THE USE SHE MADE OF THE 
Leisure Hours IN Town. Crown | ILIAD, AND HOW 1HE POEM GREW UNDEP 
8vo., 3s. Od. | HER HANDS- With 14 Illustrations. 

| 8vo., Tos. 6d, 


‘Lessons of Mrppre Ace. Crown | 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


OUR LITTLE DIFE- Two Series. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Our Homery COMEDY: AND TRA-| SHAKESPEARES SONNETS. Recon- 
GEDY. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. | Introductory Chapters and a Reprint of 
Three Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. | the Original 1609 Edition. 8vo. 


Tue Irap oF Homer. Rendered 
into English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the original. Crown 
Svo., 75- 6d. 
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Calder.—Accipenr IN FACTORIES : | Jefferies (R1cHaRD)—continued. 


its Distribution, Causation, Compensation, 
and Prevention. A Practical Guide to the 
Law and to the Safe-Guarding, Sate- 
Working, and Safe-Construction of Factory 


Machinery, Plant, and Premises. With 20 
Tables and 124 Illustrations. By JoHN 
CALDER. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


Charities Register, The Annual, 
AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
With an Introduction by C. S. Locu, Sec- 


retary to the Council of the Charity Organi- | 


sation Society, London. §8vo., 4s. 


Comparetti. — 7HE TRADITIONAL 
POETRY’ OF THE FINNS. By DOMENICO 
CoMPARETTI. ‘Translated by IsaBELLA M. 
ANDERTON. With Introduction by ANDREW 
LANG. 8vo., 16s. 


Dickinson.—KING ARTHUR IN CORN- 
WALL. By W. Howsuip Dickinson, M.D. 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Evans. Zaa ANCIENT STONE UM- 


PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNAMENTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir JoHN EVANS, 


KCB: DCE; LED- BRS Ete 
With 537 Illustrations. Medium 8vo., 28s. 
Haggard.— A FARMERS VEAR: 


being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. Riper HacGarp. With 36 Illus- 
trations by G. Leon LITTLE. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. net. 


Hamlin A Vex7-Book of 2AA 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D. F. 
Hamuin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Haweis.—Music avp Moras. By 
the Rev. H. R. Hawers. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 


Hodgson.—Ourcasr Essays AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By SHADWORTH 
H. Hopcson, LE.D Crown Syon OSOA. 


Hoenig. — IVQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. Fourth 
Edition, 1894, of the ‘ Two Brigades’. By 
Fritz Hoenic. With 1 Sketch in the Text 
and 5 Maps. Translated by Captain H. M. 
Bower. 8vo., 15s. net. 


Hullah.— THE History or MODERN 


Music. By Joun HuLLAaH. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Jefferies (RICHARD). : 
FiıeLp AND Hepcerow: With Por- 


trait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE Story or My HEARTS my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Lonaman. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Rev Deer. With 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. a 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With — 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury — 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. A 
Woop Macc : a Fable. With F Ton i 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown — 
8vo., 35- 6d. 


Jekyll (GERTRUDE). 


Wood AND GARDEN: Notes and q 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a — 
Working Amateur. With 71 Illustrations | 
from Photographs by the Author. 8vo., — 
TOS- 6d. net. a 

Home AND GARDEN: Notes andai 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. net. 


Johnson.—7xe Parewrer’s Man- 
UAL: a Treatise on the Law and Practice 


of Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. JOHNSON 
Patent Agents, etc. 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


Joyce.— THE ORIGIN AND History 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


| Kingsley.—A HISTORY or FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. By Rose G. KINGSLEY. S 


8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 
Lang (ANDREW). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fep. 
SVO= 2s- Oda met. 
Books AnD Booxmen. With 2 


Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. BGPA 
SvoL. 25 Oda net e 
ESSAYS in LITTLE. With “Portraits 
of the Author. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. he 
Cock LANE AND ComMon-SENSE. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. : 
THE Book oF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. — 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. -a 


Macfarren. — Zecrures on Har- © 
mony. By Sir GEORGE A. MACFARREN. | 
8vo., 12S. 


Marquand and Frothingham.—4 
TEXT-Book OF THE HISTORY OF SCULP- 
TURE. By ALLAN MarQuanp, Ph.D., and j 
ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Junr., Ph.D., 
Professors of Archeology and the History _ 
of Art in Princetown University. With 113 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Max Miller (The Right Hon. F.). 


INDIA: 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Vol. Il. Biographical Essays. 
8vo., 55. 


Crown 


Vol. III. Essays on Language and Litera- | 


ture. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk | 


Lore. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 2vols. 8vo., 32s. 
Milner.—Couwrry PLEASURES: the | 


Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. | 


By GEORGE MILNER. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Morris (WiLt1Am). 


SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven Lectures 


delivered on various Occasions. Post | 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 
HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 


Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- | 


don, etc., in 1878-1881. Cr 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


An ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE | 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO STUDENTS 
OF THE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL 


OF ART ON 21ST FEBRUARY, 1894. 8vo., 
2500. Nee. 
nn AND GH BEAUTY OF THE | 


EARTH: a Lecture delivered at Burslem | 


Town Hall, on October 13, 1881. 
2s. 6d. net. 


8vo., 


SomE HINTS ON PATTERN-DESIGN- | 
ING : a Lecture delivered at the Working | 


Men’s College, London, on roth Decem- 
ber, r881. 8vo., 2s. 6d. nèt. 


Mens AND- CRAFTS Fissays. By 
Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by WILLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Pollock.—/4we Austen: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. An Essay in 


Criticism. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. | 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


Poore (GeorceE Vivian, M.D. 


F.R.C.P.). 


Essays on RurAaL AHyeieve. With 
13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


THe DweLLING House. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


| Richter. — LECTURES on THE Na- 
MAAT Canin LEACH USP) 


MONAL (GALLERY By, J: E RICHTER: 
With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 4to., gs. 


Rossetti.--4 Sxapow or DANTE: 
being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca RossETTI. With Frontispiece 


by DANTE GABRIEL ROoSSETTI. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
| oousDy (wey Hi Me): 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
| Small 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
| STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 16mo., 
| Is. Od. net. + 
| STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND 
| TEACHERS. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
| STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS. 


| LOMO 2s. net. 


| Southey.— Zz CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH CAROLINE BOWLES. 
| Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwarp 
DowbeEN, LL.D. 8vo., 14s. 


| Stevens.—Ow THE STOWAGE OF SHIPS 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, etc. By 
ROBERT WHITE STEVENS, Associate-Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
8vo., 21S. 


Turner and Sutherland.— THz DE- 
VELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. 
By Henry Gyles TURNER and ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


| Van Dyke.—A4 Zzexr-Booxk on THE 
HISTORY oF PAINTING. By Jonn C. VAN 
DYKE, Professor of the History of Art in 
| Rutgers College, U.S. With rro Illustra- 
| tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Warwick.—Procress iv Women’s 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE : being 
the Report of Conferences and a Congress 
held in connection with the Educational 
Section, Victorian Era Exhibition. Edited 
by the COUNTESS OF WARWICK. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


White.—Aw EXAMINATION OF THE 

CHARGE OF APOSTACY AGAINST WORDS- 
| WORTH. By W. HALE WHITE, Editor of 
| the ‘Description of the Wordsworth and 
| Coleridge MSS. in the Possession of Mr. 
>| T. Norton Longman’. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
| 


Willard. — HrsToORY or MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By ASHTON ROLLINS 
WiLtarD. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 28 Full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 
18s. net. 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works, 


*.* For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Lonemans & Co.’s 
Special Catalogues. 


Balfour. — THz Fovwparions oF | Martineau (James). 
BELIEF : being Notes Introductory to the; ours OF THOUGHT ON Sucmes 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. | 7HINGS : Sermons, 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 
ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 8vo., 12s. 6d. | 3s. 6d. each. 
i | ÆNDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
Boyd (^A: K.H) (A ree) | LIFE. Discourses. Crown 8vo.,; 7s. 6d. 
| 
| 


COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A| THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RE- 


City Putpir. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. | LIGION. 8vo., 14s. 
|. Essays, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 1N THE PARISH 4 Vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. each. 
CHURCH OF A ‘SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY | HlomE PRAYERS, with Two SERVICES 
CITY. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. - for Public Worship. _ Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Cuaycep Aspects or Uncuancep | Max Muller (F.). 

TRUTHS. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. | «Taz SIX SYSTEMS oF “Liam 


PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 18s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 


GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 


s. 6d. each. 
3 : THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELI- 
PRESENT Day THOUGHTS. Crown GION, as illustrated by the Religions of 
8vo., 35. 6d. India. The Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
SEASIDE MUSINGS: Cr. 8yo., 3s. OQ- Abbey, in T878. Crown 8vo., 55. 


‘Jo Meer THE Day’ through the INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
Christian Year : being a Text of Scripture, | RELIGION S Four Lectures delivered at the 
with an Original Meditation and a Short Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Selection in Verse for Every Day. Crown | NATURAL RELIGION: The Gifford 
8vo., 4s. 6d. | Lectures, delivered before the University 

of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifteras 


Campbell.. RELIGION IN GREEK Lr- | Lectures, delivered before the University 
TERATURE. By the Rev. LEwis CAMPBELL, | of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, | ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. The 
University of St. Andrews. Svo., 15s- | Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 


| versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
Davidson.— THEIsm, as Grounded in| THEOSOPHY, OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RE- 


Human Nature, Historically and Critically LIGION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
Handled. Being the Burnett Lectures before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
for 1892 and 1893, delivered at Aberdeen. | Crown 8vo., 5s. 

By W. L. DAvIDSON, M.A., LL.D. 8vo.,15s.| THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 


| PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 


Gibson.— THE ABBÉ pe LAMENNAIS. | Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 5s. 
unD: THe LigrraL.CATnoLie Movement) 2 U AKRIS E s e ae 


IN France. By the Hon. W. Gısson. | INGS. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

With Portrait. 8vo., 12s. 6d. | Romanes.. THOUGHTS on RELIGION. 
By GEORGE J. ROMANES: LL.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

By ‘Vivekananda. Voca PHILOSOPHY: 

y| Lectures delivered in New York, Winter of 
| 1895-96, by the SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, 
| 


Lang.— Movern MYTHOLOGY : 
Reply to Professor Max Miller. 
ANDREW LANG. 8vO., Qs. 


on Raja Yoga ; or, Conquering the Internal 


MacDonald (GEORGE). Nature; also Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms, 
with Commentaries. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


UNSPOKEN Sermons. Three Series. | yr7aio icon, S Fae) Greer Law: 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. Bee i 
A Study of Religious Origins and of the 
THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD.| Unity underlying them. By WILLIAM 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, WILLIAMSON. vo., 145. 
10,000/7/00. 
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